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THE 

WRECKERS OF LAVERNOCK. 





lNY, many years ago — it is better in a 
narrative of this sort not to mention 
dates — there stood a few furlongs west- 
ward of Lavernock Point, an old farm- 
house, all traces of which have long since been ob- 
literated. It was very old, but the clinging ivy and 
kindly jessamine, and a score of other pretty creepers, 
hid to a great extent its decay, and, entwining them- 
selves together, lovingly clung around the ancient 
homestead, as if endeavouring by their close embrace 

z 
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to shelter its gray stone from the wind and weather, 
and save it from the ravages pf time. 

A stranger approaching Dolgelyn Farm would be 
at once struck by the cleanliness and order which 
everywhere prevailed ; and if permitted to enter 
therein, would feel conscious of an air of refinement 
and gentility above that which generally pervades the 
homes of the sons of agriculture. It was a lonely 
spot to build a house upon. There was no other 
habitation near, save a small thatched cottage, 
half a mile down the cliffs, called " Moll's Cot." 

Moll, its owner and only inhabitant, was a shrivelled, 
aged Welsh woman, but still active of mind and 
limb, and possessed of deep-set, glittering black 
eyes, which seemed to pierce and read the very heart 
of those on whom they rested, and probably gave 
rise to a firm belief that Moll was more witch 
than woman. Yes, it was a strangely quiet spot. 
Nothing disturbed the calm of the pure atmosphere 
but the screaming of the sea-fowl that loved to flit 
about the rocky cliffs, and the breaking of the waves 
upon the pebbly beach beneath. A little weather- 
beaten church a few fields distant added to the 
singularity of the neighbourhood, in the small 
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burying-ground of which reposed the ashes of the 
past inhabitants of the sparsely populated parish of 
Lavernock. 

But we must hasten to introduce our readers to 
the gentleman who resided at Dolgelyn. 

Duncan McDougal was the youngest son of a 
Scottish laird of large family, long pedigree, and 
little cash. When quite a young man he came 
south, fell in love with and married the only child 
of Herbert St. Lawrence, a gentleman who prided 
himself on being a thriving branch of a grand 
genealogical tree which had proudly stood the 
adverse winds of centuries, and the roots of which 
still lived and flourished in their native Flemish soil. 

Mr. St. Lawrence was indignant at his daughter's 
choice, and, with the exception of a little money of 
her own, and her wedding trousseau, sent her a 
dowerless, penniless bride to Lavernock. 

Thirty years of their married life had passed away, 
and at the time our story opens, Mr. and Mrs. 
McDougal are surrounded by a family of four sons 
and one daughter. 

It is a beautiful Sunday in the early part of Sep- 
tember. The sun is shining over land and sea, and 
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the morning breeze is soft and balmy. Service in 
the little church has just ended, and the small con- 
gregation is gradually dispersing, the younger portion 
of them lingering to have a last look at Darling 
McDougal, in her new amber gown and quaint 
poke bonnet. 

Darling was gaily chatting with her three grown- 
up brothers, Bertram, Halero, and Mertoun, and 
John Ap Griffith, the son of a neighbouring farmer. 

** Well, I must be gone," said Ap Griffith, " good 
morning, all. TU come over to-morrow evening. 
Good bye, little Darling." 

" Good bye," replied Darling; "be sure to come, 
John ; I want you to take me over to the Holmes in 
my new boat." 

As they turned their faces homewards, Halero 
remarked, " Really, Darling, you seem to think John 
has nothing else to do but wait upon you." 

" Well, he likes it," answered Darling, looking 
slightly offended. 

" Who wouldn't like it ? such a sweet, bonnie lassie 
as our Darling isn't often found," said Bertram, 
lovingly drawing her arm through his. 

" Such a sweet baby," chimed in Mertoun, laughing. 
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" and nearly eighteen. I should be ashamed of being 
so excited over a new boat.*' 

But Darling did not mind the teasing ; she knew 
there was a soft place in the hearts of these tall, 
stalwart brothers for their little sister — knew that 
they were proud of her sunny rippling hair, of her 
perfect fair young face and eyes, which, like the 
ocean that she loved, were ever changing yet ever 
beautiful; and yet Darling McDougal was not vain, 
but innocent and artless, unselfish and full of love 
for every one and everything around her. 

Duncan McDougal and his wife stood waiting for 
them by the garden gate. The contrast between 
them was very great. He was tall and powerfully 
built, and certainly handsome, though stern and 
uninviting — a man whom a beggar or a little child 
would never approach. A physiognomist would 
have declared him born to command, daring, and 
intrepid, yet with a sense of the beautiful, and pos- 
sessed of intellectual abilities above the average; 
capable of intense love and deep hatred; a man 
who never forgave. 

" And where his frown of hatred darkly fell 
Hope withering fled, and mercy sighed farewell." 
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His wife, Bertha McDougal, was, on the contrary, 
slight and delicate, gentle in appearance, gentle and 
timid in manner. She had been pretty in the spring- 
time of her life, but was sadly faded — a crushed, 
withered flower. Archibald, their youngest child, 
stood by his father. McDougal's arm was round 
him, and Archie leaned against him for support. 
Archie was the sickly one of the family. He had 
been weakly from his cradle, and ever had been the 
sole object of his father's love and care. Darling 
was of no special interest to Mr. McDougal. He 
said when she was born that he hated girls, but he 
had never been unkind to her, had given her all, and 
more than all, she wanted. But Archie, pale, puny 
Archie, he worshipped him. No one knew the way 
to the strong man's heart but Archie. If any one 
wanted a favour of McDougal, it was always, " Ask 
Archie to ask his father." Archie was nearly four- 
teen, but he had never handled a plough nor touched 
an oar. 

" He shall go for a long voyage one of these days,'* 
McDougal would say, '' and that will make a man 
of him/' But the day never seemed to come. 

That evening Darling took her usual place on the 
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footstool by her mother's thair, and, laying her 
golden head on her mother's lap, said, *' Mamma, let 
us have our twilight talk before the candles are 
lighted and everybody is come in. I do love this quiet 
time. Tell me something, mamma, about when you 
were a girl, and when you first came to Dolgelyn, 
and father used to take you out in a boat, and about 
when I was a baby, and why you called me * Darling ' 
— all that, you know." 

Mrs. McDougal smiled, and smoothed Darling's 
hair, and went over again the same old stories that 
she had told her little girl hundreds of times before ; 
but Darling was childish, and didn't mind how often 
she had listened to them; besides, she knew it 
pleased her mother to talk of happier, brighter days 
in the bygone years. 




3," continued Mrs. McDougal, a little 
later on, " the first twelvemonth of 
my married life was a very happy time. 
Your father was all devotion then ; but 
at the end of that period everything seemed to go 
wrong. We had lived above our income. The farm 
did not pay. Servants had to be dismissed, and I, 
who had never soiled my fingers, had to do the greater 
part of the house work. That I really didn't mind — 
drudgery with love is far sweeter than idleness with- 
out it. But I did mind losing my husband's affections 
— did mind that day by day he seemed drifting farther 
from me, that my presence was to him no joy, my 
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absence no pain. Oh, Darling, how I tried to win 
him back ! but all in vain. My tears fell before 
him unheeded, and all my entreaties were roughly 
silenced. Then pride came to my rescue, I hid my 
sorrow in my heart, and, like the famous Spartan 
who stole a fox, and concealed it under his cloak, 
and, rather than confess his sin, allowed the hunjgry 
brute to suck his life's blood and rend his heartstrings 
asunder — I, as he did, bore it silently, and I can 
tell you, little one, it was hard to bear the pain of a 
blighted hope and a loveless life. I had given up all 
for Duncan McDougal — father, friends, home — and 
found too late that his affection for me was a 
plant that only flourished in the sunshine — a blast 
of wind, a cloudy day, and the place thereof knew 
it no more. A great change came over me. The 
bright, merry Bertha St. Lawrence who came to 
Dolgelyn, became the sad, quiet woman you have 
known as your mother. Some ten or twelve years 
later you were born. In the meantime a still greater 
trouble had come upon me — a trouble that made my 
days wretched and my nights a terror — something I 
have ever shrunk from telling you, dreading to silence 
your laughter and becloud your life." 
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" Oh, mother ! what was it ? '* interrupted Darling. 

But as Mrs. McDougal was about to answer her 
question, Archie entered the room, and she paused. 

" Why are you both looking so solemn ? " he 
inquired. 

" Talking about the past, my boy. I was going 
to tell Darling how she came by her name, though 
it is an old story, and I had wandered off a little." 

"Well, go on, mother dear," said Darling; "you 
were very ill after I was born, weren't you ? " 

" Yes, my love, very, very ill, ar^d one day when 
your father came in from the fields, he found me in 
a swoon, and thought I was dead. He told me after 
that I was white and cold, and, to all appearance, 
lifeless. I suppose his heart smote him, and the 
memory of the time he wooed and won me, and 
promised to love and cherish his * little wife,' as he 
used to call me, filled his soul with remorse, and 
kneeling by my side in hi« agony (for your father is 
a man of strong feelings), he passionately kissed my 
white lips, and wet my face with his tears. The first 
thing I heard on coming to myself was, ' Oh, my 
darling, my darling T Ah I thoso words, how they 
thrilled ma through and throughi and filled my soul 
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with inexpressible sweetness! for did they not tell me 
that my husband still loved me, that I was not 
altogether banished from his heart ? Would that I 
had died then ! But that was not to be. I was to 
come back from that blissful state of semi-conscious- 
ness to the stern realities of life, and learn too soon 
that love could grow cold a second time, and remorse 
pass into indifference. But the loving words ever rang 
in my ears, and the voice in which they were uttered. 
I can hear them now. To think that he had called 
me 'darling,' just as in the long ago, was indescrib- 
ably delightful, and I used to press your soft baby face 
against mine, and whisper the sweet word into your 
little ear a thousand times a day, until it became 
impossible to call you anything but ' Darling.' I 
told your father so at last ; he seemed rather pleased 
than otherwise, although he remarked it was rather 
an absurd name to give you. But, my pet, you have 
• always proved true to it, and have ever been a darling 
and a comfort to me. I thank God now that He has 
spared my life thus far, and enabled me to bring you 
up as pure and untainted as it is possible in a world 
BO full of sini You and Archie must be all in all to 
caeh other when I am gone* You both have been 
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trained differently from the rest. Bring the lights, 
I see the boys and your father coming." 

"You never told me how poor you had been 
before, mamma," remarked Darling, as she lit the 
candles, " I suppose the farm has paid since then, 
because I never remembered you working, or 
our being ever short of money or anything we 
wanted." 

.The appearance of McDougal at this moment 
prevented a reply to Darling's interrogation. Mrs. 
McDougal gave her husband no word of welcome, 
for she knew, he objected to anything approaching 
demonstrativeness ; but her pale face brightened 
and a glad light came into her eyes. She still loved 
the stern man, still yearned for a gentle word, a 
kindly look, and though these were withheld, it was 
still a pleasure to be near him. Oh, man, thy love 
is deep and strong, but coldness will freeze it, and 
unrequited it will die ! Not so a woman's. Renounce 
her, and she will cling to thee ; spurn her, and she 
will kiss thy feet. Neglect and ill-treatment cannot 
banish thine image from her heart. Amid her tears 
she still murmurs, " I love him." Ah, ye husband, 
think not because your wife is growing gray, and her 
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eye has lost its brightness, that she less needs your 
sympathy! A loving word is just as dear to her 
to-day as when you first whispered "sweet and 
low " your vows of life-long constancy. Ay, and a 
thousand times dearer, for do not the cares of the 
world more heavily oppress her, and the sadness of 
time and the shadows of the evening encompass and 
becloud her pathway ? She is weak and you are 
strong — support her. She is timid and you are 
brave — comfort her. 

The following evening, as Darling and John Ap 
Griffith were returning from their sail to the 
Holmes, a heavy thunder-storm overtook them. 
By the time they reached the shore, large drops of 
rain were falling, and they gladly sought shelter 
under the rocks. Darling was not at all alarmed. 
She was accustomed to and loved nature in her 
mildest and fiercest moods ; besides, John was with 
her, and he was strong and courageous, and had 
ever been in childhood her playfellow and champion, 
in youth hei: companion and protector. 

John Ap Griffith was about the middle height, 
broad-shouldered, and of strong build. He possessed 
withal a pleasant countenance, honest and open, and 
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was a general favourite with men and women, old 
and young. 

Ap Griffith loved Darling McDougal intensely, 
though he had never asked her to be his wife. 
Indeed the necessity of so doing had never occurred 
to him. It seemed that in the order of things she 
was his ; he could not look back upon the time when 
he did not love her — could not see in his future a 
picture in which she was not the chief object, an air 
castle in which Darling was not the queen. A 
formal proposal would have been out of place until 
he was prepared to marry her. He -had always 
treated her in a loving, affectionate manner, con- 
sulted her about his plans for the coming year, 
called her pet names — his little sweetheart and all 
that sort of thing — and Darling liked it, and liked 
John, and fancied she loved him. But she was mis- 
taken. She was simple and childish and undeveloped 
as yet. In her breast there beat a heart the intensity 
and depth of which had never been sounded. 

The rain had ceased, and the wind was rising. 
The darkness of the night had set in, and the black 
clouds obscured the light of the moon. But John 
and Darling knew almost every inch of the cliffs and 
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feared no danger as, hand in hand, they commenced 
the perilous ascent. As they neared the top they 
heard voices above them in angry altercation, and 
paused to listen. At that moment there came a 
faint light through a rift in the cloud, and they could 
discern the outline of two well-known figures — 
Darling's father and " Moll the Witch.*' 

" Keep quiet," whispered Ap Griffith, and, leaning 
against the cliff so as not to be seen, they strained 
their ears to listen to the conversation, but the 
wind was high, and the thunder yet rumbling in the 
distance. 

Presently there came a lull in the storm, and 
distinctly they heard the words, " Give me back my 
own, Duncan McDougal, or by the heavens, I swear 
I will tell all, and let justice take its course, and the 
world shall loathe the name of * McDougal the 
Wrecker.' " 

" Silence, thou wretch, or I will hurl thee over the 
precipice, and thy hag's neck shall break on the 

« 

rocks below!" 

Then there came from the woman a mocking 
laugh, and she hissed between her teeth, ** Duncan 
McDougal, wrecker and murderer." 
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Black darkness again hid the moon. The wind 
howled like some mighty animal in agony. The 
thunder gathered strength, and rolled, and roared, 
and rattled, and cracked, as though all the artillery 
of the universe had met in one great battle. 

But louder and above all other sounds there shot 
up through the thick night air a shrill, piercing 
shriek — a shriek which caused John Ap Griffith to 
turn sick at heart, and Darling to fall unconscious on 
his breast. For they knew as true as McDougal 
loved no being in heaven or home like Archie, he 
feared and hated no being in paradise or perdition 
like *' Moll the Witch." 




P GRIFFITH hurried Darling home as 

quickly as possible, the meanwhile 

impressing upon her the necessity of 

_ -- keeping all they had seen and heard a 

profound secret. 

" I will go back at once," he said, when they had 
arrived at the door, " and endeavour to find out what 
has really happened. Cheer up, little one, it may 
turn out better than we think." 

But Darling knew that John's hopefulness was 
only assumed to comfort her. 

*' Oh, John," she answered, "it is useless to try 
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tp hide it from me — my father is a wrecker and a 
murderer. I see it all now — all that has been in 
the past mysterious." 

Darling did not cry, but her soul was full of agony 
— agony too exquisite for tears. 

Ap GrifiBth dared not reply. He knew her words 
were only too true. All he could do was to clasp 
her to his heart and vow that, come weal or woe, his 
love would, never change. 

" Hiirry back," she said, ''you may yet be in time 
to save life. The tide will be up soon ; perhaps the 
fall only stunned her. O my God, how awful ! 
Oh, John ! why did you come home with me ? why 
did you not go down to the beach first ? I was too 
terrified to think of anything." And Darling wrung 
her hands like one bereft of reason. 

"Darling, Darling, be calm," implored John^ "all 

your happiness in the future — ay, your father's life — 

may depend on your not being agitated when you 

go into the house. Rest assured, dearest, I will do 

everything in my power to shield you and yours 
from disgrace. I shall not go home to-night, and 

will come in as early as I can in the morning without 

arousing suspicion. Do you think you can appear 
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calm now, Darling ? You must really go in, or they 
will be sending to look for you." 

"I will be calm. Go, John." And quieting 
herself by a mighty effort, she stood prepared to face 
serenely whoever might come to the door in answer 
to John's knock. 

Mrs. McDougal herself appeared. 

" Oh, Darling ! " she exclaimed, " I have been so 
frightened about you. Your father and the boys are 
out, and the maids were too alarmed at the thunder 
and lightning to move." 

"We have been ashore a long time, Mrs. 
McDougal," replied John, anxious to spare Darling 
any explanation, *'but have been sheltering under 
the rocks from the rain. Darling ought to go to bed 
at once ; her clothes are a little damp." 

" Yes, yes, she shall. But won't you come in, 
John ? You had better stay the night." 

" No, thank you, Mrs. McDougal, I really must 
go. Good night. Good night. Darling." 

" Good night," echoed mother and daughter, as 
John disappeared in the,. darkness. 

He went back the way they had come, though he 
was fully confident that, as far as saving life was 
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concerned, his errand was futile, for a fall from 
those cliffs was almost certain death ; besides, it was 
nearly pitch dark. Still he pursued his course. Ap 
Griffith never failed to perform what he had promised. 
He had also deep and secret reasons for investigating 
this crime of Duncan McDougal. 

Being caught in such a storm was ample excuse 
to her mother for Darling's pale, terror-stricken face. 

After patiently submitting to several cold-preven- 
tion recipes. Darling was left to herself in her own 
little room. She had the satisfaction of hearing her 
father and brothers enter the house and retire for the 
night. Then, when all was quiet, she had time to 
think. 

But what pen can describe those thoughts, or 
depict her feelings? She had been present at a 
murder, and her father was the murderer. And 
that was the palest of his dark deeds, for he was a 
wrecker. And Darling knew what that meant — 
knew that it meant wholesale theft and wholesale 
slaughter. She had many times heard it darkly 
hinted that there were wreckers along the coast — 
men who held false lights to lure storm-tossed 
mariners to an awful doom. She had heard then^ 
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say that on a tempestuous night the angry billows 
would hurl the shelter-seeking vessel against the 
rocks with terrific force, and if the poor sailors 
escaped being dashed to pieces or being engulfed in 
the boiling surf and manfully struggled for the shore, 
these men — if men they could be called — stood ever 
ready to take advantage of their weakness, " to make 
short work of them," on the plea that " dead men 
tell no tales." 

Oh, maddening thought ! her father was one of 
these wreckers. His hands were steeped in human 
blood ! 

" My poor mother!" she sobbed, "is it any wonder 
that you are a ' sad, quiet woman ' — that you shrank 
from telling me, * dreading to silence my laughter'? 
Laughter, thou art a thing of the past. I shall 
never smile again. I am a murderer's daughter. 
* Duncan McDougal, wrecker and murderer.' That 
was what she said — it will ring in my ears until my 
dying day." 

Exhausted at last, Darling fell asleep ; but only 
to start up again with clenched hands, and the cold 
drops of perspiration streaming down her face. She 
had heard the shriek — the shriek that rent the air 
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and pierced her heart, and she had tried to save 
some one from falling, but had failed. 

And what of McDougal ? Did he sleep ? Oh, 
no ! there are moments of extreme anguish, remorse, 
terror — call it what you will — in the most hardened 
sinner's life, and they had come to him now. Mo- 
ments when there rises to his sight the dark cata- 
logue of his crime, printed in letters deep and black 
— letters too deep to be erased — too black to be 
washed out. Moments when pass before him like a 
funeral procession, with measured steps and slow, 
the victims of his wrath and passion. Moments 
when he sees their last struggles for life and liberty 
— the last look of terror and reproach in their glassy 
eyes ; hears their dying groan, their latest sigh ; sees 
them lying helpless and dead at his feet ; feels their 
warm life-blood on his hands, tries to wipe it off, and 
cannot. Moments when he witnesses his own death; 
feels the vapour of the nether world envelope him, 
dimming his sight and stopping his breath ; hears 
the final sentence passed upon him — " Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels." Awful, terrible moments ! and 
they had come to Duncan McDougal. He could not 
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lie in bed, there was no rest for him ; he got up and 
paced the room ; but every whistle of the wind was a 
shriek, every shadow "Moll the Witch." 

But was there no " balm in Gilead " for this sin- 
ner ? I think not. I believe it would have withered 
as he plucked it. If ever a man had sinned the un- 
pardonable sin it was he. He had trampled the cross 
under his feet, had defied his Creator, and had 
attributed the miracles of the Son of God to Beelze- 
bub, " the prince of the power of the air." He was 
day by day forging links for the chain which would 
bind him through eternity ; hourly sinking into the 
pit he was digging. Men and women,you are working 
out your own destiny. If you will walk the broad 
road, there is no divinity that can turn your course 
— will step over the brink, no hand that can save you 
from everlasting destruction. 

Oh, how McDougal longed for the morning ! 
Would it never come ? Would the thunder never 
cease, the daylight never dawn ? 

Darling also longed for the dawning. It came at 
last, as all things will to those who wait and watch, 
and with it a mysterious visitor — whether from earth 
or Hades, the reader shall decide. 



HE first streak of the morning saw Dar- 
ling downstairs. She found McDougal 
in the kitchen drinking whiskey — un- 
— usual for him so early in the day. No 

greeting passed. There was little love and less 
ceremony between father and daughter, though he 
demanded punctilious respect from everybody else 
towards Mrs. McDougal and Darling. John Ap 
Griifith was the only one who dared to approach 
with familiarity either of the ladies. Why he was 
80 favoured was a mystery to Darling. She knew 
her father had a reason — little dreamed what a dark 
one it was. 

The servants came soon and kindled a large fire 
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on the old-fashioned hearth. McDougal sat on a low 
stool in the chimney corner, and spread his hands 
over it to warm them. 

Archie was the next to arrive, and after fondly 
smoothing his father's hair, sat down on the opposite 
side of the fire, and was soon absorbed in his book. 
It was the Bible. Archie was a voracious reader — 
devoured all that came in his way. He was particu- 
larly fond of the sacred Scriptures, especially of the 
Old Testament and the Revelation of St. John. 

There seemed a grand hidden meaning in the 
wonderful words in this Book of books which his 
young mind could not, yet longed to fathom — a 
mysticism which charmed yet somewhat bewildered 
him. He had nobody to teach him. No one at Dol- 
gelyn took much interest in the Bible. They went 
to the little church on Sunday mornings because they 
had been in the habit of so doing, and it was respect- 
able. There ended their religion — and there ends 
the religion of half the church and chapel going 
people of the present day. But the Spirit, the third 
person in the Trinity, was guiding and teaching 
Archie McDougal — leading him slowly but surely to 
"the green pastures beside the still waters." 
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The three elder boys had come down and gone out 
to see the cattle, and Darling was busily engaged 
in preparing the breakfast when John Ap Griffith 
entered at the kitchen door. 

After the customary salutations were passed, 
McDougal rose and, endeavouring to appear cheerful, 
said, *' It is no use asking you to join me in a drink 
of whiskey, John!" at the same time taking the 
bottle from the table, and pouring out more for him- 
self. Just as he was in the act a shadow darkened 
the doorway. Instantly every eye was directed 
thither, and a pause ensued, while they waited for 
the cause to appear. 

But though expectant they were unprepared for 
the sight that confronted them, and every lip refused 
to move, and every foot to stir, as with noiseless step 
there slowly advanced towards Duncan McDougal, 
'' Moll the Witch." She glanced not to the right 
nor to the left, but from the first instant fixed her 
burning, searching eyes upon McDougal. 

Drawing near to him, she stretched forth her bony 
withered hand and laid it on his arm. The effect 
was electrical — his convulsive grasp of the bottle 
relaxed, and it fell with a crash into a thousand frag- 
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ments at his feet. A moment before he had resembled 
a petrified statue, now the blood flew back to his 
face, and every limb shook like an aspen leaf, while 
into his e5'es came the terrified, hunted look of a 
guilty man. 

There is no human being, however strong of mind 
and unyielding of purpose, but has met during his 
lifetime some other who could mould him to their 
pleasure, and lead him like a little child whitherso- 
ever they willed. 

McDougal was' feared by all he came in contact 
with, and hated by most. His request was a com- 
mand — he lived to order, not to obey. Yet this man 
had at last met more than his match ; a will stronger 
than his own ruled him; a being infinitely more 
diabolical of heart and soul swayed over him an 
iron sceptre. Yes, a woman, if woman she could be 
called, held him, from this morning forth and for 
ever, wholly and helpless in her power. 

She stood before him now, the woman *' Moll the 
Witch." 

" Pick up what thou hast let fall," she hoarsely 
whispered. 

Instantly the man dropped on his knees, glad to 
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avoid her piercing eye, and began with trembling 
hands to gather the broken bits together, while the 
great drops of perspiration fell like rain from his 
burning forehead. 

"Thou art in thy right position now, Duncan 
McDougal — kneeling at the feet of * Moll the 
Witch,' " said she, as there issued from her thin, 
bloodless lips the same mocking laugh Darling and 
Ap Griffith had heard the night before on the cliffs. 
" Gather up the conscience-drowning liquid, man, it 
is too precious to be lost. Thou canst not do it. 
Ha ! ha I Never mind, McDougal, thou shalt drink 
to thy fill before long — other, blacker hands than 
these shall lift the cup to thy mouth, and, whether 
thou desire it or not, shall pour it, a burning, cease- 
less stream, down thy parched throat." 

" Get up, Mr. McDougal," said Ap Griffith, step- 
ing forward, and lifting him by the arm. 

" Yes, get up," echoed Moll, " thou art doing no 
good there." 

Turning to Archie, who was watching his father's 
strange display of agitation in astonishment and 
alarm, she said in a softer voice, "And what wert 
thou reading. Master Archie, when I came in ? " 
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" Galatians, ist chapter," answered the boy 
promptly. Archie was very superstitious, and had 
always been afraid of Moll. 

" But what were the words, the verse ? " she 
inquired sharply. 

" The 7th, ' Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.' " 

"I thought so. Listen, Duncan McDougal. 
Listen to the words of the Good Book — the book 
your mother read and loved — * Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.' It is quite true, 
and the reaping begins in this life. Now I must be 
departing. Good morning, all. Good morning, Dun- 
can McDougal; " and stooping down, she hissed the 
three concluding words in his ear. Darling knew 
what they were — " wrecker and murderer." 

McDougal had returned to the low stool by the 
fire, and was again endeavouring to warm his cold, 
clammy hands. 

Moll went as silently as she came. Ap Griffith 
and Darling followed her to the door, and watched 
her swiftly crossing the fields in the direction of the 
cliffs, but her tall athletic figure was soon lost to 
view amid the grey mist of the dawning. 
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John took a shawl that was hanging in the kitchen 
ready for such use, and, wrapping it round Darling, 
drew her arm through his, and led her down the 
orchard. There, sheltered from all inquisitive eyes 
by the overhanging and surrounding foliage of the 
fine old trees, Darling's suppressed emotion broke 
forth in a flood of tears. 

Ap Griffith was thankful at the display of feeling, 
for the rigid white face of his ''little girl*' had 
greatly alarmed him. He allowed her to cry freely 
for a time, then he tried to comfort her. 

John Ap Griffith, though fearless and oftentimes 
reckless among his fellows, was gentle and tender as 
a woman in all his dealings with Darling. His love 
for her was a great, deep, ever-increasing love. He 
had always looked on her as a great tree would look 
upon a sweet fragile flower that grew at its side, 
placed there by a special providence, that beneath its 
shadows its delicate petals might be safely hid from 
the burning gaze of the summer sun — with its 
shelter bie secure from the freezing clutch of the 
winter blast. Oh, woman ! if thou hast such love 
bestowed upon thee, prize it, for it is very precious 
and of rare growth. Ay — 
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" Down on your knees, 
And thank heaven, fasting." 

"There is nothing I would not do for you. Darling," 
said John, in a low, earnest voice; "nothing I 
would not venture, nothing I would not resign." 

Take care what you promise, Ap Griffith, you will 
be called upon to fulfil it to the letter one of these 
days. Will his love stand the testing ? The future 
answers " Yes." 




S that Moll, or was it her spirit, or is 
she really a witch, John ? " questioned 
Darling in a whisper, at the same time 
glancing around as. if half afraid their 
morning's visitor would again appear. 

" Why, Moll herself," answered Ap Griffith, cheer- 
fully; "no more spirit than I, nor witch than you. 
She's a bad, wicked woman though, Darling ; that's 
what she is, nothing more nor less," 

"You didn't hear or see anything on the beach 
last night then, John ? " 

" Nothing, my dear. At least, nothing resembling 
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the body of Moll, though I searched about for hours. 
I managed to get a lantern to aid my eyes, so was 
perfectly satisfied with my quest." 

" Lantern, John, where did you find one ? " 

" Oh, in the boat-house, dearest," he replied, care- 
lessly. " I left it there last week." 

The explanation did for the time ; but it occurred 
to Darling later in the day that she had superintended 
the cleaning of the boat-house the previous Saturday 
for the reception of her new boat, and that nothing 
in the form of a lantern was there then ; but it was 
an incident too simple in comparison with her great 
absorbing trouble to cause her a minute's thought. 
But simple incidents in most cases make the links 
which form the chain of condemnatory evidence that 
dooms the thief to servitude, the assassin to the 
scaffold ; the road he turned, the coat he wore, the 
vow he vowed, all rise from natural, insignificant 
causes to ponderous importance. 

'* The old hag must have escaped in some miracu- 
lous manner," continued John. " They do say she 
wears some charm which shields her from all danger 
and accidents. Anyhow, she possesses a cat-like 
tenacity to life, and will dare, do, and face what the 

4 
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strongest man in Glamorgan would shrink from with 
horror and trembling." 

" What did she mean by saying my father was a 
wrecker ? " interrupted Darling. 

Ap Griffith paused as if considering how to answer, 
while Darling waited with bated breath and beating 
heart. 

"Meant nothing. Whatever bad epithet came 
first she laid upon him. They had evidently 
quarrelled about something, and Moll does not care 
what she says when in a temper." 

Darling was silent and, Ap Griffith thought, con- 
vinced. But the truth was she doubted the advisa- 
bility of confiding to her dearest friend the certainty 
she entertained in her heart of the veracity of Moll's 
statement. 

" Well," she sighed at length, "we must be thank- 
ful that, whether woman or spirit, she was seen in 
the land of the living this morning. Let us go in, 
John, you must have some breakfast." 

You must not wonder, reader, at Darling's credu- 
lity, superstition^ or whatever you may please to 
call it. Belief in the supernatural is deeply rooted 
in the human breast, and can be traced alike clearly 
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in the hardy inhabitants of the eternal ice, and the 
swarthy sons of the tropics; ahke clearly in the 
highly cultivated citizens of Rome, and the seance fre- 
quenter of modern London. And what of the clever 
scientists of this nineteenth century, many of whom 
gently put the old-fashioned notions of the Bible 
aside, and lead you back and back through the vari- 
ous developments and evolutions and mysteries of 
protoplasm, until, bewildered by the marvels they 
have laid bare, and unable to conduct you farther 
through the thick mists of the first morning, they 
also in an undertone direct you to the Great 
Unknown — the " First Cause." 

Darling and John found the family seated round 
the table. 

"We waited for you a long while," apologized 
Mrs. McDougal, ** but thought we had better com- 
mence ; the boys want to be off." 

" Of course we do," laughed Mertoun, ever ready 
to crack a joke. " And we are hungry to boot. It is 
not every young farmer can feast on love and fruit 
and be satisfied therewith." 

"No, that's true," said Mr. McDougal. "But 
come, John, show that you have yet an appetite to 
do justice to something more substantial." 
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Darling started at the sound of her father's voice, 
and watched him narrowly when he talked calmly 
to Ap Griffith upon the ordinary topics of the day. 
She fancied she could detect now and then faint 
traces of his recent agitation, but no one who had 
not witnessed the scene would have dreamed that 
the cool, self-possessed master of Dolgelyn had 
exhibited in mortal presence any signs of emotion. 
" He is like," thought Darling, " the ocean after last 
night's storm — only the experienced, initiated eye 
can detect this morning, under its placid, even sur- 
face, the throbbing in the depths of its mighty bosom 
— ^the restless under-currents which cannot yet be 
calm." 

There are few grand natures which Darling's 
simile of the unruffled sea would well suit ; the 
dark depths of their being have never been stirred, 
their steady heart-beats never reckoned. Yes, and 
some few there are who are grander, greater still, to 
whom it is not natural to be undisturbed without 
while all is chaos and tempest within, but who have, 
by constant watchfulness and habitual control, gained 
a command and victory over self, which the wise 
man said was greater than the victory of him who 
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taketh a city. And again others who resemble noisy, 
babbling brooks — ^brooks through whose careless, 
crystal water every curious eye can peer and see the 
sand and rock, the shell and weed, on their un- 
hidden breast. O ye little, little brook, pause and 
think ; pause and individualize yourself, lest you, 
like a thousand others, become mingled, a part of, 
and at last lost in, the great surging sea of humanity. 




®ijap*er 6. 



HE next -week passed very quietly at 
Dolgelyn. Darling endeavoured to 
assume her usual cheerfulness and 
brightness of manner, especially in the 
presence of her mother, and she succeeded so well 
that Mrs. McDougal did not notice the change that 
had come over her much-loved child — the bitterness 
that had entered into her life. Yes, Darling suc- 
ceeded. But, oh, it was hard, very hard alvi'ays to 
wear the mask — to appear what she was not. How 
she longed to throw off the disguise, to unburden 
her heart to some one who would sympathize — some 
one strong and who could help I 
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Her mother, she was convinced, knew as much as 
sHe could bear already. Between herself and her 
elder brothers there had never been any particular 
confidences, and to shake Archie's trust in his father 
was more than Darling had the heart or the power 
to do. Next to the family circle came John Ap 
Griffith. Why could she not talk unreservedly to 
him — tell him all her troubles and fears ? He had 
heard what she had heard, seen what she had seen. 
This question Darling asked herself a hundred times 
a day, and as many times left it unanswered. All 
she knew was that something she could not break 
restrained her, and she was wise enough not to try. 
Never force yourself to become confidential with a 
person you instinctively distrust, though it be only 
on one particular subject, and many strong reasons 
present themselves tempting you so to do. Even the 
little daisy is true to the instinct God has given it, 
and gathers together its tiny petals before the fall of 
the heavy rain and the descent of the midnight dew, 
for it knoAVS — if we may be pardoned for the want of 
a better word for attributing knowledge to a flower — 
that one drop of rain, gne fairy cupful of dew, will 
spoil the delicate beauty of its yellow breast. The 
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sparrow detects at a glance the form of his captor 
and flies away. The wild beast scents afar off the 
presence of his pursuer, and betakes himself to his 
lair. And shall man be less wise than they ? Oh, 
no I a thousand times, no ! 

Ap Griffith was kinder, and, if possible, more 
attentive than ever to Darling during these days. 
He came over oftener than usual, and seemed always 
to be endeavouring to secure for her some new 
pleasure. And Darling was glad to see him and 
appreciated his devotion, but by mutual unexpressed 
consent they avoided the theme that was uppermost 
in both their minds. 

One evening, Darling, her four brothers, and Ap 
Griffith were sitting on the cliffs, watching the 
passing ships and the beautiful effects of the sunset 
on the water. 

" Sing something, Darling," said Bertram, " we 
have not heard your voice for ever so long." 

"I really don't feel that I have any to-night, 
Bertram." 

" Oh, nonsense, try ! " 

" Yes, try," chimed in the others. 

" Try, Darling," whispered John. " FU help you." 
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Thus urged, Darling commenced a plaintive Welsh 
air that John had taught her. As she proceeded she 
seemed to pour her whole soul into the music, and 
her rich, flexible voice told Ap Griffith better than 
words how direct from her aching heart came the 
sad minor notes of the old ballad. There were tears 
in her eyes when she finished, 

" You did not help me, John," she said, endea- 
vouring to smile. 

" No, pretty one, you did so beautifully without." 

"Yes," said Halero, springing to his feet, "you 
not only blinded us to the approach of strangers, 
but rendered motionless yonder horsemen by your 
song." 

The others had scarcely time to assume an up- 
right attitude, and express their wonder and con- 
jecture as to who the|riders were, and why trespassing 
on private property, before the elder of the two had 
advanced and dismounted. He was an old gentle- 
man with silvery hair, but still retained in a remark- 
able degree the activity and sprightliness of youth. 
He was attired with scrupulous care in the rather 
fanciful costume worn by gentlemen of wealth and 
position in that period. 
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Bowing low, and doffing his hat in true cavalier 
fashion, he thus addressed himself to Darling — 

" Fair and most bewitching maiden, you will 
pardon my intrusion, and believe me when I say 
that had my attendant and myself been floating on 
yon waves, the fate of the siren-charmed boatmen 
of the German Rhine must have been ours. As it 
is, your power can be better compared to that of 
Orpheus of classic fame, who, it is said, could by 
the music of his lyre charm inanimate bodies into 
motion; for you, little lady, by the music of your 
voice, rendered animate bodies motionless." 

Before Darling had time to reply to this strange 
speech, the gallant old gentleman had turned to 
Bertram, who, being the eldest, had advanced to the 
front of the group. 

" Sir," he said, " if my perception fails me not, 
I imagine that I now address the son of Duncan 
McDougal, Esq., of Dolgelyn, and that I owe him an 
apology for thus riding across his land, but I par- 
ticuUrly wished to examine this part of the coast, 
and having horses under us that shrink not from 
hedges or ditcheSi took the liberty of following my 
inclinations." 
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" No apology is needed," said Bertram, baring his 
head reverentially; "my father Duncan McDougal's 
house and lands are ever open and free to the 
honourable." 

" Your answer is very well worded, young man ; 
may Dolgelyn ever be closed to those who are not." 

Did Bertram's conscience strike him, or did he 
fancy he could detect a touch of sarcasm in the 
stranger's voice? Something caused his haughty 
eye to flash fire, and added dignity to his formal 
bow, which was his only reply. 

" You said truly, sir," remarked Ap Griffith, who 
was a judge and ardent admirer of horses," that you 
are well mounted ; I never saw two more splendid 
creatures ; all their points are perfect. Should like 
the black one for you," he added aside to Darling. 

"Yes," added the old gentleman, proudly, "it 
would be difficult to find a superior to either. Also, 
if you will pardon me for hearing a remark meant 
only for fairer ears, allow me to say that Atalanta 
would not permit even so enchanting a young lady 
as the one we stand before now to approach her, 
much less sit on her back. She objects to her own 
sex — besides, sir, she is not for sale/' 
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" It really did not occur to me for a moment that 
you would part with such a beautiful animal ; but," 
with a little Welsh warmth and impulsiveness, "Dar- 
ling McDougal could ride her, sir. I never saw a 
horse yet that could throw her, or that would not 
recognize in half an hour Darling as its mistress." 

" Then, verily," returned the stranger, " her power 
over the brute creation must be as great as I observe 
it to be over the human." Making another courtly 
obeisance to blushing Darling, he proceeded in his 
grandiloquent style to dilate on the qualities of the 
black mare, Atalanta. " My stud book, gentlemen," 
he continued, "will prove that she belongs to the 
purest breed in England." 

The most uninitiated could not fail to recognize 
the truth of the owner of Atalanta's words. She 
was indeed a magnificent creature, and the young 
men freely gave . vent to their admiration of her 
delicate bright black skin, her long light body, and 
elastic limbs. 

" Oh, how I should like to try her ! " said Darling, 
enthusiastically. 

" I would, too," whispered Mertoun. " Show the 
old fellow what you can do. I'll fetch your saddle." 
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** No, you needn't trouble to do that. I could 
manage her without." 

" You'd better have the saddle, Darling," put in 
John, who had listened to the dialogue ; " she may 
be a bit vicious, though she does not look bad- 
tempered. Besides, if she'll carry you well, and 
money will tempt the old gentleman, I'll buy her — 
would give him a fancy price." 

In almost less time than it would take us to 
narrate. Darling was mounted. 

" If you can retain your seat for the first five 
minutes you'll manage her, Miss Darling," said 
Atalanta's master ; " she is swift and sure of foot, as 
her names indicates, but will not willingly give in 
to one she is unaccustomed to ; keep Her well but 
lightly in hand." 

" Thank you," replied Darling, brightly, forgetting 
all her trouble in the excitement of the moment. 

" Are you right, Darling ? " inquired Ap Griffith. 

" Yes, let go her head." 

"One moment," said the old gentleman, laying 
his hand on the bridle, and turning to Bertram, 
" are you sure your sister is equal to the risk she is 
running?" There was anxiety in his voice, but 
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Bertram's cool " Quite, sir," seemed to satisfy him, 
and he loosed his hold. 

For a few seconds Atalantl stood still, as if gather- 
ing her strength together, while her brilliant eyes 
flashed with a mixture of terror and annoyance. 
Then with an angry snort she suddenly reared high 
in the air, plunged, reared again, and in short, did 
everything that a horse can do that is determined, 
to disencumber itself of its rider. Darling showed 
no sign of vacating her seat, but sat as calmly as if 
in her mother's rocking-chair. Suddenly Atalanta 
altered her tactics, and, pressing her handsome ears 
close to her head, started off at a mad gallop, stop- 
ping after she had gone a few hundred yards with a 
suddenness and jerk that would have thrown any 
ordinary rider. 

. " Give her the hedge a few times, Darling," 
shouted Ap Griffith, "that will quiet her ! " 

Darling obeyed. But Atalanta wheeled round and 
galloped off. The persevering little horsewoman 
brought her up again* and again; still Atalanta 
refused, till the fifth time. Then, without any 
previous proof of acquiescence, she unexpectedly 
gathered up her legs and went over like a feather. 
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After two or three sharp trots round the adjoining 
field, they returned the same way, and Atalanta stood 
quietly while Darling patted her arched neck and 
talked to her in the kind low voice that horses love. 

" Now show them that we are friends," concluded 
Darling ; and, yielding gracefully to her conqueror's 
request and hand, the mare, with a pretty canter, 
carried her back to the starting-point. 

" Well done ! Hurrah, Darling ! " cried her 
brothers and Ap Griffith. 

" Yes, well done ! " echoed the stranger. " I have 
often heard of Miss Darling McDougal's abilities as 
a rider, but never expected such a display as this. 
Will the accomplished little equestrian accept Ata- 
lanta as a small reward for her bravery ? I mean 
what I say." 

" Thank you," said Bertram, interrupting, before 
astonished Darling had time to reply. ** My sister 
would not dream of accepting such a handsome 
present from one entirely unknown to her." 

" Enough," replied the old gentleman, haughtily ; 
and, gently leading Darling aside, he said in an 
undertone, *' I am no stranger, but " 





[ERE he hesitated, as if overcome with 
emotion, and Darling's blue eyes filled 
with wonder, and her sweet breath 
came and went quickly between her 
parted lips, as the stranger brokenly finished the 
sentence. 

"One who has watched you at a distance for 

many years, and with whom you ought to be 

familiar — your grandfather, Herbert St. Lawrence." 

Darling was about to speak, but with a wave of 

the hand he silenced her. 

" I know what you were going to say," he con- 
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tinued, " but I cannot ever look upon your mother 
again. She disobeyed me. Darling, and left me 
when I most needed her. I am a lonely, broken- 
hearted old man now ; there is no joy in my life. 
True, I have wealth; but what are riches if you 
have no one to love ? Besides, I hear she is sadly 
altered, and I would rather remember my little 
Bertha as I saw her last, and with no shadow of 
pain in. her azure eyes, no silver threads among her 
soft golden hair. You are very much like her, child, 
but, I fancy, possess more strength of character. 
Rest assured of one thing, that if you ever want a 
true friend — and you will some day — that you will 
find one in St. Lawrence. You must accept Ata- 
lanta ; I brought her here for you, intending in some 
way or other to leave her behind. Just beyond 
yonder row of trees I have another horse waiting for 
my servant. You see he has almost reached it, and 
according to my orders will be off. I must follow. 
Hush ! I want no thanks. All I ask is that you 
will not divulge my name until I am gone." 

Bending forward, he lifted Darling's small hand to 
bis lips. 

f* One \yord pf reconciliatioi\ for my niother^j" 

^ .. . . ' * 

5 
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pleaded Darling, in a choking voice ; " she, too, is 
broken-hearted." 

"Not, one," he answered, drawing himself up, 
steim and cold ; " I have already betrayed too much 
weakness." 

Walking back stately and erect to the im- 
patiently waiting young men, he loosed his horse 
from the wooden railings, and quickly mounting, 
said, " I shall leave your sister, gentlemen, to 
explain what may appear a little mysterious in my 
behaviour." 

" But the mare, sir ? Where is your man gone ? 
I really cannot " 

Before Bertram could finish his expostulation, the 
stranger was out of hearing, and Darling's hand on 
his arm arrested his attention. 

" Bertram," she said, " I am going to keep Ata- 
lanta. That was our mother's father, Herbert St. 
Lawrence." 

" What an idiot I must be 1 " exclaimed Ap 
Griffith. "I was sure I had seen the old gent 
before. My father bought a horse from him two or 
three years ago, and I v^ent down to his place to 
fetch it." 
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" Well, if it is he, Pm surprised at Darling keep- 
ing Atalanta, or whatever her name is," declared 
Halero, hotly. " As he has held himself aloof from 
us all these years, he should till the end." 

** I don't see that," chimed in Mertoun, " have 
what you can out of him. Darling is not the only 
one present who would have accepted that mare if 
they had the chance." 

Then followed a warm discussion on the propriety 
of Darling's acceptance, until at last Archie inter- 
fered, as he mostly did when a debate was carried 
too far, saying quietly, " This question is not for us 
to settle. If father does not approve, the mare can 
be sent home; if he does, Darling may well be 
proud of her present." 

'*Yes, I am proud of her," echoed Darling, 
putting her arm round the mare's graceful neck, and 
resting her yellow head on her shining black mane. 
Atalanta seemed to understand, and looked pleased. 

" Well," said John, " I'll give you a fair price for 
her any day. Darling; but if you take my advice, 
you'll neither return nor sell her — with Atalanta 
under you, you'll not only be the prettiest but the 
post handsomely mounted horsewoman in Wales." 
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Darling only laug-hed in reply. She was used to 
John's compliments. But her sweet young face 
soon grew serious again, and she said a little sadly, 
though very firmly, " I am sorry that Bertram and 
Halero are vexed with me ; but at the same time, I 
feel I could not have acted differently." 

" That's all about it, then," said Halero, whose 
temper was hot but quickly over, and, like all those 
people who lack self-control, often suffered as much 
pain himself when he cooled down as his words had 
inflicted on others. 

Bertram was silent, he was always slow in giving 
his opinion; Mertoun, on the contrary, was wild 
with delight over such a handsome addition to the 
stable, and gave vent to his superfluous feelings in 
** three cheers for the generous old gent " and his 
*' plucky little sister. Darling." 

As they neared the house. Darling said, " You 
must let me go in first to tell mamma quietly ; any 
little surprise or excitement is too much for her if 
it comes suddenly." 

She found Mrs. McDougal sitting in her usual 
place — in the low chair by the window. She smiled 
when Darling entered the room ; but her daughter 
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was struck, as she had oftentimes been lately, by the 
extreme pallor of her mother's face and sadness of 
expression. 

" Has the time seemed very long,'dearest ? ">aid 
Darling, as she gave her a warm, loving kiss. " I 
did not intend to staylout more than half an hour ; . 
but I've been trying a horse." 

" What horse, my dear ? Fm really afraid you'll 
come to grief one of these days." 

" Oh no, mamma, I am too well used to it. But 
if ever any animal tried to throw me this one did. 
But she is a lovely creature, and quite] tractable 
now. And what do you think, mother ? the gentle- 
man that brought her here gave her to me as a 
reward for my bravery." 

" Ah, I can guess who that was ! " replied Mrs. 
McDougal : "John Ap Griffith." 

" No, dearest, not John, but some one you know." 
Then gently and slowly Darling told her all that the 
reader is already familiar^with, keeping back and 
endeavouring to modify what she knew would hurt 
her sensitive feelings and give her pain. 

" Oh, but Darling ! " she broke forth, clasping her 
thin hands piteously, and looking up with flushed. 
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tear-stained face, " to think that he had no wish to 
see me — would not send me, his only child, one 
word of forgiveness. But he is like your father in 
that — it is not his nature to pardon. Surely I have 
been punished enough." 

" Moll was right," thought Darling, "the reaping 
begins in this life. Even my gentle mother must 
see the harvest of what she has sown." 

But Darling kept her reflections to herself, and 
kissed away her mother's tears, and tried to assure 
her that she felt convinced in her own mind that in 
the depths of her grandfather's proud heart he 
had longed to see and had forgiven his "little 
Bertha." 

"You may depend, mother, dear," she said, "he'll 
come again, and come in to see you then ; he is 
breaking through gradually." 

" He must make haste, then. Darling. Oh, my 
pet, can't you see I'm going to leave you ? I try to 
move about the house a little, and be as bright as 
possible ; but it is useless hiding it — I am daily 
becoming weaker — slowly, but surely dying." 

" Oh, mother ! " 

" It is true, my child, my dear child, too true." 
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** Hush, mother ! it would be more than I could 
bear," sobbed Darling. 

" Not more, my love," said Mrs. McDougal. She 
was calm again now. " Human hearts can bear a lot. 
I have borne a lot and lived; but even to sorrow 
there is an end. I have drunk the cup to the dregs. 
I feel tired now, and it is growing late; we will 
have a long talk to-morrow. I have several things 
to tell you ; but one thing I would say now. Darling, 
it is that you, my dearest, will have nothing to 
regret. You have been since your babyhood the 
sunshine of* my sad life, and of late, my precious 
one, you have been so much more thoughtful and 
womanly. Sometimes I almost fancy that I an; the 
child and you the mother. Your very presence 
seems to strengthen me, Darling ; you are so tender 
and comforting, just like your father used to be 
when we first married, if I was not well. I have 
been thinking a great deal of those days lately, and 
of when I was a girl at home. I've heard that as 
one nears the end of life the mind wanders back to 
the beginning. I hope my father did not consider 
you unmaidenly. He used to be particularly fasti- 
dious over me. If you ever see him again, you must 
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explain how exclusively you have been brought up — 
having no lady friend, save myself, therefore depend - 
ing solely on your brothers for companionship in 
outdoor exercise. The natural consequence is that 
you have become more venturesome than young 
ladies generally. But Fm weary now — must not 
talk any more." 

" No, dearest, don't ; to-morrow will be a quiet day; 
we shall have time to go over all these little things." 

To-morrow ! how often that word is vn our lips I 
How confidently we speak of it, and arrange for it I 
and how little we know what it may bring forth I 
To-day only is ours. If you have anything to do, do 
it quickly — anything to say, say it now. 







|ONG after every one in the house had 
retired, and the stillness of the night 
had come, Darling sat by her little bed- 
room window, and leaned upon the sill. 
The window was open, and the cool breeze blew the 
roses that peeped in back and fore, and sometimes 
they kissed her fevered forehead, and their soft touch 
and sweet breath seemed to comfort her. But, oh ! 
her heart was aching, aching. How many hearts do, 
if we did but know it ! > but they are cloaked over, 
and their owners smile ; yes, smile, and we think 
them happy. Darling's heart seemed bursting just 
now ; and as she gazed upon the calm moonlit sea, 
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a great longing came over her — a longing to sleep 
beneath its peaceful bosom — a longing for rest. 

Darling's life was becoming quite eventful. But 
what life is not ? I knew a little old woman very 
intimately once. She lived in a small thatched 
cottage in the centre of a deep valley — a deep valley 
the stillness of which was seldom broken by any voice 
or footsteps save Nanny's. She had lived there 
nearly all her life, and the last thirty years alone. 
The thickly wooded hills rose up sharp and steep 
around this quiet home — hidden and secure it was 
from the curious eyes and ken of men. Only the 
stars could overlook Nanny. The din and bustle of 
the busy world never reached her ears, she had never 
visited a great city, and yet Nanny's life was full of 
thrilling interest, and rife with incidents thai would 
set aglow the heart of the niost sensational of 
modern novelists. But you say there are some very 
uneventful lives. Yes, some that seem so to us ; but 
to the persons themselves they are not. Go and 
talk to that old farmer with the white hair and 
feeble knee — he has never been twenty miles from 
his native parish; but he will shake his head and 
tell you that he has seen and heard strange things 
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in his time — to you they would sound very common- 
place, but to him, looked back at through the 
magnifying glasses of old age, they were occurrences 
of momentous importance and interest, though they 
be nothing of greater consequence than the burning 
of the barn, "and every straw that was in it, sir; " 
a village scandal, or his one and longest journey to 

the town of M , every little incident of which he 

has related a hundred times, and remembers "as 
well as if it was yesterday." It is only in com- 
parison with more public lives and wide-world 
wanderers that his was an uneventful life — all 
things are greater or smaller by comparison. The 
ant has as much right to call a molehill a moun- 
tain as you have so to name Snowdon — that is, 
speaking comparatively — size, ideas, and all things 
considered. 

But to return to Darling. She stayed by the 
window far into the night; she could not sleep — 
who can when they are conscious of a thick shadow 
creeping over and encircling them ? Darling's mother 
was " slowly but surely dying " — passing silently but 
swiftly away from her. It was useless for Darling 
to stretch out her pretty white arms as she sat there 
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in the moonlight and realized the departure of the 
one she loved most on earth — useless for her to cry, 
" Mother, mother, I cannot let you go." Put down 
your hands, Darling; the strongest human hands 
cannot hold, could not retain her. The grave is 
open* Hush your voice — death beckons — and he 
was never disobeyed ! Do you wonder that Darling 
thought this the crown of her sorrow — its culmina- 
tion? Not if you have watched the form nearest 
and dearest to you waste away — the dear, loving 
eyes become day by day less bright — the firm, 
familiar step uncertain and slow. Not if you have 
ever known the softness of a mother's hand, the 
warmth of a mother's kiss, the unselfishness of a 

I 

mother's love. We saw the other day the lip of a 
strong man tremble as he told us his mother was 
sick unto death. And yet he had been away from 
her for years. Oh, a mother's love! Value it, 
prize it, for it is unequalled on this green earth. 
Poor Darling! the darkness around your pathway 
is thickening, and the storm-cloud is coming on 
apace. 

The following morning Darling was down betimes, 
and, as was her usual custom, took her mother an 
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early cup of tea. Mrs. McDougal seemed better and 
brighter, and a ray of hope lighted Darling's heart. 

"You are looking quite yourself again, mamma, 
dear," she said cheerfully; "you must not talk so 
sadly to-day as you did last night ; we shall keep 
you a long time yet." 

** I hope so, my dearest ; but I fancy when the end 
comes, it will come suddenly. I've been reading 
Archie's Bible this morning, and it is very beautiful 
and comforting, Darling. I regret deeply that I've 
not studied it more, and oftener sought within its 
sacred pages consolation. I'm confident that had 
I done so many a sorrow would have been softened, 
many a pain made less. It is a grand thing to be 
a Christian, Darling. Had I been one, your father 
would, perhaps, have lived a different life, the boys 
grown up better men. But so it is, dear ; we allow 
our days and years and health and vigour to pass ; 
the days when our influence, at least over a few, was 
great, when our example might have been followed ; 
the years when we could have done something for 
Christ, something for sin-stricken humanity. We 
allow them to pass without one really serious thought 
of God or eternity, and then, when the day is done 
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and the years are gone — when we are useless to 
others and a trouble to ourselves, we offer the 
worn-out remnant of our lives to our Creator, I am 
ashamed to do it, Darling — ashamed." 

*' Mother dear, you are too hard upon yourself," 
said Darling, endeavouring to be calm and to still the 
tremor in her voice. " Your life has been a beauti- 
ful one — full of love and gentleness, self-denial and 
forbearance. Why, mother, I can look back through 
the months and years we have spent together — look 
back even to my earliest memories — and not recollect 
one angry word fall from your lips, one frown on 
your dear face. Oh, mother ! you are everything to 
me; you must not talk of dying;" and Darling buried 
her face in her hands and wept bitterly. 

" Hush, my precious one ! I did not mean to vex 
you — it is hard to part. God knows what anguish 
I have suffered looking forward to it ; but He has 
removed the sting. Now I can trust you to His 
keeping, and my soul to His mercy. But remember, 
Darling, it is possible to be all you have described 
me, and yet not a Christian. It is my disposition to 
be amiable. Now, my pet, I will try to sleep a little. 
I don't feel equal to getting up just yet." 
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" No, don't attempt it until after dinner, dear," 
replied Darling, drying her tears; "you will be 
stronger then.'* 

" I hope so. Do you expect John Ap Griffith 
here to-day ? " 

"Yes, mother; he said last evening he'd very 
likely be over this morning. Do you want to see 
him ? " 

** Yes, tell me if he comes." 

Darling had scarcely got to the foot of the stairs 
before John arrived. Retracing her steps, she in- 
formed her mother. 

**John has come, dear; did you want to see 
him ? " 

" No, but " 

" But what, dearest ? " 

" Oh, Darling ! you may think it strange, childish 
even, of me, but I have such a yearning, longing 
desire to see my father, to receive his blessing and 
forgiveness. Do you think if you and John were to 
ride over to Hague House and tell him I was " 

" Don't try to finish the sentence, mother dear," 
said Darling, kissing her quivering lips ; " it is a 
natural wish. We will go and do our best to get 
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him to' return with us. I believe he will come. 
We shall not be able to go there and back though 
under six hours. Do you think you can manage 
without me for so long ? " 

"Yes, yes, nicely, dear; if you will but go, Archie 
will come and sit with me if I wish him." 






[ARLING was seated in her saddle, and 
Atalanta, after the performance of a 
graceful quadruped quadrille, and vari- 
ous elevations of her dainty feet, and 
tossing of her dainty head, sobered down and started 
off at a sharp trot. Darling looked splendid on 
horseback ; her elegantly moulded, lithe figure moved 
in easy unison with the motion of her horse, and her 
pretty face and rippling hair would have bewitched a 
less susceptible heart than John's. 

"That little round hat suits you so beautifully, 
Darling," he said; " but, there, what doesn't?" he 
added, as th^ foolish fondness deepened in his -eyes." 
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"You should not talk so extravagantly to me, 
John," replied Darlingj blushing slightly. 

*' Oh, but you are so lovely, little one, so deliciously 
bewitching, wha could help telling you so ? I can't. 
You seem to re-captivate me every time I see you." 

No, poor John could not help it — did not try to 
help it ; but if he had, it would have been all the 
same. He was unfortunately fated to love Darling 
McDougal. 

" But why did you say I must not talk to you in 
this manner? " he continued, in a. pained voice. 
. *' Because it is not right," answered Darling, at 
the same time giving a touch to Atalanta with her 
gold-topped riding-^hip, wliich sent that highly 
sensitive lady off into a furious, breath-taking gallop. 

Further conversation was impossible. And as 
John's thorough-bred chestnut would not allow the 
black mare to leave him far behind, Ap Griffith 
had nothing to do but to bury his slightly ruffled 
love thoughts in the excitement of a race. 

The conversation was not renewed when the speed 
slackened. John kept wisely silent, for he could see 
that Darling was in no mood for talking. After 
nearly three hour§' bard riding they came to a bend 
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in the road, and suddenly opened before them a long 
oak avenue — a long avenue where the green leaves 
met overhead and kissed each other; where runaway 
sunbeams played hide-and-seek among the cool 
sober shadows; where green ferns grew silently tall, 
and brown rabbits gambolled on the moss-covered, 
grass-grown roadway — a long avenue that gradually 
sloped down to a rustic wooden bridge that spanned 
a calm, cool lake, which narrowed in the centre, 
and broadened on either side, on whose limpiii 
bosom there rested the green leaves and pure 
upturned faces of innumerable water-lilies— a long 
avenue that gently rose again until you reached a 
massive, curiously fretted iron gate, through which 
you could descry the terraced lawn, carved balcony, 
and narrow, tall windows of Hague House. 

"This is my mother's home," said Darling, as 
the scene, the beauty of which we have but faintly 
described, burst upon her view. 

Reining in her horse, she sat motionless, and John 
watched her blue eyes slowly fill with tears, her rosy 
lips tremble, and the crystal drops fall silently upon 
her heaving bosom. 

"Oh, John!" she said presently, "although I 
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have never been here before, I know alipost every 
foot in this avenue. Here my mother played when 
a little girl; here she learnt to ride her pretty 
white pony she has told me so much about ; and 
down there on that little bridge my father whispered 
his first words of love, and won her guileless young 
heart. Oh, John! why did he take her from this 
lovely, peaceful place ? Why not have left her here 
where she would have been happy and loved and 
honoured, instead of wrenching her away from 
sheltering arms and never-changing affection, to love 
her for a little while, then cast her aside, a terrified, 
neglected, broken-hearted woman. 

*' You are too hard upon your father," said John ; I 

and then hurriedly, "but it is useless dwelling on , 

the subject. Come, we are wasting time,'* 

" So we are. I was forgetting myself." 

I 

Down the avenue they rode, and over the quaint i 

wooden bridge, and up again until they reached the | 

gate. Then Darling alighted, and gave John the 
charge of Atalanta's bridle. 

An aged footman met Darling at the door, and 
with obsequious politeness conducted her into a 
richly-furnished library, the walls of which were 
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literally lined with handsomeIy»-carved, closely- 
packed book-shelves, here and there relieved by 
a recess draped with ancient tapestry, in which 
stood a life-size figure of one of the heathen 
deities. The air was heavy with the perfume of 
exotics, and tremulous with the music of a deep- 
toned, unseen organ. Darling stood transfixed with 
awe and admiration. She was still standing when 
the music ceased, and emerged from behind the 
luxuriant folds of crimson and gold hangings at the 
far end of the apartment the stately form of Herbert 
St. Lawrence. He bowed low as he approached 
Darling, and said, *' May the gods forgive me ; but 
the glamour of a wondrous loveliness has entranced 
my senses and dimmed my sight ! Whom have I 
the honour of addressing ? Is it Aurora, on whose 
fair cheek glimmereth the first blush of the morning ? 
Is it Flora, in whose presence the flower buds burst 
into blossom ? Or is it ? O ye gods ! is it Bertha 
— my lovely, erring child Bertha ? ** 

His voice shook with emotion, and Darling for a 
moment scarcely knew how to answer this strangely 
put question in reference to her identity, and a 
shadow of something akin to fear came over her, as 
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she realized herself alone with this peculiar person- 
age. That he possessed a mighty intellect she felt 
convinced. But had reason fallen from the throne ? 
or second childhood claimed its right to reign ? No, 
no, Darling; neither. The brain of Herbert St. 
Lawrence was as vigorous as ever it had been, and 
free as yours from a touch of decay. But he had 
lived so much alone — so much among the myths of 
classic story, that they had become almost realities 
to him. Besides, Darling's visit was so unexpected, 
and her beauty and resemblance to her mother, 
when she was Bertha St. Lawrence, so striking ! 

" Don't you know me, sir," said Darling, in a low, 
sweet voice. " Don't you know your granddaughter. 
Darling McDougal ? " 

By this time he was kneeling at her feet, and her 
hand was pressed to his lips. Profound courtesy 
was natural to Herbert St. Lawrence. He belonged 
to the old school, and — 

" As became a noble knight. 
Was gracious to all ladies." 

Not like the modern fop, who thinks flippant fami- 
liarity the " proper style " with which to treat the 
gentler sex. 
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Of course the relationship of grandsire and grand- 
child was as yet a name only between Darling and 
Mr. St. Lawrence. The homage he paid her now 
was such as he had ever rendered to woman and 
beauty. 

You, reader, had you seen Darling McDougal as 
she stood in the library of Hague House that morn- 
ing would not have wondered at any man, with even 
an ordinary sense of the beautiful, bending before 
her, much less St. Lawrence, who had all his life 
revelled amid and feasted his soul on everything 
that was loveliest in art or nature. It is useless for 
us plainer specimens of womanhood to lay a veto 
upon pretty forms and faces. The shrine of beauty 
has been surrounded by prostrate devotees in all 
ages, and will be, till beauty be banished from being 
• — a forgotten glory. Yes, Darling looked at her 
best just now. A mixture of timidity and eagerness 
caused the colour to flush and fade in her delicate 
cheeks, while intensity of purpose added earnestness 
and depth to her expressive eyes. The wind, too, 
had coquettishly caressed and wooed her yellow hair 
into innumerable bewitching little curls and ripples 
and had, unknown to Darling, loosened it from the 
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severe knot of black ribbon behind, and allowed it to 
fall like a ray of sunshine upon the darkness of her 
.closely-fitting riding-habit. 

The priceless statue of Venus, which stood to 
Darling's right, and was ostensibly hid among 
feathery foreign ferns, but in reality only more fully 
revealed, was not more perfect in outline than was 
Darling's dainty figure — not more delicate in deve- 
lopment, nor softer in curve. Supple she was as the 
topmost spray of the willow tree ; pliable as the 
summer grass that bends before the breeze. 

Oh, girls, girls ! think not that any true-bom 
artist would discover a single line of beauty among 
all the stuffed, padded, buckramed, crinoletted 
figures of the present time; that a sculptor would 
seek among our deluded leaders of style, with their 
pinched waist and distorted shoulders a model. 

No, believe us that to be beautiful is to be 
natural ; and that fashion's unveiled name to-day is 
— deformity. 



yes, I know you now, child," said 

t. Lawrence, rising and drawing his 

and across his forehead ; " the plea- 

„are of seeing you at Hague House was 

so unanticipated that really momentarily my mind 

became a perfect chaos of conflicting ideas and deci> 

sions. You will pardon me, little lady, will you 

not ? " 

" Certainly, sir, if there is really anything to 
pardon. But I am come with a message, sir ; and 
time flies." 

The colour had left Darling's face now, and she 
almost rivalled the marble statues in whiteness ; but 
her voice was clear and firm as she said, " It is that 
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my mother, your daughter Bertha, whom you once 

loved so dearly, is dying — slowly but surely dying — 

» 

and feels that she cannot die happily without once 
more seeing her father, and hearing from his own 
lips that he forgives her." 

St. Lawrence started as if struck. " Dying, did 
you say ? - It cannot be. She was always delicate — 
she will revive again — and yet that is just the way 
her mother went, my beautiful young wife — like the 
fading of a flower." 

'* You will come, then, sir ?" interrupted Darling, 
eagerly ; " come now ! " 

** No, I cannot come. I have vowed a thousand 
times that I would never look upon her face again, 
alive or dead. At least, not if it were in my power to 
avoid doing so — and a St. Lawrence never breaks his 
oath. Your mother died to me when she cruelly 
deserted me over thirty years ago. All that love 
could dream of, or wealth procure, I laid at her feet, 
Darling McDougal, and yet she spurned me, and — 
but I will not speak of the man who beguiled her, 
he is your father." 

Darling feared her case was hopeless, for a terrible 
anger convulsed the stalwart figure of Herbert St. 
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Lawrence, and fired his eye. and clenched his hand 
as he recalled the past. 

" No one/* he continued, " but my own child ever 
left me, except for the grave. My servants grow old 
in my service, and breathe their last under my bene- 
diction. I shall go myself soon, and rejoice to know 
that in the eternal sleep of death the heart yearneth 
not for love, nor knoweth the bitterness of forsaken- 



ness.*' 



" Oh, but you will come ! " exclaimed Darling, 
clasping her little hands, as she pictured the agony 
of her mother's disappointment. Advancing to- 
wards him, she unconsciously grasped his arm, and 
lifting her tearful, beseeching eyes to his face, said 
pleadingly, ''Oh, grandfather, dear grandfather, 
come ! If you will, I'll love you always, and you will 
be happy in knowing that you granted your only 
child's last request. Oh, I cannot, cannot go back 
and tell her that you refused ! " 

As he looked down at her, and listened to her 
sweet voice, his heart melted. " Dear little grand- 
daughter," he said, " to be beloved by you would 
indeed be a joy in my old age. Tell Bertha, my 
child Bertha, that I will come to her to-morrow." 
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" To-day," urged Darling. 

" Well, then, to-day. I will be there with the 
setting of the sun." 

"Pardon me, grandfather; but could you not 
come now? Even then it may be too late. She 
feels the end will come soon and suddenly at the 
last. Death may be even nearer than we think." 

" I will be there when the sun sets, little girl, not 
before. . I must have time to compose myself." 

Deeply thankful for her success. Darling took her 
departure. She found John patiently waiting, and 
rejoicing that a groom had relieved him of the care 
of restive Atalanta. 

The kitchen clock was striking three as John and 
Darling alighted from their horses at the back door 
of Dolgelyn. 

Peggy, an old and faithful servant, met them. 

" What is the matter, Peggy ? " inquired Darling, 
breathlessly; instantly noticing the anxiousness of 
her tear-stained face. 

"Oh, Miss Darling! missis have bin so awful 
bad since you went away, and the master and the 
young gentlemen all went away soon after you, and 
said they would not be home afore to-morrow." 
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Darling did not wait to hear the end of Peggy's 
speech, but darted through the kitchen and upstairs, 
Peggy following, and still talking. 

" Hush! " said Darling, as they neared her 
mother's door, ** she'll hear you." 

As Darling entered the room, Mrs. McDougal sat 
up in the bed. " Has he come ? " she inquired, 
excitedly. 

" No," answered Darling, ** he will be here 
presently, dear." 

But before she could give the explanation, Mrs. 
McDougal had sunk back on her pillow, and a 
deathly pallor had overspread her face. 

"O my God! she is dying. Mother, mother!'* 

** Hisht ye, Miss Darling ! it's only a faint ; she's 
had many of 'em to-day, poor dear." 

"Don't be frightened. Darling," said Archie, 
who had never left his post at the bedside; "she 
will be better presently. Look, she is opening her 
eyes." 

" Darling, is that you ? " 

" Yes, mother dear, and grandfather will be here 
in a few hours." 

"Ah ! be didn't come. I remember now. It will 
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be too late in a few hours. Kiss me, my precious 
child ; you have done your best. Don't cry. 

** I had a lot I have wanted to tell you, dearest, 
for a long time, but have kept putting it off. Find- 
ing myself sinking so rapidly this morning, I told 
Archie ; he will tell you when I am gone ; but you 
must promise me not to let it vex you overmuch." 

" Yes, mother darling, I promise. Don't talk about, 
it any more ; I know what it is— have known it for 
some time. Have you sent for the doctor, Archie ? " 

" Yes, but he has not yet arrived." 

** His coming would be useless, my children. I 
should like to have seen your father and the boys ; 
but no one knows where they are gone. I feel cer- 
tain the end has come. I thought I should suddenly 
sink. What did my father say, Darling ? " 

" Tell Bertha, my child Bertha, that I will come 
to her with the setting sun." 

Again the deadly faintness came on. This time 
it lasted longer. Recovering, she asked — 

" Is John Ap Griffith here ? " 

"Yes, my 4ear, dariing mother; would you like 
to see him ? " 

" Yes ; go for him, Peggy." 
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When Peggy had disappeared, Mrs. McDougal 
said — 

*' I think John will want to marry you some day, 
Darling." 

''I hope not, mother dear; it would be like 
marrying one of my brothers." 

" Then, my love, you must not give him any more 
encouragement." 

** I have not meant to do so in the past," replied 
Darling, blushing deeply. *' It is only of late that 
it has occurred to me that John wishes to be more 
than a friend ; he is so kind, mother, I don't know 
what to do." 

** Yes, my love, he is very, very kind, and it is 
difficult for me to advise you. I hardly like to tell 
you my one objection, and yet I must : it is the 
almost unbounded influence your father has over 
him." 

The entrance of Peggy prevented the conversation 
proceeding further. 

*' Mr. Ap Griffith is gone to see if he can find the 
master, mam." 

" I am glad of that ; if any one can, John will. 
They may not be gone far. Tell your father, Archie, 
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how much I have longed to-day to wish him good- 
bye, to have one last kiss, and tell him that my love 
has never changed, and that for all his coldness and 
neglect I forgive him." 

Here she broke down, and the tears streamed 
down her thin, wasted cheeks. Darling and Archie 
were kneeling side by side by the bed. 

Recovering herself a little she lovingly smoothed 
alternately Darling's yellow curls and Archie's 
straight brown hair. 

** Oh, Darling, how I love your hair ! What a 
pleasure it has always been to touch it, to twist it 
round my fingers. May God bless you, my precious, 
precious child, and guide and guard you ! I leave 
you in His hands. And you, Archie, my youngest, 
my delicate, weakly boy, you have ever been good to 
everybody. Still love your father; if all forsake 
him, you must not. Oh, how my heart yearns over 
him and my three erring sons! Give them their 
mother's blessing, won't you ? " 

But Darling and Archie were speechless. They 
could^only bury^their faces in their hands and sob. 
As for poor Peggy, she was beside herself; all she 
could do was sit at the foot of the bed and rock 
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herself backwards and forwards, and cry as if her 
heart were breaking. 

"Peggy, dear Peggy," said Mrs. McDougal, "you 
have always been a faithful servant to me. Promise 
now that you will never leave Miss Darling." 

" Never, missis, never ; Peggy '11 never leave her." 

Then there came an awful stillness, and Darling 
looking up thought she was dead. 

" Oh, mother, mother ! " 

" Hisht, Miss Darling ! let the dear lamb die 
peaceably ; she isn't gone." 

No, she was not gone, for her eyes slowly opened, 
and a sweet smile lit up her face, while brokenly 
came the words, " Oh, my children ! such a great 
multitude in white robes — through much tribulation 
— ^yes, blessed Saviour — I, too, am come — through 
much — tribulation — my father, tell him I wanted to 
see him — but could not — wait — Darling." 

" Yes, mother ; what is it — my precious mother ? 
Do you want anything ? " 

But there came no reply. Her spirit had fled to 
the land wher eno love grows cold, no heart waits 
in vain for forgiveness. 

John Ap Griffith came just in time to lift Darling 

7 
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from the floor and carry her to the air, while Peggy 
closed the eyes of Bertha McDougal, and wiped 
from her white face a lingering tear-drop. 
Oh, glorious, glorious thought — the last tear ! 






|RUE to his word, with the setting of 
the sun, came Herbert St. Lawrence. 
Darling met him at the door, and with- 
out a word of greeting conducted him 
upstairs. Silently he followed her. Something in 
her white, agonized face chilled his heart and sealed 
his lips ; still he was not prepared for the worst, and 
stood like one transfixed, while Darling, in a hard, 
cold voice, pointed to her mother, and said, bitterly, 
" She could not wait." 

Like a drunken man, he staggered forward and 
grasped the old-fashioned bed- post. Bending oVei* 
the pillow, he cried — 
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" Bertha, Bertha, my little Bertha, I forgive you, 
Bertha ! Will you pardon me ? " 

But the closed lips gave no response, and the 
folded hands were motionless. 

" Can't you see that you are too late ? '* said Dar- 
ling, relentlessly. " Come away ! " 

" Oh, Darling, have pity; I am an old man." 

Yes, he was an old man now; sorrow quickly 
ages ; the stately form was bowed, and the flashing 
eye was dim with tears, as Darling, touched by his 
anguish, led him to an armchair beside a little round 
table, on which lay Archie's Bible. 

"This comforted her," said Darling, laying her 
hand upon the book. *' God is always ready to 
forgive." 

** Ah ! but, Darling, you will never know how much 
I loved her. Oh! Bertha, Bertha, I was too proud 
to stoop, Darling — too proud. O my God! that 
dear dead face will haunt me always. I came too 
late. She could not wait. No, she could not wait. 
I ought to have come years ago." 

" Reaping and sowing," thought Darling, as she 
gaffed upon his grief — " the haughtiest heart must 
reap." 
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" We cannot undo the past, grandfather," she said, 
gently ; " is it not nice to think that she knew you 
were on the way — that you did not refuse to come ?" 

" Yes, but. Darling, had I come with you I should 
have been in time — that will be the eternal regret. 
The truth is, Darling, I was not as you say God is, 
ready to forgive. I had steeled my soul, determined 
never to yield." * 

** That was dreadful ; for if we hope to be par- 
doned, we must pardon. Mother was pointing out 
to me only a few evenings ago the words in the 
prayer our Saviour taught his disciples, ' Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.' Oh, mother, mother, how I shall miss 
you ! She was everything to me, grandfather." 

** Yes, my child, I know she was. I have been 
selfish, thinking only of my own regrets. Your loss 
cannot be measured." 

Drawing Darling to him, he kissed her over and 
over again, and they wept together. 

Sympathy was born in heaven and nurtured by 
the angels. Under its influence the most foreign 
natures become united. St. Lawrence and Darling 
McDougal felt its power. The oneness of their 
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sorrow bound them to each other from that day 
forth and for ever. 

'^ Come to live with me, little granddaughter," he 
said. '* Together we will reverence her memory. 
Come, Darling, you shall be mistress of Hague 
House, and all I possess yours. Let me endeavour 
by anticipating your every want, and granting every 
request within my power, to atone slightly for my 
harshness to my only child, by devoting the remainder 
of my life to her daughter." 

But Darling shook her head. " That is a beauti- 
ful picture of peace and happiness," she sighed ; "but 
my duty is plain — if ever I was needed at home it is 
now, though from my father I expect but little love." 

"You are right. Darling; brave little grand- 
daughter, you are right ! Remember, nevertheless, 
that to you my doors are ever open, to protect and 
comfort you my soul ever longing." 

Then he took his leave — ^took his leave of Darling, 
not to meet her again for many a weary day — 
took leave of the still, breathless body of Bertha 
McDougal — kissed for the last time the lips that had 
called him " father." 

Great God ! what pen can depict the agony of the 
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last good-bye ? Human language is too feeble, words 
die in the presence of death. " The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness," but cannot tell it to another. 

No one could persuade Darling to leave her 
mother's room that evening. " No," she said, " I 
shall stay here until my father comes. He will 
surely be home to-night. You must all go to bed, 
your strength will be needed to-morrow ; besides, I 
wish to be the first to meet my father. If you are 
determined not to go home, John, you had better 
lie down by Archie ; he is quite prostrated by this 
trouble, and would be glad of company." 

Every one could see it was useless to argue with 
Darling, so they left her to herself. 

Ah ! Darling could never forget the lonely hours 
she spent by her mother's bedside that night — the 
feeling of utter desolation that came over her — the 
dread [solitude. But who is there in this world 
of death and graves that has not, or will not pass 
through the same experience ? It is too general to 
need description. 

" O God ! to clasp those fingers close, 
And yet to feel so lonely ; 
To see the light on dearest brows, 
Which is the daylight only." 
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The night was far advanced when Duncan 
McDougal and his sons came home. Everybody was 
soundly sleeping except Darling — even John Ap 
Griffith, who ^had resolved to keep awake, had lost 
consciousness. 

Noiselessly they entered the house and ascended 
the stairs. The stealthy opening of the bedroom 
door was the first sound Darling heard. Starting 
up and hurrying across the room, she stood face to 
face with her father. It was light enough for her to 
see the savage look that flashed into McDougal's 
eyes as they met hers. 

** What do you want here ? " he said in an angry 
undertone. " Am I a suspicious character, and my 
daughter a spy ? If not, why is it that of late she is 
always dogging my footsteps and watching my move- 
ments ? " 

Darling tried to answer, but could not utter a 
single word. 

Pushing her roughly aside, he strode to the foot of 
the bed. The moon shone full on the white, dead 
face of his wife. One glance was sufficient, but his 
gaze seemed riveted. 

Darling fled from the room. The terrible horror 
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depicted on her father's countenance struck terror to 
her heart. She could not look upon him the second 
time. An hour passed before she could summon 
courage to go into the room again, but with a strong 
effort she at last did so. 

McDougal was standing just where she had left 
him — did not appear to have moved. A current of 
air swept through the room from the open window 
as Darling quietly entered, and blew a stray lock of 
Bertha McDougal's hair from beneath the soft lace 
cap which encircled her head. McDougal shud- 
dered, and hastily stepping round to the side of the 
bed, gently put it back. But his hand trembled, 
and although he tried to avoid doing so, his fingers 
touched her cold, icy forehead, and quicker than 
electricity the chill shot through his every vein and 
froze the blood that ebbed from his heart ; he drew 
back and sank into a chair. 

" Why did you not send for me ? " said he, after a 
long silence. 

" We did not know where you were gone, father. 
Dear father, let me love you, and endeavour to make 
up a little for this loss." 

" Begone ! " he groaned, " all I ask is peace." 
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Darling obeyed, and left him alone with the dead. 

The following morning McDougal was calm and 
collected as ever, the bnly outward change was that 
his hair, which had hitherto been only slightly grey, 
was white as snow. 




' was a dark, gloomy afternoon in 
December; the sky was leaden and 
lowering, but a stiff breeze crowded the 
sails of the Sea Gull as she shot 
swiftly through the turbulent waters of the Bristol 
Channel. 

"We shan't get into Cardiff to-night," said the 
captain, a short, square, weather-beaten old salt ; 
" must anchor in the roads." 

The person addressed was Gerald Codrington, the 
first mate. He was tall, well-shaped, and hand- 
some ; honour was written on his face and truth 
shone in his clear blue eye. 
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" He's a. downright clever fellow," the captain 
used to say, " and every inch a gentleman." 

And so he was, and so he ought to have been, for 
was he not the son of Francis Augustus Codrington, 
a rural dean, and rector of Worthington ? and was 
not his mother Lady Emily, the seventh and 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Drummond ? Oh 
yes, he ought to have been a gentleman, and, as 
his mother fondly hoped, a bishop. But for a mitre 
and priestly robes Gerald had no ambition ; he studi- 
ously studied for the church for several months after 
leaving Eton, and preparatory to entering Oxford, 
then, one fine morning, quietly slipped away to sea, 
leaving on his dressing-table a little note to the effect 
that feeling sure he was not '^called" to " the cloth," 
and finding in his breast an unquenchable longing 
for "a life on the ocean wave," he thought it better 
not to ask for the consent he felt sure his beloved 
parents would not give, but lived in hopes of their 
speedy pardon. 

" It is the only dishonourable act of his life," his 
mother would say to her most intimate lady friends, 
as they sipped their afternoon tea. *' We could not 
help forgiving him, though," she would add, as she 
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wiped her aristocratic mouth with her lace handker- 
chief, " he is so affectionate.'* 

" We can go in with the morning tide, sir," replied 
Gerald ; ** a few hours will not make much difference 
tacked on to the end of a three years' voyage." 

"That's true, that's true; but ye see, Mr. Cod- 
rington, I mean to give up the sea now and settle 
ashore, so perhaps, for that reason, am more anxious 
than I've been for the last forty years to step on 
terra firma. I've got a poor old mother living just 
out of Cardiff, though I needn't call her poor, for 
she's got as taut and trim a little home as ever you'd 
care to float in — live in, I meant to say — and in 
which I mean to spend the remainder of my days ; 
been a rover all my time and want a quiet evening 
to square up my log book, not but that I shan't be 
sorry to leave the Sea Gull, for I can say honestly 
I love and know every plank in her, and every stitch 
in her sails, but I'm leaving her in good hands, and 
though I didn't mean to tell you till we got into 
dock, I have willed.her to you, Mr. Codrington, and 
when you go out next you will, if you care to accept 
the berth, be captain and owner of her from stem to 
stern. Don't say a word, my boy; I don't want 
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thanks nor anything else ; I've always intended to 
leave you all I possess since the day you first walked 
across this deck, nearly seven years ago ; ye see Fve 
neither kith nor kin beside my old mother, and she 
won't live long, nor shall I, as far as that goes ; I'm 
feeling shaky, have roughed it in my time ; began 
life as a cabin boy, and w.orked my way up ; never 
was a fool with my money, as Jack is mostly when 
he gets ashore, as the balance you will find at my 
bankers when I am gone will prove. There, there, 
don't make any protest, I've nobody else to leave it 
to, never having married. I haven't any near rela- 
tions but that are old and grey as myself — at least 
not that I care for. I don't mind telling you, though, 
that once I did mean to bring a little wife aboard — a 
sweet little creature she was, but she died, and I 
could never love another. That's not here nor there, 
though; I can't talk about her. We are a soft- 
' hearted lot, we sailors ! " 

" Your unexpected munificence has entirely 
knocked all ordinary duties out of me." 

" You must look to them now, my boy, there's 
dirty weather ahead — Penarth church is the first 
object you'll discover on the Welsh land, but I'm 
afraid it won't be sighted with this day's sun." 
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So saying, the captain went below, and Gerald 
Codrington was left to give orders and reflect on his 
sudden windfall. 

" Let me see, this is the 24th of December, 
Christmas Eve. You are a fine Christmas-box, mis- 
tress Sea Gull" he soliloquized, as he gazed with 
fresh interest at the white deck and tapering masts 
of the goodly ship ; " 'tis better to be born lucky than 
rich. What will my mother say, I wonder ? Will 
she be willing for me to be heir to a plebeian ? Should 
rather like to have been home for to-morrow." 
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" Fancy it being Christmas Eve, Archie,*' said 
Darling, as she warmed her hands by the sitting- 
room fire. " I really should not believe it was, only 
that Peggy has put on the puddings. It is such a 
miserable night, wind and rain — I like snow for 
Chi'istmas. Ah, Archie ! we had mother this 
time last year; how I do miss her, dear, dear 
mother ! " 

" Don't cry, Darling ; here is father." 

Darling instantly dried her tears, and as McDougal 
entered, rose to give orders for supper. 

"Ap Griffith will be in with the boys," said 
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he; **let us have something substantial, we are all 
hungry." 

As soon as the meal was ended, Darling wished 
them " good-night," and retired to rest. She heard 
the servants come up the stairs and enter their room, 
also Archie, and her three " big brothers " laughing 
and talking merrily, and shutting their doors with a 
bang as though they meant to be heard, and lastly 
McDougal, whose heavy, firm step could not be mis- 
taken. For some reason, unknown even to herself. 
Darling could not sleep. Getting up she opened the 
window, but could see nothing but blackness, hear 
nothing but the distant roar of the water, as the 
mighty waves dashed against the cliffs and fell back 
groaning and foaming upon the rocky beach, but 
like some angry giant falling only to rise again, 
recede, gather strength, and renew the attack. The 
gusts of wind and rain compelled Darling to close 
her window, and going back to bed, she prayed for 
those " who go down to the sea in ships, and do 
business in great waters." " Many a homeward-bound 
vessel will be a wreck to-night," thought Darling ; 
" dear, brave sailors, it seems so sad for them, after 
weathering the storms of foreign seas, to be engulfed 
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in English waters within sight, or on the rocks of 
their native land ! " 

*' I am so glad father and the boys are in the 
house ; this is just the night for their awful 
work." 

Darling was nearly asleep when something roused 
her ; something outside her bedroom door. Starting 
up she breathlessly listened; it was somebody 
stealthily walking along the landing, who paused 
every now and then, as if alarmed by the creaking of 
the shaky oak boards. Darling's first impulse was 
to scream, but she restrained herself, as the convic- 
tion that it was her father forced itself upon her. 
Other footsteps joined him at the top of the stairs, 
but not a whisper passed, as they slowly descended 
to the hall. 

** Where are they going?" queried Darling; "to 
wreck and to murder, I suppose. Whether or no I 
will follow them, and see for myself." 

Springing up, she hastily dressed, and tremblingly 
opened her door and listened. All was stillness. 
No, there was a sound ; it was some one locking the 
front door from the outside. 

" I must be quick," thought Darling ; " or I shall 
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lose them, and miss the first act in their deed of 
darkness." 

Snatching up a wrap, she wound it round her, 
pinning it closely over her face, only just leaving a 
small opening through which to breathe and see. It 
happened to be a thick white woollen shawl of her 
mother's, and was warm and comfortable. " Its 
colour, or rather no colour, is its only fault ; still that 
may be an advantage," thought Darling ; " if they 
see me they'll fancy I'm a ghost, one of the many 
departed spirits said to haunt these cliffs." 

Quickly and noiselessly she descended the stairs 
and made her €xit at the kitchen door. Crossing 
the yard towards the barn, she gave a low, soft 
whistle. Instantly she was surrounded by three or 
four large dogs, stretching and yawning and shaking 
the straw from their shaggy coats. 

*' Be quiet, lie down ! it is Nero I want," she said, 
catching the Newfoundland by the collar. Bending 
down to him, she put McDougal's handkerchief, which 
she had found beneath her feet in the hall, to his nose 
and whispered in his ear, '* Keep close to me, Nero, 
but follow your master." The dog understood, and 
together they disappeared in the darkness. 
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|ERO quickly took the scent and led 
Darling across the fields to the cliffs. 
He would have descended to the beach 
by a path with which Darling was 
quite familiar, but she bade him wait while she 
looked down from the rocky height on the awful 
scene below. The tide was going out, and leaving 
on the shore the hulk of a large vessel. A terrible 
wreck it was, and quickly becoming shapeless, so 
terrific had been the force with which the ruthless 
waves had hurled it against the rocks. As Darling 
stood there she could hear the groaning and crack- 
ing of the heavy timber as it fell asunder, and 
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McDougal's voice giving orders to eight or ten men, 
or demons ! some of whom held lanterns to aid the 
sight of others, who wielded long grappling irons, or 
daringly climbed, by means of ladders, up the sides 
of the hapless vessel ; among them, and seemingly 
more intrepid and active than either, was a woman ; 
but Darling fancied she recognized her figure, could 
not believe herself to be correct. 

" Where are all the poor sailors ? " queried 
Darling ; and a cold shiver ran through her, for she 
knew their doom. Those grappling irons had other 
work besides drawing in treasures — they gave death 
blows. She had heard that sometimes a struggling, 
sinking seaman had been known to grasp them, 
thinking they were extended to save, but only to 
have his benumbed, feeble hand shaken off. *' Dead 
men tell no tales." 

The wind had abated and the rain was ceasing. 
" They must have a cave somewhere here where they 
stow away their spoil, and yet I thought I knew 
every crevice in these cliffs. Come, Nero, we will 
go and see." 

Walking rapidly along for a few minutes. Darling 
commenced her descent to the beach, at what she 
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imagined would be a safe distance from the wreckers. 
It was light enough now for her to see a yard or two 
in advance. Carefully picking her steps, she at last 
gained the bottom. Once there, she wished she had 
not ventured, and trembled with fear — it was awful 
to find herself on a level with, and in such close 
proximity to, the murderers ; but she knew upon re- 
flection that all beyond the radius of their lanterns 
must be to them very dark. From a low, broad 
opening in the cliff which she had never before 
observed, there came a stream of light as from a well- 
illumined room. ** That is their hiding-place, Nero ; 
we will examine it more closely by day," observed 
Darling. It seemed reassuring to speak to some 
one, though the some one was only a dog, and 
belonging to the brute creation, but a better friend 
to Darling and humanity than those beings yonder 
who dragged through the mire of blackest crime the 
name of man! 

At this moment a faint cry fell on Darling's ear, 
it came from the water. Nero heard it, and dashed 
down to the edge of the tide ; his mistress followed, 
and straining her eyes fancied she could discern cling* 
ingto one of the pieces of floating wood a living form. 
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*' Quiet, Nero," she said, as he gave a quick, short 
bark, and stood impatiently waiting for orders. 
'' Fetch him out ! '' 

It was enough ; a spring and a plunge, and Nero 
was lost amid the surf. In a very short time he 
gained his object, and gave another bark as he laid 
hold of it ; but, owing to the receding tide and the 
heavy weight he had to drag, Nero's return was more 
difficult. Just as Darling would think he was within 
arm's length, and endeavour to grasp him, he and his 
burden would be borne back again, and seem as far 
as ever from the shore. But Nero persevered, 
encouraged by Darling's voice and. the knowledge 
that he was doing his duty. Just when she was 
despairing, and thinking her courageous doggie was 
exhausting his strength, and risking his life for what, 
perhaps, was after all, and certainly was to all 
appearance, but a lifeless body, a high wave carried 
them within her reach, and by a strenuous effort on 
both sides they were safely landed on the pebbles. 
Darling almost lost consciousness for a moment, the 
suction of the water had so tried her strength, but 
quickly recovered and stooped to pat the panting 
rescuer, and examine the rescued. 
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The clouds were rapidly scattering — too rapidly to 
please Darling. 

** What a splendid face ! " said she to herself ; '* he 
looks a gentleman, but whether dead or alive I 
cannot tell.*' A faint upheaving of the breast re- 
assured her ; freeing his neck from all restraint, she 
gently lifted his head» Gradually his eyes opened, 
and looked up at Darling. 

"Are you better?" she asked, not knowing what 
to say. 

** Have I been ill ? Where am I ? " came the return 
question in a rich, deep voice. 

** On the beach at Lavemock. You " But 

the eyes closed again and consciousness fled. 

" Oh dear, what shall I do ? " exclaimed Darling ? 
" If they find us here we shall be murdered." But 
there was nothing to do but trust and wait. Darling 
would rather have faced anything than to have left 
the poor fellow there to their mercy. 

** Better never to have tried to save him than that, 
Nero,*' she said. " The sea is cruel sometimes, but 
not so cruel as they." 

"Who do you mean ? what they?" questioned 
the young gentleman, suddenly rising on his elbow. 
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Darling started : " Those men over there ; we must 
try to get out of their way. I thought you were in 

a faint." 

* 

" No, not quite, it is mere exhaustion. I fancy I 
must have been a long time in the \vater. It was 
very rough — almost think my head came in contact 
with something too, it feels rather queer. Is the 
ship a total wreck ? " 

'* Yes." 

" No one else saved ? " 

" I don't know; Tm afraid not." 

He sank back and groaned, but quickly rose again. 

** Did you not say there was danger ? If so, you 
must go; leave me, I shall be able to move presently." 

" Try to now." 

He obeyed, but could not get beyond a sitting 
posture. 

" Let me help you," said Darling, gently ; but her 
help was of no avail. 

*' I am dreadfully weak," he said, lying back. 
" See," he continued, rising again on his elbow, 
''those men have put out their lights; they will 
catch sight of us soon. I know what they are — 
wreckers ! you must hurry away ; tell me where to 
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go when I 8im able, arid who ybU arlsij ahd hoW jrbu 
managed to rescue me.*' 

" I am a friend, be sure of that. It was my dog," 
pointing to Nero, " saved you ; don't speak of my 
leaving you here alone ; it is useless, for I shall not 
do so." 

" You are very good ; I shall never repay or thank 
you enough. You are so beautiful," he added, after 
a pause, while a rich glow came into his handsome 
face ; " do you know, I thought when first I came to 
consciousness that you were an angel bending over 
me ; your voice is like music." 

Darling blushed, and drew the shawl closely round 
her head ; it had fallen off, and left exposed to view 
her pure young face and cloud of golden hair. It 
was no wonder he thought her an angel. 

" Look, here is some one coming ! " he exclaimed, 
making a frantic effort to rise ; " run, I beseech you, 
run ! " 



JNG rose from her knees and faced 
Moll the Witch," Nero, growling 
linously, advanced to lier side. 
"Who've you got here?" asked 
Moll, pointing to the prostrate figure, and peering 
closely into DarUng's face. 

" I don't know; some one Nero rescued." 
" Aren't you afraid of Duncan McDougal ? " 
" No, nor of Moll the Witch." 
" Thou art thy father's daughter." Bending over 
the now totally unconscious form, she proceeded to 
unbutton his coat. 

" Dare you touch him ! " exclaimed Darling, 
grasping her arm. 
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"Miss Darlin', art thou mad?" inquired Moll, 
calmly straightening up ; " dost thou not know that 
one sound from me would surround thee and him 
with men whose hands are steeped in human blood, 
to whom murder is a pastime ? " 

" I know it." 

" Then don't be a fool ; Moll the Witch can be a 
true friend, a powerful friend if she likes ; trust me 
now, and ye and he are safe ; don't, and — thou 
knowest what will follow." 

" Moll, I trust you ; my mother told me once that 
you had been a friend in need to her." 

" Ay, the poor honey, and 'twas in need too ; but 
come, we're wasting precious moments ; he's coming 
to hisself now. Youngman, ye must get up from here." 

" I cannot." 

" Ye must ; put thy arm round my neck, I'll help 
thee." But instead of obeying he shrank from her, 
and looked uneasily at Darling. 

"Do so if you can," said she, softly; "it is our 
only hope of escape." It was enough. With a look 
of ill-concealed repulsion he did as he was bid, and 
Moll, putting her arm under him, lifted him to his 
feet, great tall fellow though he was, as easily as if 
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he had been a baby. " Now lean all the weight thou 
canst on me ; let us try to get up close to the cliff, it 
is easier walking. Ye and the dog go on in front," 
she said to Darling; "make for the alabaster cavern, 
it is the only place near." 

Very slow was the progress, but every step took 
them further from danger. Darling was surprised, 
as she now and then looked back to speak an en- 
couraging word, to see how patient Moll could be. 

" We'd better rest a bit now ; sit down on this 
ledge of rock," said Moll to her companion. This 
time he gUdly obeyed. 

** Thou canst go on, little miss," she added to 
Darling, studiously avoiding, as that young lady had 
observed the whole of the time, to mention her name. 

*' Wait in the mouth of the cavern." 

'* Very well," replied our heroine, thinking to her- 
self as she walked away, '* there is not much fear of 
my going in alone, though after these two nights' 
adventures I shall almost imagine myself brave. 
Oh dear, how awful ! Are these the scenes I've to 
look forward too ? " 

Poor little girl, it was well she did not know that 
this was but the falling of a few large drops before 
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the heavy downpour, the presage of the storm. Gird 
your heart, Darling, it will need be strong. 

But to return to Moll — " Dost see that man down 
by the water ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, if he sees us and comes up, shut your eyes 
and lie stiff; he's prowling about to see if he can 
pick up anything for hisself, the wretch." 

*' Now, then, down; here he comes." Wondering at 
his own passiveness, he did as commanded, shud- 
dering the while,for the thought flashed through him, 
was this only a stratagem of this strange, weird-look- 
ing woman's ? had she sent his rescuer and her dog 
on that they might not be near to help or witness his 
death ? did she bid him close his eyes that he might 
not see the cold steel ere it pierced his heart? But 
his was not to question, obedience was his only 
hope. 

'* Hast got a treasure there, Moll ? " 

" Ay, if thoust call the carcass of a drowned sailor 



one." 



'' Sure he's dead ? " 

" Dead as thoult be afore long, and without blood 

on his hands." 
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The man laughed uneasily, but drawing nearer 
said, " Had some good pickings here old woman — 
looks a tidy chap. Whatever there is belongs to me, 
Peter Powell." 

" Sneaking vagabond, be off, or *' 

Then followed a torrent of abuse such as the res- 
cued seaman had never heard — a jumble it was in 
Welsh and English curses and prognostications of 
the judgments that should descend upon the luck- 
less head of Peter. The man cowered beneath it and 
hastily skulked away, not a little alarmed at Moll's 
sudden outburst of wrath, believing firmly as he did, 
in common with all others of his class and calling, 
that this woman lived in close intercourse with the 
powers of darkness, and held within her grasp the 
destinies of men. Had you attempted to argue with 
them they would instantly bring forward examples of 
people on whom her anathemas had fallen, and who 
from the day she cursed them had never known a 
moment's peace or prosperity, whose lives had been 
a misery to themselves and those around them, 
whose death could only be talked of in whispers, so 
awful ^ had been the scene. 

" We'll move on a bit now, if you can manage it," 
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said Moll, stooping, and helping him up in the same 
manner as before; " the scamp won't turn his face in 
this direction again." 

The cavern was at last reached, but it had been a 
long and weary journey for the invalid, for such he 
could really be called by this time. They found 
Darling waiting. 

"Let me go in first," said Moll; "must get a light." 
She soon reappeared and carried, much to Darling's 
astonishment, a lantern ; but the night had been too 
crowded with unanticipated events for her to question 
or seek explanations. Silently she received it from 
Moll's hand, and, as she bade her, took the lead. 

" How far in are you going ? " inquired Darling, 
after they had gone some distance. 

"Till I tell you to stop." 

" Now," said Moll after another minute or two, 
" wait ; hold the lantern up high. Do you see that 
opening in the rock ? " 

"Yes." 

" We must climb up to it ; 'tis a safe and pretty 
comfortable hiding-place." Darling nimbly ascended 
the natural steps, but it was with difficulty that the 
young sailor was brought up. The opening was 
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narrow, but within was a large room, the floor and 
sides and roof of which were composed of alabaster. 
Moll quickly lit several lamps and lanterns, the light 
of which gave a little brightness and warmth to the 
place. In one corner was a heap of clean dry straw, 
and thrown on it a couple of warm rugs. Two or 
three'boxes or chests, a few logs of wood, a tea-kettle 
and horn drinking-cup, grouped at one end,t:omposed 
the furniture of this grotesque chamber. Moll was 
evidently at home. Opening one of the chests she 
brought out a bottle and gave the object of her care 
something to drink. Turning to Darling, she said, 
*' Now, little mistress, 'tis high time for thee to be 
gone, ril light a fire and attend to this gentleman. 
Have got plenty of dry clothes which he can put on ; 
as for food there's enough and to spare along at the 
wrecker's cave for fifty such as he ; still if thou likest 
to-morrow night thou canst bring down some milk 
and eggs, anything ye'd fancy he'd eat." 

" He's insensible now," said Darling, looking at 
the helpless figure on the straw. ** I should like to 
stay till he recovers." 

** If you did, expect 'twould only be to see him go 
off again ; never fear, I'll do my best by him for your 
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"3 



dead mother's sake. Should be surprised if he ain't 

in brain fever afore the sun rises ; go now, and if ye 

meet McDougal don't speak, look him straight in the 

face, then wringing yer hands like this, walk quietly 
away, he'd think 'tis his wife's ghost. Yer enough 

like her." 




€\iapiev JS* 



ARLING and Nero reached home in 
safety and unobserved. Regaining her 
, room, our heroine quickly divested her- 
self of her wet garments, and after a 
little time, being overcome with exhaustion, slept, 
nor did she awake until roused by Peggy, who stood 
at her bedside with a cup of tea. 
" A merry Christmas, Miss Darlin'."' 
" Thank you, Peggy." 

" But lawks, miss, what's the matter ? you be 
looking miserable, and a^ white as a sheet." 

" Nothing, Peggy ; I'm all right with the exception 
of a headache. Is everybody else up ? " 
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" Lor, no, miss ! it's early yet ; the mjister said I 
wasn't to call any of 'em till nine, breakfast at half 
past. As I was a-saying to Sarah, it'll be dinner- 
time afore they finish." 

" Never mind, Peggy, it is a holiday ; if you can 
manage without me I will stay here till nine, 
too." 

" A course we can, miss ; and could manage all 
day, as far as that goes, only they'd like you to be 
at the table. The puddings and pies would not eat 
so good if you didn't serve 'em. Now let Peggy 
cover her over, a dear honey she is. How the missis 
used to vex if she looked pale ! There, there, you'll 
make your head worse if you cry ! She's better off. 
Miss Darlin,' think of that." 

Yes, she was better off; but how Darling missed 
her — missed her a thousand times a day ; missed 
her loving sympathy, her gentle smile, her sweet 
low voice. Ah ! it was hard to think that she was 
gone for ever, that never again would she sit at her 
feet in the twilight, never again feel her soft hand 
upon her hair, never have another good-night kiss. 
All was for ever past, and Darling was alone, yet not 
alone, for the great God was drawing her nearer to 
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Himself. He often takes away the friends we love 
most, depend on most, that we may look to Him for 
consolation, to Him for help. 

" Ah ! if we knew it all, we should surely understand 

That the balance of sorrow and joy is held with an even hand ; 

That the scale of success or loss shall never overflow, 

And that compensation is twined with the lot of high and low. 

Hush ! oh, hush ! for the Father portioneth as He will, 

To all His beloved children, and shall they not be still ? 

Is not His will the wisest ! is not His choice the best ? 

And in perfect acquiescence is there not perfect rest ? " 

*' Perfect rest ? " who is there that yearns not for 
it ? But to find it, we must first attain to the perfect 
love — " The perfect love which casteth out fear." 
Without perfect confidence in the Hand that guides 
there cannot be ** perfect rest." 

McDpugal and his sons appeared at the breakfast 
table at the appointed time. Everything and every- 
body seemed as usual. Archie remarked once that 
Darling was extremely quiet, and inquired if she 
were well. While she replied, her father watched 
her narrowly, but could not read in her calm white 
face what he would have fain discovered. Later on 
in the day, when the rather sumptuous dinner was 
over, Darling felt so thoroughly poorly, that she was 
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obliged to retire to her room, though cherishing the 
hope that she would be better by the time the dark' 
ness set in, and able to pay her promised visit to the 
alabaster cavern. For some, to herself, unaccount- 
able reason, she felt a peculiar interest in the young 
sailor she had rescued from a watery grave ; perhaps 
it was simply because she had saved his life, perhaps 
for the Platonic reason that they were kindred spirits, 
and could no more be kept separate than two drops 
of water in close proximity to each other can remain 
apart, but must, by the unalterable law of nature, 
mingle and become an undividable whole. 

The night came at last, but Darling could not raise 
her head from her pillow, and was compelled to banish 
all thought of her nocturnal journey. All through 
the long dreary hours of darkness she lay there 
awake, racked with pain, and she thought, " Would 
Moll be true to her word, or had she already betrayed 
her helpless charge into the merciless hands of the 
wreckers?" She had heard the stealthy footsteps 
of her father and brothers leave the house, and 
shuddered, wlijle her blood ran cold, and she hated 
herself for being Duncan McDougal's daughter. 
The evening of the next day Darling felt consider- 
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ably better, and took her accustomed place at the 
tea table. McDougal seemed in very good temper, 
and introduced the frequently discussed subject of 
Archie's going to sea. 

''A captain, a friend of mine," he said, "has 
offered to take you with him, my boy, for an eighteen- 
months' trip. He promises to take every care of you, 
and believes it would greatly benefit your health ; 
besides, the doctor urges it, so I think I must en- 
deavour to make up my mind to part with you. 
Does Darling think Archie could be put ready to go 
next week ? They sail on the third.** 

" Yes,'* answered Darling ; *' but oh, papa ! could 
not Archie wait until the spring ? I should so miss 
him now in the dead of the winter." 

There was a tremor in her voice and tears in her 
eyes, but her father did not appear to care. Rising 
from his seat he said harshly, " You won't miss him 
as I shall," and walked out of the room. 

Archie was silent, but he put his thin arm round 
Darling's neck and kissed her quivering lips. The 
sympathy was very sweet, and Darling cried, and in 
crying found relief. 

"Come, come, little woman," said Bertram, "the 
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tears come too often to your pretty blue eyes lately. 
If Archie does go you'll have three brothers left^ 
and three who love their dear little sister very 
much." 

" Yes, and John Ap Griffith," put in Halero. 

" And Atalanta," quoth Mertoun. 

"Thank you," replied Darling, endeavouring tp 
smile. " I've no doubt I ought to be willing to let 
him go, and happy." 

There was a touch of irony in the tone in which 
she spoke, but they did not discern it. 

Happy ! how many people in this world of de- 
ceptions and disappointments and partings are 
happy ? Happiness unmixed with misery is only for 
the gods. Sweetness unweakened by the waters of 
Marah flows only from Elysian fountains. We live 
in the land of mortals, where all things deceive and 
prove untrue — untrue — write it on the green bosom 
of mother earth, on the heaving breast of the smiling 
sea, on the forehead of your friend. Thus we solilo- 
quize when our hearts are filled with bitterness, but 
the better moments come when we know and feel 
that some few there are who never change, some 
who never prove false, and that above all there is 
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God, who is the essence, the beginning, the embodi- 
ment of truth — whose we are, and in whom are 
ever to be found perfect satisfaction, infinite com- 

« 

pensation. 

" Oh, the compensating springs ! Oh, the balance-wheels of 

life! 
Hidden away in the working, under the seeming strife ; 
Slowly the fret and the friction, weighting the whirl and the 

force, 

I 

Evolving the truest power from each unconscious source.*' 




^ING was considerably better the 
;xt morning. 

" I must be well by this evening," 
_ je thought, on awaking. "I could 
not rest another night without knowing whether Moll 
has proved true or no." 

It was a long day — or rather it seemed so to 
Darling — but the shadows of the evening came at 
last. 

How quickly some days pass, how slowly others ! 
We can hardly believe sometimes that the difference 
is in ourselves, not in the number and length of the 
hours. Ah ! it is the hopes and fears. Expectations 
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and disappointments slacken or speed the days and 
years of human lives ! 

When the darkness had come, Darling enveloped 
herself in the white shawl and set forth on her 
errand, not forgetting to take her faithful friend 
Nero. They arrived at the cave in safety, and 
Darling blew the little wooden whistle Moll had 
given her as a signal. Instantly a light illuminated 
the blackness of the cave, and Moll the Witch 
appeared, lantern in hand, on the narrow ledge of 
rock that formed a small landing before the natural 
doorway of her secret chamber. A strangely weird 
picture she presented ; so narrow was the ledge on 
which she was standing, that at a little distance, and 
in the dim light, it was almost imperceptible — she 
looked to Darling as though she stood on nothing- 
ness, a phantom in the air. 

" Come forward ! " commanded Moll. 

The sound of her voice encouraged Darling, 
though it echoed and reverberated through the 
cavern as if a dozen witches had reiterated the 
summons. With trembling heart she complied, and 
was soon on a level with Moll. 

" How is your charge ? '* inquired she. 
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"Very bad; I've had a fine time with him, and 
shall have — has got the fever. 'Tisn't catching, ye 
needn't be afeared." 

" Oh ! I'm not at all. Where is he ? " 

" In the corner. I hung them shawls and things 
across on that rope to keep the draught from him, 
though ye can't say it's cold up here. Ye see the 
weather is mild, only a bit stormy and wet." 

Darling advanced to the side of what was really, 
considering all things, a comfortable bed. True, it 
was only straw ; but -then the straw was dry and 
sweet, and of rugs and blankets there was no lack. 
There lay the object of her solicitude, restlessly 
tossing to and fro, now pressing his hands to his 
throbbing forehead ; now calling wildly for ** water, 
cold water;" now in a loud, authoritative voice 
ordering the boats to be lowered ; now entreating 
somebody to try to save himself. 

" Poor fellow! " said Darling, *' he is in a high state 
of delirium." 

When she spoke he looked sharply round, then in 
a softer tone said, " I'm so glad you are come.". 
Stretching out^his hand and taking hers, he continued 
earnestly, " You are an angel, aren't you ? " 
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** No," replied Darling, trying not to smile, " I am 
as human as yourself — very human." 

** Don't leave me again," he went on pleading; " I 
don't like that old woman. She is a — a — well, not 
an angel." 

" Hush ! you must not speak like that of Moll. 
She has been, and is, very good to you." 

" Let him say what he likes, miss; I'd rather he 
hated than loved, feared than anything." 

Darling shuddered while she listened, and watched 
the anger flash in the' gleaming black eyes of the 
sailor's nurse. Was it safe to leave him with her ? 
Was this half-woman, half-demon to be trusted ? 

But her anxious thoughts were interrupted by the 
young man starting up into a sitting posture, crying, 
" Look ! look ! they are coming to murder you ! Run 
run, for your life ! Never mind me." 

" Don't be frightened, missie, he's always a 
shouting that. He thinks he's still on the beach." 

" Everything is all right," said Darling, sweetly ; 
" lie down, we are quite safe here. I have brought 
you a custard. Will you eat some ? " 

" Yes, if you will give it me," he answered simply. 

*' Lie back, then." 
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He did so. And Darling fed him just as if he had 
been a little child, then smoothed his damp hair 
from his forehead, and saturated her muslin hand- 
kerchief with eau de cologne, and laid it across his 
aching brow. Her gentle treatment seemed to. 
comfort and quiet him. 

" Your hands are so soft and white," he said, " just 
like my mother's ; that old woman's are so rough." 

" Oh, hush ! Tell me, have you a mother living ? " 

** Yes." 

" Where ? " , . 

"Why in I can't remember. Oh, my head!" 

" What is your name ? Try to tell me that." 

" My name ?— Gerald." 

*' Gerald what?" 

But the only reply was " Look ! they are coming ! 
Run, run ! " 

" You'd better not question him, missie, ye cannot 
get any sense out of him. As likely as not his name 
name is John or Tom — he don't know what he's 
saying." 

" Well, what is to be done, Moll ? We ought to 
have a doctor." 

"Ye can't have no doctor here; 'twould expose 
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the whole affair. Besides he's right enough. He's 
young and strong — will easily pull through." 

*'You will do your best by him, then, will you 
not ? " 

• ** Ay, ay ; never fear. 'Tisn't the first time I've 
been nurse and doctor by many a score. Yer not 
looking the thing yourself, Miss Darling," she con- 
tinued in an undertone ; " all this is too much for ye. 
Don't trouble to come down to-morrow night. If I 
want ye I'll manage to send." 

'* You are very^kind, Moll. You won't betray him 

into my father's hands ? " 

"Once for all 5 no. Duncan McDjougal shouldn't 

have the pleasure of murdering him. If it wanted 

doing, I'd do it myself. But his life's as safe 

as yourn; safer if ye don't mind what ye are 

about. Go home and go to bed. Look around as 

ye go and be careful, the wreckers be on the prowl. 

Ye'd better not wish him good-bye ; he's a bit quiet 

now. Slip out without his seeing ye*" 

Darling obeyed. Just when she had gained the 

bottom of the steps, she heard him calling for her, 

and would have returned, but Moll forbade, so 

reluctantly she went her way. 
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The night was fine, but Darling knew by the fitful 
wind and black clouds that hurried through the air 
that it would not continue so for long. 

** Come, Nero," she said, *' the sooner we are in 
the house the better. Moll need not have hastened 
me, though," thought our heroine, as she entered the 
backyard ; *' there's no one stirring yet. Yes, there 
is. Hush ! quiet, Nero. Stop ! there is a light in 
the stable." 

As she spoke the door opened, and McDougal 
came out leading his favourite horse ; it was a bay, 
a powerful animal, though well shaped and of good 
breed. Darling shrank behind a wagon, Nero 
crouched at her feet. It was a time of terrible 
suspense. Would he catch sight of her, and if so, 
what would be the consequence ? He had accused 
her of being a spy upon his movements. He would 
be fully convinced now that his suspicions were 
correct. Darling trembled with terror. She knew 
that this man, who would one day have to answer 
for the lives of scores of his fellow-men, would not 
spare his only daughter, if she stood between him 
and the riches for which his soul had an insatiable 
craving, for the sake of which he had made many a 
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household desolate, caused many a little family to 
look in vain for'the home-coming of the brave bread- 
winner, to wait for ever for "father to come back 
from sea." Ah ! surely the time would come — has 
come by now — ^when the widow's tears, like drops of 
burning lava, would fall upon his heart, searing and 
scorching, and penetrating to its very centre, yet 
never consuming; when the orphaned children 
would gather round him with their white faces, and 
hungry eyes looking up into his, with their thin 
hands extended and their puny voices asking for food 
— demanding bread. Pause and think this night, 
Duncan McDougal ! Would you have them thus 
surrounding you for all eternity? To whom can 
they come but to you ? It was you who took away 
the protectors of those little ones; you, therefore, 
are morally obligated to take their place. If you 
will not bear the responsibility, you must bear the 
double penalty. For is it not true that "whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap ?'' 



OUGAL made straight for the gate 
vithout even glancing in the direction 
if Darling's hiding-place. 
" I am safe," thought she ; and her 
breath came freely as courage returned. 

Quietly he opened the gate and led his horse 
through ; but as he turned to fasten it his eyes fell. 
Darling fancied, directly on her. She crushed her- 
self farther back, and crouched lower on the ground, 
but was almost positive he could distinguish her 
form, even from where he stood. She could discern 
him distinctly. Saw him deliberately take the bridle 
off his arm and twist it round the post of the gate ; 
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watched him advancing; heard his muttered oath 
as he kicked against one of the shafts of the wagon ; 
saw him stretch out his hand — his blood-stained 
hand — towards her. Was she to be murdered by her 
own father ? Oh, awful possibihty ! Convulsively she 
grasped Nero's collar, and thought she screamed; 
but no sound came from between her white lips. 
Her heart stood still. She saw no more, heard no 
more, but was as one dead. 

As she came to herself she could feel some one's 
hot breath on her face. It was Nero's. The poor 
old dog had thought his little mistress would never 
speak to him again, and had been lapping her cold 
cheeks and chill hands in his earnest endeavour to 
restore her to life. Darling could not realize for 
some time that they were alone, but the stillness of 
all around and the fact that the gate was shut at 
last convinced her. Rising from her rather uncom- 
fortable position, she made her way to the back 
door. 

" Good night, Nero," she whispered to her faithful 
attendant, stooping to kiss his head; "you were a 
good doggie to keep quiet ; he could not have seen 
me or I should not have been spared." 
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Lifting the latch of the kitchen door gently, she 
would have entered, but discovered to her horror 
that the door would not yield to her, it had been 
locked. Right rgund the house she went, trying all 
the windows, but they were all fastened. She might 
have known they would be. They always were at 
Dolgelyn. A robber is ever afraid of thieves. No 
house so securely barricaded as his. 

Darling was thoroughly bewildered. What course 
had she better take ? She dared not rouse the 
servants. " I have nothing to do," she decided, 
" but wait till the morning, and then if I cannot slip 
in unobserved, confide in Peggy, and hope the others 
will imagine I've been taking a morning walk." 

But it was dreary waiting there, and cold. She 
would have gone into the barn and found a warm 
place among the hay and straw, but she feared falling 
asleep and being discovered any moment by her 
brothers or McDougal. 

" Come, Nero," she said, " we will go on the 
cliffs ; it is safer than staying here ; besides, we can 
see what is going on below." 

To the cliffs they went, and looked down on the 
dark, restless waters, and the lurid lights of the 
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wreckers that fell across them. Soon Darling 
observed a boat being pushed out, into which three 
men threw packages of different size and shape. 
Two men manned it, the third remained ashore — it 
was McDougal. 

Wondering what would be the next move, Darling 
eagerly watched. McDougal disappeared, and all 
was silence for a time. Then came the sound of a 
horse's hoofs, and the captain of the wreckers 
emerged from. Darling presumed, the cavern, leading 
the bay horse, "Bob," which she had seen him take 
out of the stable. As they crossed the path of light 
thrown by the lanterns, she could see that across 
the horse's back was a sack full of something, part 
of the spoil of the late wreck, of course, as was the 
boat-load of parcels they had just taken away. 

" There evidently is not room in the cavern for all 
the stolen property, or it is not safe there, or they 
are taking it to some vessel that lies at anchor in 
the roads," reasoned Darling ; " but where is my 
father going with his burden ? I'll follow along the 
cliffs for a little way, they must have another cave 
farther down." 

Darling walked fast. Occasionally she would lose 
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sight of them because of the overhanging rocks and 
bushes, but they would soon re-appear, still pursuing 
their mysterious journey. At last they stopped, and 
McDougal, mounting behind the sack, faced the 
tide, and to Darling's terror and astonishment, horse 
and rider were soon only a speck on the bosom of 
the troubled water. 

The dark clouds were quickly spreading and 
obscuring the glittering light of the sparkling stars 
and soft shining moon. Darling hurried- home. It 
was useless standing there gazing at what she could 
not see ; besides she was well-nigh exhausted, and 
wished to reach some place of shelter before the 
heavy rain fell and her strength utterly gave way. 

Cautiously she once more entered the yard gate, 
and making for the back door, to satisfy a forlorn 
hope, once again tried it. This time, to her great 
joy, she succeeded in obtaining admittance. Some 
one or other had passed through since she had been 
there before, and only secured it in the way she had, 
previous to visiting the Alabaster Cave. 

Oh, how delightful it was to be safe in her own 
little room, having escaped dangers seen and unseen ! 
But was she safe even here ? Moll had warned her. 
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Perhaps she was already doomed, the opportunity 
only wanting. Thinking and questioning thus, 
Darling McDougal sank into an uneasy slumber, 
and dreamt that she was struggling for dear life with 
her own father. She awoke with a shriek, and 
fancied as she started up she saw a dark figure leave 
her bedside and disappear through the door. For a 
moment she was paralysed, then springing out she 
followed it across the room, and found, as she 
expected, the door partly open. Very likely she had 
forgotten to shut it and lock it as usual, or was it 
possible that any one had a duplicate key ? She 
peered out on to the landing — the boards were 
creaking ; some one was moving at the farther end. 
Darling swung the door to with a bang, locked it, 
and struck a light. She found by her watch, the 
watch that had been her mother's, that it was nearly 
time for the daylight to come. " The night is darkest 
before the dawn," she soliloquized. " Is the dawn in 
my life approaching, or must it grow darker still ? 
O God ! can I suffer it darker than this ? " Yes, 
Darling ; darker than this. Who can describe the 

* 

exquisite agony that human souls can ^uflfer, do 
suffer ? the thick blackness through which they grope 
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their way? the depths of anguish into which they 
sink and yet live ? Ah ! you say, it is because they 
are immortal. It is a grand, a glorious thing to be 
immortal. Yes, for some souls ; but is it for those 
to whom the dawning will never come ? the gloom 
of whose night " the Sun of Righteousness " will 
never dispel ? Is it for you ? 



ARLING was kneeling beside a large 
chest. As she laid therein one garment 
after another, the tears rolled silently- 
down her pale cheeks, and dropped 
upon them. It was Archie's chest ; he was going to 
sea on the morrow. 

"Tears again!" the reader exclaims. "Every 
chapter seems to talk of tears." 

Ah ! if you write the true story of a human life, 
you must tell of tears. Believe me that " under 
the surface," "behind the scenes," there are more 
tears than smiles, more sighs than laughter. Our 
lives to each other resemble the smooth surface of 
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the shining sea, on which we see the shimmer and 
sheen of a thousand sunbeams, the gleam and glitter 
of innumerable stars. We little dream that they are 
only reflex, that from within no light shineth, that 
underneath are jagged rocks, and rushing currents, 
and maddening whirlpools, and upheavals that rend 
as they rise from the depths of an unknown centre. 

" The dear lamb shouldn't never go like as this if 
I had my way," said Peggy, as she wiped for the 
millionth time her swollen eyes in the corner of her 
Welsh flannel apron. " If the poor missis was alive 
she'd be in a fine way. Sea air do him good, indeed ! 
We get plenty of that here, a little too much some- 
times ; he needn't go away for that. No, he'll never 
come back ; if he don't get drownded or cast on a 
desert island like that master Curious he was telling 
us of hisself, he'll be devoured by some of them sea- 
monsters, cannibals, or halligaters, or whatever you 
call them, as is always prowling about on the shores 
out foreign." 

"Cannibals are not sea-monsters, Peggy," ex- 
plained Darling, who could not help, in the midst of 
her trouble, feeling amused ; " cannibals are men — 
savages who eat human beings." 
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V 

"Lawks! Miss Darlin' ! one man eat another?" 
" Yes, Peggy, is it not dreadful ? They don't know 
better, poor things." 

Peggy was silent for some time, evidently pondering 
over the horribleness of cannibalism. At last her 
honest face brightened — a happy thought had struck 
her. 

" Miss Darlin'," she exclaimed, " do they like 'em 
fat ? " 

" What fat ? About whom or what are you 
talking, Peggy ? " asked Darling, who was deep in 
thought, and had forgotten the " sea-monsters " 
entirely. 

" Why the cannibals, Miss Darlin'." 
" Oh, yes ; I expect they do. Why ? " 
" 'Cause, if they do, there ain't much fears of their 
fancying Master Archie ; he's only skin and bones. 

If Master Halero was agoing now " 

Here Darling burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, which sudden and unusual display of 
merriment on her young mistress's part quite con- 
founded Peggy, or, as she graphically described after- 
wards, " took the very breath out of her body and 
words out of her mouth," 
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McDougal and Archie entered before Darling had 
regained her seriousness. 

*' Your leaving home seems beneficial to the spirits 
of some people, my boy," he said sneeringly ; " your 
sister is quite jovial this morning." 

Darling's eyes flashed, and she v^as about to reply 
to the cruel sarcasm in the like manner, but an ap- 
pealing look from Archie silenced her. Again bending 
over the box, she calmly — that is outwardly calm — 
went on with her packing. 

An hour or two later found Darling and Archie in 
the little sitting-room, having their last quiet talk. 
Darling sat in her mother's rocking-chair, Archie on 
a hassock at her feet. 

** Do you think you could see to read a chapter to 
me ? " he said, stretching his slender white hand out 
for his Bible, which lay on the table. 

" Yes, dear, two or three if you like; it would be 
a nice wind-up to our farewell chat — it is marvellous 
though how quickly the daylight fades. I shall be 
glad when the long days come. " Have you any 
special portions you would like me to read ? " 

" No ; please make your own selection." 

Passage after passage Darling read in her sweet 
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low-toned voice. Beautiful words they were, full of 
comfort and strength and hopefulness. From dif- 
ferent parts of the grand old book she read — now 
from the love-breathing, peace-giving Gospel of St. 
John, now from the mystic pages of the Revelation, 
and now from the Psalms — those sublime poems, 
sung thousands of years ago ty the shepherd-king of 
Israel. Thousands of years ; thousands and thou- 
sands ; but upon them still glitter the dew-drops of 
the morning. Unaged are they, untouched by the 
finger of decay. Thousands of years shall again 
lengthen the past, and still leave undimmed the 
sheen of their pristine beauty. To the souls of 
unborn millions they shall yet speak life and peace, 
on the aching hearts of coming generations fall like 
the balm that is in Gilead — soothing and blessing. 

Archie never forgot that evening. The veil that 
shields from human eyes the land immortal had 
never seemed so thin, so transparent. He stood 
after that in the " dim religious light " of foreign 
cathedrals, listened with enraptured soul to the far- 
off cadences of melodious music played by some 
mighty master in a minor key; listened until the 
rush and riot of the outer world were entirely 
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forgotten, ay, and even his own humanity ; listened 
until he fancied that the distant heaven had opened, 
and that the waves of melody which seemed to roll 
unceasingly down the gold and purple paths of light, 
that streamed from the storied windows, came from 
thence. Such memories were to him in after time 
hallowed memories; but not so hallowed as the 
cherished recollection of his sister Darling, as she 
bowed her golden head over the pages of the good 
book, and read of lif^ and immortality that wintry, 
gloomy afternoon, the last afternoon he was ever to 
spend in his childhood's home. Ah, the music of a 
woman's voice ! There is none like it — sweeter than 
the sweetest whisperings of ^Eolian harps, more 
thrilling than the mellow notes of the richest organ, 
especially if it be the voice of the woman you love, 
and she reads to you, to you alone. Darling had 
another listener, though she was unconscious of it — 
one that would have given worlds to have sat at her 
feet as Archie did, to have had her to read to him, 
and put her pretty hand upon his head. Greedily he 
devoured the words meant for another, as he stood 
in the darkness of the passage and gazed at Darling 
through the partly open door. Greedily ? Yes 1 but 
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who would not pity and forgive the greed born of 
love ? When* she finished he went in, and Archie 
rose and left them together. 

** I never have a chance to speak to you now, 
Darling," he said, in a husky voice, as he leaned 
against the chimney-piece, and looked down at her 
with yearning eyes. 

" That is not much loss, John/* she replied, rising ; 
" I am not such good company as I used to be. One 
trouble and scene after another seem to have taken 
all the merriment out of me." She looked at him 
searchingly as she spoke, but only read affection in 
his face. 

'* You know, Darling, or ought to know, that the 
less merry you are, the more sadness that comes into 
your life, the more I long to be with you, to help and 
comfort you. Oh, Darling ! won't you hear me ? 
won't you understand ? " 

" Hush, John ; hush ! you must not talk like that." 

" Well, I won't to-night, dear, but another time. 
Promise, Darling, that another day you will hear me 
out. I must, will speak." 

" I promise," she answered. 

The next moment he was alone; Darling had 
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glided from the room, murmuring something about 
the lights. When she returned, followed by Peggy 
with the lamp, John Ap Griffith was gone. Poor 
John Ap Griffith, his was the bitterness of unre- 
quited love. 



RCHIE was gone, and to Darling the 

house seemed empty. How she missed 

his slight boyish figure from his favourite 

comer in the sitting-room, his white, 

wistful face at the table, his loving kisses and sweet 

sympathy I A hundred times a day she fancied she 

heard his footstep, a hundred times a day was seized 

with the impulse to run to tell Archie, to ask Archie, 

to consult Archie. But Archie was gone, and the 

house was empty, and in her heart was " an aching 

void." All Darling could do, all the comfort she had, 

was to think of the past, and treasure the memoi? of 
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the last clasp of his thin arms, the last, long kiss of 
his trembling lips. 

Strange how we miss some people ; others go and 
leave no phantom footsteps, no "vacant chair." 
But whoever goes, the world moves on ; the sun 
shines, and the wind blows, and the rain falls, and 
work must be done. So it was at Dolgelyn. Each 
morning brought its duties, and each evening the 
darkness, and, to those who would take it, rest. 

No one saw McDougal for a week or more after 
Archie's departure. Bertram said he was gone 
North on business, but Darling believed he was 
nearer home, and she was afraid to venture more 
than once to the Alabaster Cave during the time. 

Nobody had witnessed the parting between father 
and son ; but that there had been a separation, an 
awful wrench, was evident to the most casual 
observer, and could be read in McDougal's face 
months, ay, years, after Archie had left his native land. 

" Has that friend of yours ever experienced acute 
suffering ? " asked a gentleman, pointing to a merry, 
bright-eyed girl. 

" Yesi, long ago, when she was quite a child. 
However did you know ? " 

II 
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*'By a pained expression which lies under the 
laughter, and asserts itself every now and then." 

It was physical pain in this case, in McDougal's, 
mental; both leave an indelible impression. The 
green grass may grow on the broad bosom of mother 
earth, and the flowers blush and bloom and whisper 
in the sunshine, but the geologist tells us that 
beneath the gay colours, under the bright clothing, 
her breast is marked by many a scar, the depth of 
which has never been fathomed, never will be, till 
her heart-throbs be reckoned by every curious passer- 
by, laid bare to every inquisitive eye. Inward, 
upward rendings they were — heart agonies which 
shot and quivered through her whole being, sepa- 
rating vein from vein, fibre from fibre. Some of these 
separations, these rendings, perchance, occurred 
hundreds of centuries ago, when mother earth was 
young and her heart was light; when at the sight 
of her perfect loveliness the morning stars had 
sung together, and the sons of God had shouted for 
joy — before one human tear-drop had fallen on her 
smiling face, or one cold, dead form been laid in her 
warm bosom. Long ago vein had returned to vein, 
and fibre to fibre ; for Time is a great healer, but the 
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marks Time even cannot obliterate. The evenness 
had been broken, and broken must for ever remain. 
For ever ? Yes, for ever. 

Moll's "patient" was still in a very precarious state 
— at least, so Darling thought. Moll, on the contrary, 
was very hopeful, and declared he would pull through. 
Darling's presence always seemed to soothe him. In 
a confidential undertone, which he imagined his nurse 
could not hear, he would entreat her not to leave him, 
and vow that he hated the very sight of that old 
woman. But Darling's visits were necessarily short 
and few. She had many times asked him his name, 
but never received any answer save ** Gerald." So 
Gerald she called him. 

One night, a week or two later, MoU met Darling 
with lifted finger and a very solemn look on her face. 

" Hisht," she said, " the turn has come ; he's bin 
sleepin' all day ; come in as quiet as ye can." 

On tiptoe Darling went to the side of the rude 
bed. 

" He looks as if he were dead," she said, bending 
over him to listen for his breath. 

As she spoke he moved, and his eyelids slowl}^ 
opened. Darling saw at once that he was conscious 
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— ^was himself. They did not speak, but their eyes 
met. It was only for a moment, but it was enough. 
She knew he loved her — loved her with an unutter- 
able love. What are words at such times ? Faint, 
miserably weak, less than useless. Inexpressible 
are the deepest feelings of the human heart. In 
moments of supreme bliss language fails. Who has 
not experienced such ? Moments when you read in 
in each other's eyes what your lips would fain 
express? Moments blissful, heavenly, rapturous. 
They were alone. Moll generally disappeared when 
Darling came. It was a little change for her; besides 
the wrecker's cave was near, and therein a super- 
abundance of good things, part of which Moll was 
ever anxious to transfer to her larder. 

" Are you better? " inquired Darling, softly, 

" Much, thank you." 

" YouVe been very ill." 

'' Have I ? " 

*' Yes ; don't you remember ? " 

** No; I only remember that the ship went down, 
and that you saved me from the sea, and from some 
death more terrible still. Tell me all about it, will 
you 



?'» 
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" Yes, when you are a little stronger; not to-night. 
You must keep very quiet for a day or two. Try to 
take a few spoonfuls of this jelly." 

Darling was right; the young sailor was far too 
weak to talk or to be talked to. Few were the 
words that passed between them that evening, but 
it was a very happy time. His large grey eyes 
followed the graceful figure of his little nurse 
wherever she went. It was so delightful to lie 
there and watch the varying expression in her 
pretty face, the sweet sensitive mouth that he 
yearned to kiss, the glad, shy eyes that could not 
meet his gaze. Ah ! Love's young dream is very 
beautiful. Enjoy it while you may. It will not 
always be. With the sweet must come the bitter; 
with the sunshine, shadows ; with the roses, thorns. 

Moll soon returned, and Darling had to take her 
departure. The way home had never seemed so 
short. What made the difference ? What was this 
tremulous joy that filled her soul ? this exquisite 
gladness that thrilled her being? Was it love, 
delicious, unbidden love? If so, crush it. Darling 
McDougal. Banish it, if thou canst. Remember 
thou art the Wrecker's daughter ! 



XURIANTLY cosy was the rectory 
dining-room at .Worthington. Bright 
and solid the silver that glittered on 
the well-filled table, and merry the 
Christmas party which surrounded it. The rector 
made a delightful host,sogenial-and kind. Welcome 
beamed from his benign countenance and pervaded 
the very atmosphere he breathed. A grand old gentle- 
man he was — possessed of a well-cultured brain, and 
a heart filled with love to God and humanity. Every- 
body loved the rector, and respected him too. What 
a mistake some folks make by imagining that by wrap- 
ping round themselves the cold cloak of formalism, 
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they gain respect. Oh, you devotees of caste and 
pride and ceremony, you are going the wrong road to 
attain the end you desire ; believe that those whom 
you consider your subordinates while bowing to you 
hate you, and that thpse blessed with broader intel- 
lects than yourselves laugh at your narrowness and 
pity your weakness. Pray with Scotland's poet, to 
be seen ** as ithers " see you, and learn from Eng- 
land's Tennyson that *' the thoughts of men are widen'd 
with the process of the suns." You are behind the 
age you live in. Leave caste to the dark-skinned 
worshippers of Vishnu, and imperialism and for- 
malism and denominationalism, and all the other 
"isms" by man created, among the shades of the pasti 
Linger not in the twilight; walk on through the 
brightening light of the nineteenth century; press 
forward, the meridian is not far. I see in the not 
very distant future thebrilHant gleam of " the perfect 
day " — the grand, glorious time when universal 
brotherhood will reign supreme ; when the struggling 
downtrodden millions of humanity will be raised to 
a higher platform; when brains, not money, will 
level society ; worth, not wealth, point out positions ; 
character, not cant, be the stamp of Christianity. 
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Yes, everybody loved the rector. The sight of his 
tall, thin form coming down the village street made 
all hearts glad. The familiar figure was sadly missed, 
and lovingly remembered, long after the grass had 
grown green around his last resting-place. The 
broad-brimmed hat, the ample cloak with its antique 
silver clasp, the knee breeches, black hose, ay, and 
even the buckles on his shoes, were objects of 
interest and veneration to those simple country folk. 
. The little children would drop their toys and cease 
their play when they saw him in the distance, and 
running to meet him with eager upturned faces, wait 
his salutation. The busy toiling housewife put aside 
her mending, or hurriedly wiped her hot red arms, 
and came with them steaming from the wash-tub to 
see him pass, anxious to be the first to tell him a bit 
of somebody else's business. The decrepit old men 
and women hobble to the door, to acquaint him in 
their cracked and trembling voices of their various 
aches and pains, and how the doctor said they must 
have all the nourishment possible. The ill-concealed 
hint the good old gentleman always took, though he 
never appeared to at the time, but would patiently 
wait the oft-repeated question as to how the dear 
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kind lady's nerves were and the general state of her 
health, and shake his white head when they inquired 
if aught had been heard of Master Gerald's ship. 
" Poor old people," he used to say," they do so enjoy 
a little chat." 

Poor old people, echo we. Ye are all sleeping now; 
sleeping your last long sleep beneath the daisied turf 
of the little churchyard, resting till God shall bid you 
rise, clad in everlasting youth, at the morning of the 
resurrection. Other old people feebly walk the village 
street to-day, and stand upon the well-worn doorstep 
of your cottage homes. They were little children 
when you were old, gay when you were weary, glad 
when you were sad and tired and sick. They are 
weary and sad now, and will soon lie side by side 
with you, and, in the same blessed rest and forget- 
fulness, remember no more the sorrows of life nor 
infirmities of age. So it is, one generation after 
another passeth away — " Man dieth and wasteth 
away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is 
he?" 

But to return to the rectory dinner-party. Oppo- 
site the rector, at the farther end of the table, sat his 
lady, the Lady Emily. She had been a handsome 
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woman in her day, and though nearly seventy, still 
retained a complexion that many a girl of seventeen 
might envy, and hair, the glossy blackness of which 
you have seldom seen surpassed. Clad richly in 
black satin, her favourite wear, relieved only by soft 
white tulle round her throat, and diamond ornaments, 
she looked a veritable queen ; and she was the queen 
of Worthington — her word was decisive, her opinion 
law. But Worthington did not love her as it did the 
rector. She was too fussy, too fidgety, too prying, 
too proud ; nevertheless Worthington bowed to Lady 
Emily, and its homage satisfied her. 

" I did hope our son would have been home for 
Christmas," said her ladyship, addressing the 
squire's wife, who sat to her left ; " in fact, we quite 
expected him, and invited the Rev. George Temper- 
ley, an old college friend of his, and my niece, 
Trottie Bartlett, to stay with us for a few weeks. 
George Temperley needs rest. He is vicar of a 
densely-populated parish in the east of London, an 
indefatigable worker, and unselfish to absurdity. 
His comparatively small income, I have heard, he 
squanders on drunken men and women and their 
dirty children. The elevation of the masses is his 
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pet hobby. My opinion is that he had far better 
leave them where they are. He is a fine preacher, 
though, they say, and clever. He seems quite 
struck with Trottie. I should have hardly thought 
she was his style. She is a general favourite, 
though, so bright and winning." 

The eyes of the squire's wife followed the direction 
of Lady Emily's, and she instantly decided that it 
was no wonder Mr. Temperley's pale face beamed 
with interest as he looked down into the sparkling, 
roguish eyes of the rector's niece — pretty, irresistible 
little Trottie Bartlett, with her compact rounded 
figure and dainty hands and feet. 

Almost irresistible to George Temperley were her 
sweet rose-bud mouth, and dimpled cheeks and 
chin ; but she was a flirt, and he knew it, and was 
determined not to be caught ; besides, how unsuit- 
able she would be for a vicar's wife ! 

That's right, George Temperley, reason it out. 
Cupid cannot argue, he is far too eager and im- 
petuous. His mother never taught him logic or 
philosophy. What does he know or care about 
" premises " or " hypothetical syllogisms ? " You 
will have it all your own way; but Cupid will be 
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Cupid still, and love be love. If it is not too late 
already, be wise now. Take your eyes off those 
bewitching little curls that kiss her forehead, they 
will twine around your heart ; hold not the fuse of 
sentiment too near her dark eyes, the flashes will 
ignite it and fire your soul : then reason will be 
worse than useless, confession your only course, 
your best. The little brunette may be like Barkis, 
" willinV She cannot, if she would, help her dark 
curls and captivating face ; besides, it is a wife for 
the vicar you want, not for the parish. 

" Vd give anything to see Gerald come in now," 
said Trottie, emphasizing the ** anything." 

" Would you, really ? " 

" Yes, wouldn't you ? " 

" Well, I should be very delighted ; but must con- 
sider before I speak so strongly as you do." 

" How very careful and calculating you are ! 
Mention one * anything ' you'd shrink from giving 
up." 

" My place by your side." 

" Oh ! " 

"Why have you grown so suddenly silent, Miss 
Bartlett ? " inquired the vicar after a pause, during 
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which Trottie had paid strict attention to her plate. 
" Meditating, Mr. Temperley." 
" Upon what, pray ? " 
" The general degeneracy of mankind." 
"Dear, dear; it is my turn to ejaculate *0h' 



now." 



" Why ? " 

" Because I did not think you ever troubled your 
little head with such vexing subjects." 

"Who could help it when a clergyman con- 
descends to pay empty compliments." 

" Was it an empty compliment ? " 

'* Yes ! " 

" Prove it. Look up at me and repeat that * Yes ' 
seriously." 

Ah, she could not obey, but bent her little head in 
the hope of hiding the roses that deepened in her 
cheeks. But George Temperley saw the blush, and 
watched it with a thrill of pleasure mount even to 
the tip of the exquisite little ear, then flicker and 
fade away. 

" Beware, take care," George Temperley ; she may 
be " fooling thee." 



AY pardon my difference of opinion, 
madam ; but you may depend upon it 
that if we neglect the moral and 
intellectual elevation of the lower 
orders of society we fall far short of our mission. Is 
it not the duty of the shepherd to lead his flock to 
•green pastures' and pure water? Is it right to 
stand on the heights of civilization, to breathe the 
breath of freedom, heedless of the struggling, gro- 
velling, multitude below ? No, madam ; we must 
beckon them up; nay more, go down and give them 
a helping hand. Are they not our brothers and 
sisters? Will not like cure like? like elevate like ? 
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man help man to rise? Henee the incarnation of 
the Son of God. It was a grand thing for the 
Israelites to know that, sitting somewhere on the 
farthest circle of the far-off heaven there was a God, 
mighty and just, who framed for them righteous 
laws, protected them from their enemies, and poured 
upon them manna from the skies. But the distance 
was so great, heaven so high, the Godhead so 
immaculately pure, that poor humanity, so sin- 
steeped and degraded, could they have reached, 
would have feared to touch the hem of His spotless 
garment with their begrimed and earth-stained 
fingers. Notwithstanding, the old dispensation was 
a yery grand one — the stern justice of the deca- 
logue, grand in its cold perfection, but grander still 
the love that revealed itself in the advent of the 
Son of man. Christ stands to-day midway — stands 
with one nail-pierced hand on the sin-bowed head of 
man, the other on the throne of the Eternal, thus 
filling the vacuum connecting heaven and earth. It 
is the example of this Christ we must follow, who 
went about doing good. We must mix with them : 
come in close contact with them; shoulder to 
shoulder fight with them against the hosts of dark- 
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ness ; with our own hands unlink the chains of 
ignorance which bind them down ; unclasp the 
gyves which fetter and fasten them morally and 
physically, and retard their onward, upward pro- 
gress. Christ did it. He was not afraid to grasp 
their hand, to wipe their tears, to take their little 
children in his arms and bless them. Shall we 
shrink, shall we dare to keep away ? Believe me, it 
is worse than useless to sit in * high places ' and 
send down to them our baskets of charity, our bread 
and blankets, our coal -and cash, and tracts! It is 
only pauperizing the present, and training for the 
future a generation of beggars. No, help them to 
help themselves, and by your ready sympathy and 
fellow feeling encourage them to persevere ! " 

During this harangue George Temperley had been 
walking excitedly backwards and forwards the length 
of the drawing-room, occasionally stopping in front 
of Lady Emily's easy chair to emphasize some par- 
ticular words which he wished to impress upon her 
mind. She had previously roused the depths of his 
deep nature by her cynical sarcasm in reference to 
the working classes and his labour among them. 
Fired by indignation, he had forgotten she was Lady 
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Emily and not to be contradicted ; forgotten that 
he was in the presence of Trottie Bartlett ; forgotten 
everything save his subject. Suddenly recollecting 
himself, he paused, and looked to see the different 
effect his speech had made on his two auditors. 
Her ladyship lay back among the cushions, and with 
a sardonic smile upon her well-cut lips, calmly 
watched him, unmoved. Trottie, on the opposite 
side of the fire, was sitting erect, her uplifted face 
all aglow with interest, her eyes brimful of en- 
thusiasm, her mouth tremulous with sympathy. 
George Temperley looking down at her, longed to 
take her little face between his hands and kiss it ; 
but he crushed the foolish wish, and, determinedly 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, walked away. 
But Lady Emily inwardly writhed under his burning 
words, though she was too well trained to show it, 
too accustomed to " society " to betray her feelings. 

" I wish you success, Mr. Temperley, in your 
Herculean task,** she sneered. "The cleansing of 
the stables of King Augeas would be to me far 
preferable than visiting the pestilential houses and 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the besotted, 
degraded, under stratum of our large cities. There 

12 
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mtist be a lower order; you cannot equalize them 
with us. Of course it is our duty to see that those 
in our parishes who are poor do not starve, and to 
pay good men and women — Bible readers, and that 
sort of thing — to attend to them. But that God 
expects us — people delicately bred, and of refined 
tastes and feelings — to undertake personal work 
among them, I will never be convinced of. Why, 
they are too ignorant to understand us, Mr. Tem- 
perley; too base to be associated with. They are 
lower than animals." 

" Not lower, madam, than the beast that 
perisheth ; for the vilest has a soul — a soul that can 
never die — which never had a beginning, for it is the 
breath of God — which never will have an ending, 
for it is, like its Author, immortal. The thought, 
madam, that the most drunken wretch that wallows 
in the black mire of the gutters of our great cities 
has a soul the exquisite sensibilities of which are 
only dormant for a time, and must sooner or later 
awake and assert themselves, a life the duration of 
which imagination cannot measure — a life that will 
live to watch the melting of inanimate nature with 
fervent heat, the folding up of the firmament as of 



I 
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a vesture, see it laid aside by the hand of God, and 
with a glance the great eternity beyond, between it 
and which it had been hitherto hung as a thick veil — 
should inspire us. Believe me, Lady Emily, the 
soul of that neglected one will, through the never 
terminating ages of the mystic future, run parallel 
with "yours and mine — ^whether in happiness or 
misery should not be naught to us." 

Lady Emily rose, and with a backward touch of 
her white hand, throwing her shimmering satin train 
into order, swept majestically from the room, as she 
passed him, saying, ** This is a topic on which we 
shall never agree, Mr. Temperley, so please don't 
raise it again." 

" You've said too much," said Trottie, when she 
was gone; ** my aunt does not like to be differed 
from. She is opinionated to the last degree, and 
will never be convinced that her self-formed notions 
are not correct. It was about the charities you 
annoyed her most, though it was exactly what she 
has been doing this last week, has always done at 
Christmas-time. She sits in that chair and orders 
her servants to fill baskets of food, and pack parcels 
of clothing and tracts ; then folds her hands and 
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fancies she has done humanity and Christ service. 
Mind you, I don't even do that much— never exert 
myself except the weather is very severe, and I'm 
moved with pity for our own gardener, and under 
the impulse of the moment commence a pair of 
woollen cuffs or muffler, which podr mamma always 
has to finish, but which I take care to give and get 
thanks for. The difference between my aunt and 
myself is that I don't set myself up for a model, and 
she does. I know I'm very wicked and thoughtless 
and selfish, but I do want to alter, Mr. Temperley. 
I am living such a useless life." 

** Not useless, Miss Bartlett ; we cannot all be 
workers ; some are born to look pretty and fascinating 
to brighten Christmas holidays for the tired toilers. 
Sweet wayside flowers they are, which the traveller 
longs to stoop and pluck, to place within his bosom, 
and carry to his lonely dismal London home, there 
to shed their refreshing fragrance and lighten the 
gloom ; but he stays his hand, and says * No ' to his 
heart, for he fears the little flower would pine for 
freedom and sunshine, and droop away and fade and 
die. Don't you think it would. Miss Bartlett ? " 

** I don't know, I expect so," answered Trottie, 
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rising and walking to the window. Then turning 
round with flushed face, she continued, " Why is it 
you never talk seriously to me, Mr. Temperley ? I 
suppose you think I am all frivolity, and cannot 
exist without flattery ? *' 

The entrance of Lady Emily hushed his answer. 
Perhaps it was well that it did. Could he have 
spoken with guarded lips to that hurt, appealing 
face ? Could he have resisted clasping to his breast 
her half-indignant, trembling little form ? It would 
have been difiicult, very difiicult ; for love is strong ! 

Trottie hurried from the room, and went away to 
have a good cry in the solitude of her chamber. " I 
wish I could be calmer," she sobbed; "he knows now 
that I care for him. Oh ! I would I had a face like 
Aunt Emily — not one that every eye can read. Mr. 
Temperley treats me like a plaything, a silly child, 
who understands nothing serious. I know he laughs 
about me in his sleeve ; but I won't be laughed at ; 
ril dress in black silk to-night, and be stiff and 
proper. He'd respect me then." 

On the strength of this resolution, she rose and 
rang for her maid. 

" I never found Miss Trottie so hard to please as 
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this evening," said that young person to the company 
below stairs; **one would have thought Master 
Gerald was home." 

'^ Oh ! that hearts like rocks and mountains 
Closed and sealed might ever be, 
And not open, bubbling fountains 
Streaming onward to the sea." 
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jOMBRELY arrayed, and with sedate 

• 

step, Trottie Bartlett entered the 
drawing-room that evening. Dis- 
covering with a glance the whereabouts 
of Mr. Temperley, she crossed to the opposite part 
of the room, and settling herself in a large arm-chair, 
was soon, to all appearance, wholly absorbed in a 
sketch-book of Gerald's. But Trottie was not the 
kind of girl to be left long alone. While George 
Temperley was endeavouring to banish the desire 
also to have a peep at those sketches, to arbitrate 
between heart wishes and head wisdom, Frank 
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Hopton, a young doctor who had lately taken up 
his abode in the village, forestalled him. 

Frank Hopton was tall and fair — quite a drawing- 
room man. He could sing a song or tell a story, 
listen with intense interest to the county scandal of 
the elderly dames, or whisper words low and sweet 
into the ears of the younger ones. 

**You seem quite absorbed in your book, Miss 
Bartlett," he said ; " may I ask what it is ? " 

** Sketches of foreign lands, by my cousin Gerald." 

" Are they good ? " 

" Very." 

A shade of annoyance crossed his handsome, 
though weak and irresolute, face ; for Trottie had 
scarcely during the brief conversation lifted her 
eyes, and he was not accustomed to such cool 
treatment. 

" Mr. Codrington would feel flattered, Fm sure," 
he remarked sarcastically, "could he witness the 
intenseness of your admiration." 

The tone of his voice caused Trottie to look up. 
A haughty answer was on her lips, but, catching 
sight of George Temperley's eye fixed upon her, 
woman-like, she changed her tactics, and with a 
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half defiant, half-coquettish glance, said, " My 
only fear is that he would not appreciate it, Mr. 
Hopton.'* 

" You need not fear that, Miss Bartlett ; he is but 
human — perhaps it would be well for him as for 
many others if your approval caused no thrill of joy, 
your censure no pang of sorrow." 

" You are rather high flown, this evening, sir.'' 

** Who could help being so. Mademoiselle, in your 
presence ? " 

Here the dinner gong sounded. Accepting grace- 
fully his proffered arm, they went into the dining- 
room. Radiantly pretty Tottie looked. It is useless 
for sunny, laughing April to dress herself in the 
gloomy garb of December, and think to pass off as 
winter. Between the sombre garments the bright 
eyes, though sometimes suffused with tears, will 
peep, and gladsome gleams of sunshine flash all into 
brightness. 

George Temperley watched them with an aching 
pain at his heart, a maddening fire in his brain — 
watched him later on in the evening fasten a bunch 
of scarlet berries amid her dark curls — watched the 
vivid blush that flew into her pretty round cheeks. 
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and paled their brilliancy. Foolish fellow, why did 
it not occur to you the consciousness of your gaze 
was the reason of it ? not because Frank Hopton's 
fingers lingered longer than was necessary among 
her soft hair. What did she care for his compliments 
or attentions ? 

How little we know each other ! What mistakes 
we make when reading each other's faces, analysing 
each other's actions, listening to each other's words ! 
Will the time ever come when human beings will 
look into each other's eyes and read the truth? 
when men and women will throw aside their masks, 
and fear not to be known as they know themselves ? 
How many heart pangs would be spared ! how many 
teardrops saved ! 

. The next morning at breakfast Mr. Temperley 
signified his intention of returning to London the 
following day. 

" What ! so soon ? " exclaimed Lady Emily. 
** Surely you will remain until we receive some 
tidings of Gerald." 

" I should like to very much, madam, but duty 
calls." 

" Not yet, George, surely not yet ; " chimed in 
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the rector. " Everybody requires rest sometimes, 
especially such a hard worker as yourself." 

But George Temperley was not to be moved. 
When he made a resolution he always kept it. One 
there was, perhaps, who might have made him waver, 
but she was silent. One little word, one glance just 
then, and a rosy light would have gleamed athwart 
the future for those two, cheering the dull greyness 
of their everyday life, brightening the coming 
months and years with love's own sunshine. But 
Trottie, though sick at soul, apparently seemed con- 
cerned only in the endeavour to balance her silver 
spoon on the edge of the Dresden china coffee cup. 
She failed to succeed, for her little hand trembled, 
and the spoon fell at last with a crash which caused 
her aunt to elevate her pencilled eyebrows, and 
adjust her gold-rimmed spectacles, to see if the 
saucer was cracked. 

Trottie shrugged her shoulders, and, rising from 
her seat, went to the window. 

"You are forgetting your manners, my dear," said 
Lady Emily, severely. "It is not usual for a guest 
to move before the lady of the house. But young 
folks nowadays behave very differently from when 
I was a girl ! " 
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*' I'm surprised to hear you ever were a girl," said 
Trottie, under her breath. But no one heard her, so 
it did not matter. 

Frank Hopton came in again that evening, and 
Trottie flirted with him more desperately than ever. 

George Temperley, under the plea of " letters to 
write," betook himself to the library. Shutting the 
door, he drew a chair to the table, and, leaning 
his head upon his hands, commenced to think. 

" What infatuation is this ? " he asked himself. 
" Am I mad ? Can it be that I, George Temperley, 
have so far forgotten my manhood, and my holy 
profession, as to allow myself to be captivated by a 
heartless girl — a girl whose highest object in life is 
to gain admiration, to wrest from men their most 
sacred affection, then laugh about them ? And yet 
I do love her — I do love her — God help me ! " 

Unconsciously he had spoken aloud. A light 
touch upon his arm caused him to start, to look up 
with the agony still in his eyes, the bitter teardrops 
still on his cheeks. 

Trottie Bartlett stood before him, trembling and 
white — white as the white dress which she wore. 

For a moment they looked intently at each other. 
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Then he rose, and, pacing the room, left her standing 
there. At last he stopped before her. 

" Trottie Bartlett," he said, " I love you. Will 
you be my wife ? Love you as surely no woman was 
ever loved before. Speak — what is your answer ? " 
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OUR wife, Mr. Temperley? Never!" 
There was a hard, cold ring in her 

voice, and a haughty curl on her lip.. 

George Temperley writhed under it. 
He was stung to the quick, but he loved her and 
could not let her go so easily. He stretched out his 
hands to grasp her, to clasp her to his heart, to tell 
her that he could not live without her; but she was 
gone — gone as noiselessly as she came — gone, and 
he was alone. His arms dropped to his side; there 
was nothing for him to clasp now but the chill, thin 
air ; no little form to wrap them round, and press to 
his cold, aching bosom. 
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" Trottie," he cried, in his agony, " Trottie, come 
back ! Oh, my love, my only love, come back ! '* 
But no one heard him, no one came, though he 
fancied that somebody — something — whispered in his 
ear, " She will never return, George Temperley ; 
learn to stand alone, to live alone." 

Was it the whisper of a friend or a foe ? I know 
not ; time will tell ! George Temperley thought it 
was a friend, and, sinking on his knees, he prayed 
that the great God who sympathizes with our pain, 
and pities our weaknesses, would look down in 
mercy and pity upon him, and help him thenceforth 
to live not for himself and his own pleasure, but 
for the good of humanity. and the glory of God. 

Rising from his knees nerved and strengthened, 
he went to his room to prepare for an early start to 
town on the following morning. He had been in 
dreamland the last few weeks ; the sooner he could 
get out of it the better. His it was to face stern 
duty and to work. 

Day dreams 1 day dreams ! very beautiful are 
they I Who does not love them ? who is there that 
some time or other has not indulged therein ? 
Everybody does as you wish them then, but as soon 
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as you rouse yourself and face the world, all things 
change, go wrong. Men and women are always, 
like the little children at Christmas parties, playing 
at '* cross questions and crooked answers." 

A couple of hours later, when Mr. Temperley 
re-entered the drawing-room, Trottie was singing — 
singing one of her blithest, gayest songs. He caught 
her eye, and he fancied that her voice faltered ; but 
it was foolish to fancy that, for were not her eyes the 
brightest of the bright, her cheeks the rosiest of the 
rosy ? and was not her laughter light and gladsome 
when Frank Hopton bent over her and declared she 
had sung in ** better style " than ever he had heard 
her before? Something else he had added — words 
too loving for other ears than hers — and yet, argued 
Temperley, some emotion or other had paled her 
sweet face a little time before. How long had she 
been standing by him ? Had he, without knowing 
it, spoken aloud — spoken bitter words of her ? Or 
was she indignant that he should for a moment have 
thought she would resign her bright butterfly life for 
his sake ? for his sake give up all her gaiety and 
pleasure, and become the brightness of the dingy 
vicarage, in a dingy street, in the east of dingy 
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London ? He was already ashamed to own even to 
himself that he had been absurd enough to spend many 
an hour picturing her sunny face at his breakfast 
table ; her little hands helping him to pack a dainty 
dinner for some sick one ; her pretty trim figure trip- 
ping by his side as he went on some errand of mercy. 
Avaunt ! vain visions ! Vanish, delusive dreams ! 
** Vanity of vanities/* said the Preacher hundreds of 
years gone by. "Vanity of vanities," said George 
Temperley, as he settled himself in the corner of the 
stage-coach which was to bear him away from the 
one woman who was all the world to him. Their 
parting had been a very formal one — a cold touch of 
the hand, a murmured "good-bye,|* and that was 

all. 

Mr. Temperley's aged housekeeper met him at the 
door of St. Jude's vicarage. She carried a small oil 
lamp in her hand; being, like her master, very 
economical, she had not put a light in the hall. 

" You did not expect me home so soon, Mrs. 
Jackson. I am sorry I could not §end to tell you I 
was coming — made up my mind rather suddenly." 

George Temperley was always polite and kind to 
^is inferiors. What true gentleman is not ? 

13 
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" Don't mention it, sir ; Til soon get a fire in the 
dining-room, and a cup of hot tea." 

" Not in here, Mrs. Jackson — in the study, please," 
said he, following her into the large dreary room, 
with its shabby carpet and worn leather chairs. 
Oh, how miserable and cheerless it looked! so 
different from the dining-room at Worthington. 
How ridiculous, heartless, it was of him ever to 
have dreamt of bringing her here ! She would have 
thought it was a prison-house ! No, no ; wiser to 
ask a sunbeam to live in a cellar, laughter in the 
land of silence. 

Not so, George Temperley ; not so. Love would 
brighten the dreariest room. It is the absence of 
Trottie makes your home look so desolate, so doubly 
desolate to-night. Could you see at a glance St. 
Jude's vicarage with Trottie as its mistress, and 
Worthington rectory without, you would consider 
St. Jude's the brighter, the cosier, the more beautiful 
of the two. 

Oh, love, love, love ! there is magic in thy touch, 
and beauty in thy train ! How many a man who 
has sacrificed thee at the shrine of mammon would 
give the world to-day to cast away his sordid gold, 
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with its gleam and glitter, never to re-enter his pala- 
tial mansion with its spurious splendour, could he 
call his own the woman that might have been his 
had he been contented with a lowlier home, a 
humbler lot. 

The words of the king of novelists should, mmt 
find a echo in the heart of every true man, every true 
woman : " The cottage of contentment is better 
than the palace of cold splendour ; for where love is, 
all is." 

This sentiment reigned supreme in the heart of 
George Temperley, as he sat far into the night, with 
his feet on the study fender. 

" Marry money," had been Lady Emily's advice. 
She might have kept it to herself, for " marry 
love " had the precedence in the soul of the hard- 
working East-end vicar. 

****** 

Frank Hopton could not imagine what change 
had come over Miss Bartlett when he made his 
usual after-dinner call that evening ; he could 
evidently see that he had had his day. 

"Ah, well," he soliloquized; ''suppose IVe had 
the same share as every other dog, so mustn't 
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grumble — certainly shall not trouble my head about 
any girl who can so soon become cold and unim- 
pressionable." 

)I« . « « 4|t * ¥lk 

"Oh, how I hate myself!" said Trottie, when 
she had gained the solitude of her room. " How 
George Temperley must despise me ! He shall 
never know though, how much I love him. His 
* manhood,' his ' holy profession,' shall never be 
sullied by a breath of mine. He little knows how I 
yearn to be good, to do good — how gladly I would 
have gone through difficulties with him, have worked 
with him." 

That is right ! cry, Trottie. There is a wonderful 
relief in tears, especially to a woman. A man feels 
a little bit ashamed of them ; a woman need never 
be — they are her heritage. Temperley could not 
cry, his only outside comfort was his books — silent 
friends they were, and most of them. dog-eared and 
shabbily dressed, but nevertheless the cherished and 
only companions of the vicar of St. Jude's. 







|T had been blowing a terriific gale all 
day, but with the coming of the night 
the storm was subsiding. In the dis- 
tance the thunder still muttered, and 
the winds moaned and sobbed, as though the mighty 
Boreas, wearied with his exertions, had, in that 
unknown, never-to-be-discovered home of his, like a 
tired child, sat himself down and wept. 

It was a dark night, but not too dark for the 
reader, had she or he been there, to have discerned a 
slight white-clad figure hurrying along the narrow 
path that skirted the cliffs at Lavernock. So swiftly 
and noiselessly it moved that any one might have 
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been pardoned for doubting its humanity. Duncan 
McDougal doubted it as, reaching the top of the 
almost precipitous ascent from the beach, it suddenly 
confronted him. It would have hurried past, but 
McDougal sprang in the way. To the peremptory 
question, " Who, or what are you ? " there came no 
reply, save a low frightened cry, a suppressed 
scream ; recoiling, the figure bent forward as though 
to hide its ghastly face, and wrung its hands as if in 
some great mental agony. 

" Man, woman, or spirit, whichever you may be," 
said McDougal, advancing towards it, " 'tis needless 
to try to elude my grasp." Stretching out his hands, 
he would have caught the white shivering form ; but 
his fingers closed over nothing but the damp night 
air. A cold thrill ran through him. Was he really 
pursuing a spirit ? ' Vain endeavour ! Awful thought ! 
It glided swiftly past him now, and stood on the 
edge of that fearful precipice. McDougal followed ; 
but one backward look of the agonized face caused 
him to stand still. 

" My God I " he gasped, " it is the ghost of my 
dead wife!" 

She disappeared. McDougal hurried to the brinki 
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but he could see nothing, hear nothing, save the 
ceaseless breaking of the waves upon the shore. 

Brave, intrepid man though he was, fear convulsed 
his stalwart frame, and took possession of him. 

It is an awful thing to be brought into such close 
proximity to the supernatural — ^the visible super- 
natural. The world of spirits is nearer than we 
imagine. Methinks the air is full of them — that 
they surround us — stand by our side — listen to our 
words — watch our actions. Think not that the cold 
still body with the folded hands, which they led you 
into the darkened chamber to look at for the last 
time years and years ago, was your mother. She 
was even then watching you — watching you kiss 
the cold marble forehead — stretching forth her spirit 
hands to catch your bitter teardrops as they fell, 
treasuring them as the miser treasures costly gems, 
for were they not her child's teardrops, and shed for 
her ? Oh, think not because that is so many years 
ago that she has forgotten you, wearied watching! 
No, no ; as truly as she stood by your little bed that 
night — the first night that you were motherless — 
and breathed words of comfort in your ear, and 
smoothed your burning brow with her ethereal 
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fingers, so true it is that oftentimes she cometh now 
—Cometh in the silent night— and bending over you, 
whispers, " peace " — cometh in the busy day, and by 
her mystic influence turns you aside from many an 
unseen danger, wards off many a subtle temptation ; 
rejoices in your victories, your successes ; grieves 
over your sinfulness, your failures, with grief some- 
thing akin to the great God's over His erring 
children. 

Darling — for of course our readers easily recog- 
nized her in the supposed apparition — while her 
father was straining his eyes to see her white figure 
somewhere down the cliffs, was hiding beneath some 
bushes that completely obscured her ; then, carefully 
picking her steps by a circuitous, dangerous path, 
she made her way to the beach below. It was her 
only alternative, for she was far too weak and terri- 
fied to run, or much longer keep up her role of ghost. 
Once on safe footing, she paused to reconnoitre, for 
she knew the wreckers' cave was somewhere near. 
To see Gerald that night she was fully determined ; 
a week or more had elapsed since she had visited 
him, for she had been confined to the house by a 
severe cold, and during that time Moll had not, by 
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any sign or message, acquainted her of his welfare 
and safety. 

" Perhaps after all Moll has turned traitor ; there 
is some strong mysterious bond between her and my 
father." Thus musing, Darling went cautiously 
along, keeping close to the cliff. A sharp bend in 
the rock and a sudden blaze of light arrested her. 
She was within a yard or two of the wreckers* hiding- 
place. She would have fled, but terror paralyzed 
her ; a rough hand was laid on her shoulder, a 
rough voice demanded her business there. 

Speechless, helpless, was Darling as he pushed 
her forward into the light, thrust her through the 
natural doorway into the very presence of that lawless 
band of ruffians, who knew not the name of mercy 
or the feeling called pity. 

The cavern was large and lofty. On every side, 
piled up in wild confusion, were boxes and packages 
of all descriptions — valuables, all of them, belonging 
to murdered men and sunken ships. In the middle 
was a clear space, in the centre of which stood a 
long deal table, groaning beneath the delicacies of 
the season, surrounded by the ** Wreckers of Laver- 
nock." In the dim distance there was a fire ; hover- 
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ing over it, attending to some mysterious cooking in 
a black pot, was the black outline of the angular 
figure of Moll the Witch. Every now and then the 
thick smoke would completely envelope her, but as 
often a waft of wind revealed a picture that surely 
was not unworthy of the nether world. 

As soon as Darling and her captor were fairly in, 
a heavy curtain was drawn across the doorway, to 
prevent the emission of light, by a sentinel, whose 
duty it was to stand there with fixed bayonet. 
Darling noted the precaution, and thought it was 
on her account, and in the midst of her terror came 
the ironical thought, " How unnecessary for one so 
powerless ! " 

" Fool ! " said a man, hurriedly advancing from a 
group in the corner; "knowest thou not that this is 
the captain's daughter? Fair maid, how camest 
thou hither ? " 

All eyes were by this time fixed on Darling. It 
was no wonder that they gazed at her, that as one 
man they doffed their hats and did obeisance to her ; 
for, rough wreckers though they appeared, they were 
most of them gentlemen — that is, in the sense that 
the world loosely and most erroneously uses the 
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word. It was no wonder, I say, that they bowed 
before her perfect beauty. Her white shawl had 
fallen to the ground, and her hair like a golden halo 
around her softly curved figure. True, her hands 
trembled with terror ; but a scornful smile was on 
her mouth, a disdainful flash in her eyes. 

One, the worse for wine and wickedness, moved 
towards her, and hiccuped a drunken toast to the 
" Lily of Lavernock ; " but ere the last syllable died 
upon his lips, ere his shaky hand lifted to them his 
golden goblet, a strong arm, a sudden blow felled 
him to the earth. Thus Darling was saved from 
rude familiarity, but the end was not yet. 

Turning to look at her champion, her blood ran 
cold, for she recognized — 




UNCAN McDOUGAL. Yes, felled to 

the ground and senseless ; but no one 

moved a finger to lift hini) nor glanced 

to see if he were dead. McDougal 

reigned a veritable king among those men — his rule 

was despotic, his actions unquestioned, his law like 

the " law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 

not." 

Bending to Darling, he said, in an undertone, 
" Have you forgotten your maidenhood and modesty, 
Darling McDougal ? Nay, I do not wish an expla- 
nation here — your own home will be a more suitable 
place. In the meantime, as you have pried into the 
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secret of my life, look around you ! Note the faces 
and the strength of these men, each of whom would, 
at my command, stab his btother or sink his father's 
ship. It may also interest you to witness the rapidity 
of their disappearance in case of surprise." 

A stamp of his foot, an instant of time, a shuffle 
of feet, and every man was gone — the cavern in 
total darkness — not even a spark of fire was to be 
seen where a moment before Moll the Witch had 
been superintending a boiling caldron — vanished 
every man, and yet not one had passed through the 
only visible exit, the exit Darling had entered by ! 

Awful moments those were ! Hours they seemed 
to Darling McDougal, as she stood there in the 
fearful darkness, with a terrible death staring her in 
the face, for Darling felt convinced that she would 
never again see the sunshine on the sea, the green 
fields at Lavernock. To be alone with McDougal at 
any time terrified her, even in their own sitting-room 
at Dolgelyn ; but there, in that weird, subterranean 
dungeon, was to the last degree horrible. 

Consciousness had almost forsaken her, when a 
hissing sound at the further end of the cave recalled 
her to life. Soon a sulphurous smoke filled the place 
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— a thick, suffocating smoke that blinded her eyes 
and choked her breath. 

" My God ! he will leave me here to smother ! '* 
was the last thought — ^the next the familiar sound of 
the waves, and the fresh ocean breeze fanning her 
fevered forehead. She was lying on the pebbles; 
the bony hand of Moll the Witch pushing back her 
hair, her cracked voice asking if she were better ? 

" Better, yes ; where are we ? Oh, Moll ! save 
me from those men ! " 

"Ay, ay! come, stand up." 

'* Wait a minute ; are we quite alone ? " • 

" Quite ; but's there's no time to talk. He's all 
right — the one you are thinking about. Come." 

" Where ? " 

" Back to the wreckers' cave." 

*' Back there ? No, never ! " 

" Hush ! 'tis the captain^s orders ; ye are in his 
clutches now, and must obey ; ye should ha' kept 
clear of yonder den had ye wanted to be free. Who- 
ever enters there, willingly or unwillingly, must fpr 
the future do or die — escape is impossible. Besides, 
even if thou couldst manage it, thou'st meet Duncan 
McDougal another day — come ! " 
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Passively Darling followed; a sort of resignation 
had come over her, a kind of calm fearlessness — the 
fearlessness with which the Christian martyr faces 
death. 

At the sound of Moll's low whistle, the heavy 
drapery at the cavern's mouth was drawn aside, and 
Darling once more found herself a prisoner. 

All was light and brightness again, just as it had 
been an hour previously, when she had been so un- 
ceremoniously introduced for the first time to the 
wreckers' hiding-place. They rose as one man from 
their seats around the long table when Darling 
entered, then resumed their places and proceeded 
with their repast. There were two or three groups 
in distant corners, among which Darling fancied she 
saw her brothers. 

Oh ! the piercing pang that shot through her heart 
when she saw them — a pang more painful than any 
physical pain could ever be. Who has not suffered 
such when brought face to face with the sin and 
depravity of those near and dear ? 

McDougal stood with a calm eye surveying the 
whole. Seeing Darling, he slowly moved towards her. 
When he drew near, Moll moved off to rekindle the 
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fire, she said. As she passed the still prostrate 
figure of the health-drinker, she stooped to take the 
goblet from his cold hand ; that was all — the cup 
was of more importance than the man ! 

When will the world learn the value of human life ? 
learn it is not theirs to take, not theirs to trifle with ; 
but sacred to Him who is the Creator of soul and 
body — to Him whose breath it is and whose we are ? 




[ I to be detained here for any length 
of time ? " inquired Darling, looking 
up at McDougal with a dash of fear- 
lessness in her eyes which reminded 
him of himself, and roused his admiration. 

"No, we have more important business on hand; 
another night your presence will be required." 

A sickening feeling of fear came over our heroine. 
What was the important business ? Did they know 
anything of Gerald ? 

" May I speak to my brothers ? " she asked, 
pioving towards them. 

" Certainly not ! " replied McDougal, stepping in 
H 
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the way. *' What you have to say you will be good 
enough to say to me^ When you are ready John Ap 
Grifl&th will see you home. Doubtless his company 
will atone for the slight shock you haVe experienced." 

" John Ap Grifl&th ! does he belong to this band of 
outlaws ? " 

"He has that honour — the honour to be recog- 
nized among men who dare to be brave. Ap Griffith, 
forward ! " 

A dead silence followed the peremptory command 
as it resounded through the cavern ; but the called 
was not forthcoming. 

" He is not here," said Darling, exultingly. 

** He is here : no man is ever absent when I call. 
Ap Grifl&th, forward ! Thou knowest the law and 
the penalty ! " 

Forward, from the gloom of a dark recess, he 
came — ^forward into the blaze of light — ^forward into 
the very presence of the woman he loved, whose 
good opinion he valued more than life. Trembling 
and speechless he stood before her, daring not as 
much as to lift his eyes from the ground on which he 
stood. Ah ! would that it had opened and swallowed 
him up — covered him over — hid him for ever fron^ 
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the eyes of Darling McDougal ! But the earth scorned 
him, and he stood there in the light. He could not 
look up ; but he knew that infinite abhorrence was 
on her pure face, that had he ventured to touch her 
with the tip of his finger, she would have recoiled as 
from the touch of a serpent. Could not look up ! 
No. Brave and intrepid was John Ap Griffith, a 
wooer of danger, a ringleader in fight ; yet had 
worlds been laid at his feet he would not have — 
could not have — lifted his guilty face to the innocent 
eyes of her whom he would fain have called his wife ! 
Guilt must ever cower before innocence, and sin 
before purity. 

** You will see this young lady safely to Dolgelyn, 
Ap Griflith." 

*^ Safely! Should I be safe with a wrecker and 
a murderer? " exclaimed Darling. "No, no, let me 
go alone, rather ; there is nothing to be feared like 
a bad man ! " 

*' Courageously spoken," sneered McDougal ; 
" though one expects courage from the girl 
that shrinks not from personifying the ghost of the 
mother she professes to love. But there is no time 
for pariey. See her into the house, John, and on the 
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way impress her with the advisability of keeping to 
herself all she has seen and heard." 

*' It is useless giving him directions, sir/' said 
Darling, in her desperation ; for something told her 
she was safer where she was than alone with Ap 
Griffith that night. " That man shall not walk a 
step with me : I would rather die ! " 

" So you shall if you disobey," hissed McDougal 
into her ear. " Will you do as I bid you ? " 

« I will not ! " 

With a bitter oath he raised his heavy fist ; but as 
it descended a brown grisly hand grasped his arm, 
and the black eyes of Moll the Witch flashed fire 
as she Sprang between him and Darling. " Coward, 
wouldst thou strike a woman ? Fool, wouldst thou 
murder thine own child ? The furnace down below 
is already heated seven times hotter for thee than 
any other man in God's creation, wouldst thou have 
it hotter still? Among the hundreds ye have 
murdered and who haunt ye, and will for ever, would 
ye have yer only daughter ? Maybe ye think she*d 
do to keep company with yer wife. Her spirit is 
never very far off; I saw it to-night on the cliffs." 

The last sentence was in a whisper — a low, terrible 
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whisper — a whisper that every one present heard, 
though, and that completely unnerved McDougal. 
He was fearfully superstitious ; most wicked people 
are, and especially were so in the days of which we 
write. 

" Gome, little one,"continued Moll in a louder tone, 
at the same time extending her hand to Darling ; " I 
brought thee in here, and Til see thee out ; get back 
to thy hiding-place, Ap Griffith, or see to the lights ; 
the red one is burnt out." Then aside to McDougal, 
she added, " If ye are going to send that batch of 
men over yonder, ye had better do it ; the cocks are 
crowing already at Dolgelyn, FU be bound." 

Finding herself once more on the beach, once 
more breathing the fresh air of heaven. Darling 
could have cried for thankfulness ; but she had learned 
to control her emotion, and reserved the luxury of 
tears for her own little room. 

Moll was very silent, responding only in mono- 
syllables, as they walked rapidly along, to any 
questions put to her. In referring to Gerald she 
was particularly so ; only assuring Darling that he 
was better, and advising her not to venture near the 
alabaster cave till the next week, when he would be 
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able to make arrangements for beginning his way 
home. 

Darling had wanted to go to see him that night, 
but Moll would not hear it. 

"Ye have gone through quite enough for one 
twelve hours,*' she said; ''keep a bit of strength, ye 
may want it." 

Feeling her words were true, Darling acquiesced. 
Yes, she needed strength — needed all the body and 
brain power she possessed to contend with the 
dangers visible and invisible that encompassed her. 
And yet what was all her strength in comparison 
with that by which she was on every hand sur- 
rounded ? Helpless she was as the tiny bird in the 
grasp of its captor ; nay, more so, for had she found 
a moment wherein to escape, she had no wings to fly 
— no knowledge of the big world beyond Dolgelyn, 
and the clifl^s and the beach at Lavemock — no friend 
round whom hung no mystery, save Peggy — warm- 
hearted, faithful Peggy ; and who was she ? What 
help or advice could she give — an ignorant, aged 
servant ? Very little, if any, and yet Darling clung 
to her. She had been taught to value a true honest 
friend, however humble, however poor, however old 
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and despised. One there was besides to whom her 
thoughts always flew in times of perplexity — Gerald; 
but was he not, like herself, within the power of 
the wreckers ? 

Peering out through the diamond panes of her 
bedroom window, after she had extinguished her 
lamp, Darling could see the lights of a tall-masted 
ship making straight for the cliff, allured by the false 
beacon that John Ap Griffith had rekindled. Would 
no spirit voice warn those poor sailors of their doom ? 
no arm be extended to save ? No, sin has from the 
far back days of Eden down to the present time 
swayed over fallen humanity an iron sceptre. God 
looks down in pity, and will in His own good time 
wrest it from its grasp. Is the time very far distant ? 
Are not the chariot wheels long in coming ? It seems 
so to us ; but we are such limited [creatures — limited 
in thought and knowledge and perception. We forget 
that a thousand years in the sight of the Lord are as 
one day, and one day as a thousand years. 



ye here, Miss Darlin' ? " queried 

Peggy, opening just enough of the 

sitting-room door to admit her head, 

and twisting it round in a sort of 

horizontal position in her endeavour to fix her eyes 

on Darling, who sat by the lamp reading. 

" Yes, Peggy, what do you want ? Come in. , 
Have you any particular reason for keeping your 
body outside ? " 

" No, miss, only I was afeared there was somebody 
else here." 

"There's something the matter, Peggy!" said 
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Darlings anxiously, as the light fell on the scared 
face of the old servant. " Quick ! what is it ? " 

** That is more than I can tell, missie. But to 
my dying day I shall never be right again ; it gived 
me such a turn." 

*'What, Peggy? Make haste !" interrupted Darling, 
impatiently. 

"Well, what I saw, miss, under the shadow of 
that big tree by the barn. I says to Jane, * Fetch me 
a harmful of clean straw to bed them little pups; 
none of the men will do it, I'll be bound, just because 
they ain*t as 'ansome as they ought to ha' bin'; ' and 
says she, * Not I ; why, I wouldn't go into that there 
bam at this time of the night for all the money I 
ever seed.' So off I started, for I could not leave the 
poor little things to perish. But that's no here nor 
there, as I said. After Jane had put a bit of candle in 
the lantern, off I started across the yard and into 
the bam. I can't say that I didn't feel a bit queer 
when I opened the door, 'cause they do say that on 
cold, dark nights some of the poor spirits that " 



4i 



Oh, hush, Peggy, with all that nonsense ! come 
to the point ! " 
" Ay, ay, missie, so I will. I was only going to 
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say that I said to myself as I went in, * Seein' is 
believin'.' However, I hadn't time to look round 
much, for just as Td picked up the straw my candle 
blew out ; ye see, the lantern is like myself — ^getting 
old and cracked. Well, to cut my story short, — as 
Joe the Mill says, when he's bin a talking about an 
hour) — as I was bolting the door, I heard something 
amoving under the tree, and afore I could run or 
scream, it came up close to me, and said in such an 
horful whisper, * Give this to Miss Darling at once, 
and mind you don't let any one see you do it.' " 

Peggy's right hand had been under her apron all 
this time. Now she cautiously drew it forth, and 
presented to Darling a bit of soiled white paper, 
folded small and sealed. Darling eagerly snatched 
it from her, and tearing it open read — 

" Your friend in the alabaster cave is in danger — 
— not a moment to be lost — warn him." 

" Oh, Peggy, why didn't you give me this before ? 
Fetch my white shawl ! Quick ! But wait, have you 
no idea who it was — whether a man or woman?" 

" No, Miss Darlin', couldn't tell to save my life. 
It was all covered over with something black. But 
you aren't going out to-night, miss ? " 
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" Fetch my shawl I " 

Not used to be spoken to so sharply by her young 
mistress, Peggy moved off a little quicker than usual, 
and soon returned with the desired wrap. 

" What is it, Miss Darlin' ? Do tell me, and let 
me come with you," begged the faithful old woman, 
with tears in her eyes. 

" No, Peggy dear, you cannot come," replied 
Darling, instantly softening, and forgetting her an- 
noyance at the sight of the wrinkled, tear-stained 
face; "you must keep it a secret, too, that I am 
gone — let them think that Fm in bed. Leave the- 
back door unfastened. I may not return for two or 
three hours, so don't be frightened." 

" But, my lamb, do you think you ought to go ? 
Tell Peggy what it is. It may be it is some dark 
plot to kidnap you ; I've heard of such things." 

" I don't think so, Peggy. In any case I must go 
— will tell you the secret to-morrow. I have long 
thought of taking you into my confidence. Now I 
will slip out through the front. Lock the door after 



me. 



In another minute she was gone into the darkness, 
and Peggy was wringing her hands, and calling her- 
self a fool " for allowing the dear honey to go." 
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As Darling walked quickly along the well-known 
pathway, a terrible foreboding came over her of some 
evil that was at hand — some danger she was hasten- 
ing into — something awful — she knew not what. 
Three days had elapsed since Moll had escorted her 
home from the cavern of the wreckers. She had 
been expecting a signal from her, according to arrange- 
ment, but had been disappointed. This message, 
she felt convinced, was from Ap Grifi&th, though the 
writing was disguised beyond recognition. Could 
she trust him ? She did not know ; she always had ; 
but the discovery that he was a wrecker made all the 
difference. What will not a bad man do to gain his 
ends ? And yet she shrank from thinking John Ap 
Griffith — her earliest and most constant friend — as 
altogether bad. She had seen but little of her father 
and brothers since that terrible night ; only at meal 
times had she met them, and then not a word was 
spoken of what must have been uppermost in all 
their minds. McDougal was sterner, colder, more 
silent than ever. Darling was almost afraid to 
breathe in his presence now. 

. Terrified, and doubtful, and perplexed was Dar« 
ling McDougal ; yet something stronger than terror, 
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more mystical than doubt, more inexplicable than 
perplexity, urged her on. What was it ? Love ? 
Ah! *''tis love that makes the world go round." 
Love accomplishes feats far more wonderful than 
pen can describe or pencil portray. Love is patient 
in pain, fearless in danger, recognizes no barrier 
between herself and the object of Ker affections, 
risks, willingly, life itself, holds loosely everything, 
save honour, for the sake of that one, that only one, 
who keeps her heart in sweet captivity. 

Darling gained the cave safely. Nothing, no one, 
had arrested or molested her; she had fancied once 
she saw a dark object following her, but put it down 
as a freak of her fevered imagination. 

She found Gerald alone, dressed — for the first time 
since the night she had rescued him — in his own 
clothes. He was pacing to and fro the length 
of his cheerless chamber. When he saw her, a glad 
ciy broke from his lips, and before she had time to 
speak his arms were firmly locked around her, and 
poor little motherless Darling, trouble-tossed Dar- 
ling, on his breast found rest and happiness. Happi- 
ness, did we say ? Ah ! the word is too faint, too 
inexpressive— bliss, rapture; nay, they all fail. 
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Methinks there must be some word descriptive of 
meetings such as this lost to language. Buried 
deep it lies in that undiscovered garden, guarded by 
the cherubim with flaming swords, never to be heard 
again till we hear the angels chant it in Paradise 
regained. 

A long time they stood thus ; then he drew her to 
a seat. 

" And now, little lady," he said, " tell me your 
name ; surely no lover ever made love before without 
knowing that. There must be some mystery about 
it, for I have asked that old woman, Moll, times out 
of number, but can get no reply. What is it, dear ? " 

'* What is yours ? " returned Darling, dreading to 
give the answer. 

*' Gerald Codrington." 

'* Hush ! " exclairped she, starting up. ** I hear a 
sound. Come ! They know of this room ; we must 
get down to the entrance. There are two or three 
subterranean passages. One I don't think anybody 
knows of but myself. Come ! " 

Silently he acquiesced — silently and swiftly trod 
in her footsteps, feeling that whithersoever she led, 
if into the "jaws of death," he must follow. 



^kjaptiev gs> 




IINGLING with the roar of the water 
was the sound of angry voices. There 
was evidently a fight going on just 
outside the mouth of the cavern. 
" There is no time to b^ lost," whispered Darling; 
" better be captured by a band of savages than by 
those men. This way. Can you squeeze yourself 
through? Be very careful or you'll fall — it is so 
uneven; when we get a little farther down we will 
strike a light, I have the necessaries. But wait a 
moment ; perhaps after all they are not coming here 
— I fancy they are moving away. Stay where you 
are, I will slip back and see.'* 
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" Don't expose yourself to danger, little one; allow 
me to go." 

" No, no ; you don't know every inch of this 
cavern as I do — stay here. All depends upon your 
obeying my orders, Mr. Codrington, just now," she 
added, trying to make as light as possible of their 
critical position. 

" Dear little mistress," he said, drawing her to 
him ; " obedience to you is delightful, but you have 
already run too many risks for my sake — I cannot 
let you go." 

"You must — it is folly not to. I want to see 
where they are going. Perhaps they only happened 
to stop out here." 

" One kiss, then," he whispered, bending down to 
seek the sweet lips. But one did not suffice* 

Some one said that the lover's thirst for kisses 
is like the drunkard's for wine, insatiable — that the 
more he has the more he wants. Be that as it may. 
Darling, more fully conscious of immediate action, 
tore herself away. She found her conjecture right — 
they were moving on, still angrily disputing. Anxious 
to hear what it was about, she ventured out on the 
beach. It was moonlight, but not clear enough for 
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her to recognize the ten or a dozen men who were 
rapidly disappearing in the distance. The sound of 
their voices still reached her, but the words they 
uttered were indistinguishable. 

Darling paused and looked round upon the wild, 
lonely scene — the dark, troubled water that could 
not be still, that had never known a moment's rest ; 
the rough, wet beach, with its long black mound 
of seaweed left by the receding tide ; the heavy, 
jagged shadows cast by the cliffs, and the midnight 
clouds that hurried across the sky. A shudder ran 
through her as she thought of the many awful deeds 
that had been perpetrated there ; of the terrible tales 
the very rocks and stones on which she stood could 
tell of blood and murder, which only they and the 
stars had seen ; of the possibility, nay, probability, 
that soon, perhaps that very night, she might fall a 
victim to the rage of men like those she had been 
listening to. Men who had never dreamed of mercy, 
who had banished from their hearts compassion : 
they wouldn't spare even her. Oh, no ! What were 
youth and beauty and golden hair and pleading 
eyes to them ? They were wreckers-*-wreckers and 
murderers. Ah ! terribly terrifying were the proba- 

13 
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bilities which flashed through her mind in less time 
than it has taken the reader to glance at these last 
sentences. But dearer than her own life — dearer to 
her than herself — was the one 'for whom she dared to 
face death and danger. The thought that she might 
be the means of saving Gerald Codrington nerved 
her. With a silent prayer for guidance, strong in the 
strength of love, she turned to re-enter the cave ; 
but from the darkness of the darkest shadow that 
hung there came a hand — a hand that endeavoured 
to grasp her as she passed. With a faint scream 
she jumped aside and flew by.. 

** Darling, Darling ! " cried John Ap Griffith ; " I 
did not mean to frighten you. It is I am here ; come 
back ! Oh, my dearest Darling, come back ! " 

But Darling heeded not his entreaty. The fear 
that he had a lantern with him which would reveal 
Gerald, whom she could hear groping his way to meet 
her, urged her on. 

" Hush ! return quickly to your hiding-place," she 
whispered, pushing him back through the narrow 
opening. " I am safe enough; it is my friend, John 
Ap Griffith ; but he must not see you. I want to talk 
to him. Here is my little lamp, you had better 
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acquaint yourself with this passage; but don't strike 
a light till you have gone a little way down, or he 
will see." 

At this moment a light streamed through the cavern, 
flickered, and went out again. 

"I am coming, John," answered Darling, to his 
still eager cries for her ; at the same time availing 
herself of the darkness to get out through her secret 
doorway. The fear of Ap Griffith which had taken 
possession of her that night in the wrecker's cavern 
had entirely departed, but the abhorrence remained. 
Nevertheless, full of the hope that she might gain 
some information from him respecting the move- 
ments and plans of his associates, it was easy to put 
aside feelings and aversions* 

" What do you want ? " she asked, as they stood 
face to face. 

" To see you, to speak to you," he replied, holding 
the lantern up so that the rays should fall upon the 
hand of the girl he loved. " I cannot live under your 
displeasure. Darling," he continued, setting down the 
light, and grasping her hand, as though he feared 
her leaving him ; " I want you to look leniently on 
the position you found me in a few nights ago ; to 
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listen to some explanations which I feel sure will 
palliate my guilt ; and, oh ! Darlingi to tell me that 
you will love me as in the past. Yes, it was I that 
wrote you those few words of warning. Rest easy, 
he and you are safe for to-night. I will answer all 
your questions, dearest, but you must hear what I 
have to say first." 

It almost pained her, so tightly did he grasp her 
little hand. She told him so — ^told him she would 
not heat his words of love; but he would not be 
silent, would not loose his hold. The tears were 
streaming down his cheeks now. 

" I love you. Darling," he pleaded ; " love you as 
no other ever did or could. Why, I have loved you 
ever since we were children. It was I that taught 
you to ride, and row, and climb the cliffs — and, oh ! 
little sweetheart, I can never remember the time 
when I didn't worship you. Can you forget the 
hours and days we have spent together on the beach, 
and how I used to try to make you say you were 
tired in the evening that I might have the pleasure 
of carrying you home ? You were always such a 
small, delicate thing, and I big and strong. Oh, my 
dearest, while I have breath I cannot cease to love 
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you ! Have you no word of hope ? can you show no 
sign of pity ? " 

Hope to give him she had none. Pity she had. 
But was it wise to show it, to encourage it ? It is 
80 near akin to love. 

Ah ! you must not blame her, gentle reader, when 
we tell you that Darling McDougal almost forgot 
Gerald Codrington just then — ^John Ap Griffith from 
her earliest childhood had been so much to her. In 
similar circumstances has your heart never ached 
with sympathy ? have your eyes never become dim ? 
your lips never trembled and almost refused to 
answer No ? 

A dead silence followed. While Ap Griffith waited 
for the answer that Darling could not give, the 
candle in the lamp flickered and burnt low, leaving 
them at last in total darkness. Still he waited — 
waited until an awftil sound roused them, paralyzed 
them with terror — a sound as if some one, some- 
thing, somewhere down in the very bowels of the 
earth had fallen into 'deep water. 

*' O my God ! Gerald, Gerald," shrieked Darling. 
But her sweet voice was lost amid the echoes of that 
fearful splash, as they reverberated among number- 
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less undiscovered windings of those mysterious sub- 
terranean passages and the vaulted roof of the 
cavern. Mingling with them, and more terrible than 
they, was the gurgling sound of the black water, as 
it gloatingly closed over its victim. 

** Come, John, come ! " she cried, madly, blindly, 
rushing forward, leading the way ; " he has mistaken 
my directions, and fallen into one of those fearful 
chasms." 

Ah! in those never-to-be-forgotten moments, Dar- 
ling knew who was her love — and so did Ap Griffith ! 
Sternly he commanded her to stop. Bitterly asked 
her if she wanted to meet the same death. " Wait 
till I get a light ! " he shouted, still endeavouring 
to follow her ; " you will fall and break your neck. 
There, she has ! Great God, what shall I do ? '* 

It was his turn to blindly rush over all difficulties 
now f A few strides and he was bending over the 
helpless, silent form, lifting her in his arms, kissing 
the cold, blood-wet face, and crying in the darkness, 
" Darling, Darling, my love, my life, would that I 
could have died with thee — have died /or thee ! '* 





|UT Darling was not dead. The pale, 
cold moon looked down and watched 
the blue eyes slowly open. Ap Griffith 
also watched — ^watched with anguished 
soul and tear-filled eye. God help him ! His heart 
was very sad and bitter at that moment. He had 
loved her, madly loved her, as only a true man can 
love. The summer leaves might fall, and the winter 
snows fade away, and the weary years roll on, still 
he would never forget her. The shadows of many 
seasons might fall upon their heads, leaving them 
white with age, but his love would be as strong and 
tender and true as ever. They might meet and 
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greet each other as in days of yore, still she would 
be his light, his life, his first and last love. God 
help him ! God help us all ! We are very frail, and 
we cannot help ourselves I In that moment of bitter 
agony John Ap Griffith prayed — prayed as he had 
never done before — prayed with clasped hands and 
uplifted face as his mother had taught him in the far 
back days of childhood. Oh, mother, mother ! many 
summers has the grass grown green and withered 
away over thy dark, deep grave ; but surely not in 
vain didst thou point his infant mind to the great 
God, the pitying Father, whose heart is ever full of 
sympathy ! 

But Darling was not dead ; and as her eyes slowly 
opened she felt his impassioned kisses on her cold 
lips. He could not help it, could not resist the 
temptation. If it was taking a mean advantage, who 
can blame him ? Her lips moved. Hush ! what does 
she slay ? " Gerald, Gerald I " Poor John Ap Griffith, 
would his cup of bitterness never be full, all hope 
within his yearning heart never be quenched ? Was 
he thus to hold in his strong, loving arms, thus to 
bring back to life, the woman he loved but to hear 
her murmur the name of another. Ah I if in the 
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knowledge that others have passed through the like 
bitterness before thee, that others will drink to the 
dregs the like cup after thee, there is any consolation^ 
take it, John Ap Grifi&th ! For since the world began 
men have loved and lost, have loved too late, have 
loved in vain ; but better that than " never to have 
loved at all.'* Better to look into sunny eyes and 
see another's image reflected there ; better to kiss 

delicious lips that whisper another's name ; better to 
long to clasp a dainty waist that is not yours to 
clasp, to feel the beating of a loving heart that has 
never a throb for you. Better, says the poet — 

" Better, better, 
O ye gods, is it better ? is it better?" 

Yes, for love softens; love purifies; love elevates; 
love brings near to God, for " God is Love." 

" Darling, are you very much hurt ? " he asked, 
brokenly. *' Oh, Darling, Darling, I feared you were 
dead ! Speak to me, dear, I am John Ap Grifiith." 

" John Ap Griffith ? " she echoed, shrinking from 
him ; " where am I then ? What is the matter ? Oh, 
my head ! What have you done to it ? " 

"What have I done? O merciful heavens! 
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Darling, how can you ask such a question ? What 
have I done ? I wouldn't hurt one thread of your 
golden hair to save my right hand, wouldn't step 
roughly on your shadow for all the wealth of the 
universe." 

" Forgive me, John, I did not know what I was 
saying; but I do know that something awful has 
happened. I pray you tell me. Ah ! I remember 
now. Let me go, let me go ! O God ! Gerald^ 
Gerald!** Frantically she sprang to her feet, 
reeled, and would have fallen again, but John saved 
her. 

" Calmly, Darling ; all that can be done we will 
do. Come. Are you able to walk ? " 

" Yes, thank you." 

" No, you are not," he said, tenderly putting his 
arm round her ; " you must stay here while I get a 
light and go down ; you can do no good." 

" No, no, I must come. Quick ! find a candle, you 
know where they are kept. O great God! have 
mercy ! he must be saved — Gerald, Gerald ! 

Another moment, and they were rapidly descending 
the dark, dangerous passage, the sickly light of the 
lantern seeming but to intensify the gloom. Down, 
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down they went. Ap Griffith strided on, shouting 
that help was coming, though he had little hope of 
his voice being heard. Nevertheless, he was deter- 
mined that, rival though he was, no stone should be 
left unturned to save the life of Gerald Codrington 
or find his corpse. 

Darling bravely followed ; but her head was giddy, 
and the blood still oozed from the ugly gash on her 
forehead, and slowly trickled down her cheek, making 
her feel sick and faint. John had bound it up with 
his handkerchief ; but he, though tender and gentle, 
was no surgeon. 

Poor little Darling, that was an awful night for 
her! She never could forget it — never forget the 
cold, damp air that, like a death shroud, seemed to 
cling around her — never forget the awful stillness, 
broken only by their own footfalls, and the un- 
answered calls of Ap Griffith — never forget the 
awful certainty that would force itself upon her, 
that their search was useless. Her strength was 
fast leaving her ; still she followed, never flagging, 
back and fore the numberless windings — now up, now 
down — but in vain ; they could not find the chasm. 
They had taken the wrong turning; in vain they 
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retraced their steps ; in vain turned to the right and 
the left ; they were lost, lost in a maze, a labyrinth, 
a subterranean, unexplored labyrinth. 

An old legend that Darling had heard occurred 
to her once or twice, of a mistress and maid who had 
fled from the anger of their lord to the alabaster 
cavern, but who, though they escaped from sudden 
death, had among those dark windings wandered — 
wandered day and night, and night and day, 
searching for the light, for an outlet on another 
shore; but never finding it, had wandered on till 
kindly death had met them and gently placed his 
chilly hand upon their hearts, and hushed the 
beatings, and bade the weary feet be still. But the 
memory brought to Darling no terror. What was 
life to her without Gerald? A blank not worth 
living. Oh no, she did not fear death I Could she 
have seen him coming even now, she would have 
hastened to meet him, have held out to him her 
little hand, her pretty soft hand ; ay, and would have 
nestled upon his bony breast — just as willingly as in 
the days of babyhood she had lain upon her mother's 
bosom — crying " Hail, death ! welcome, king of the 
grave ! " 
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But the possibility of Gerald being yet alive 
nerved her, stimulated her. On she went, urged 
by the thought that perhaps at that very moment 
he was in need of succour; grasping to, hang- 
ing by, some slimy, jutting crag, that projected 
from the straight, steep side of a deep ravine, the 
thick water sucking him downward, benumbing his 
strength, stopping his breath, deadening his senses ; 
while the hope of help, the possibility of rescue, the 
remembrance of herself, tightened his hold and 
revived his life. Oh, goading thought, maddening 
picture, awful possibility ! Was it any wonder that 
her brain whirled, and knees tottered? that she 
tried to scream, tried to shout, " Gerald, Gerald, we 
are coming ! " that the words froze upon her lips, 
that the clammy air choked her ? Any wonder that 
when Ap Griffith suddenly stopped with a start, put 
his hand back to prevent her coming forward, that 
when he said in a hoarse whisper, ** This must be the 
place^'* that her eyes refused their sight, and con- 
sciousness left her? No, it was no wonder. But 
again she gathered courage and pressed on; she 
stood, like John, with one foot on the brink of that 
terrible chasm ; like him she bent forward and, aided 
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by the light of the lantern, which he held at arm's 
length over the awful gulf, vainly tried to peer down 
into its unfathomable depths ; but there was no one 
there that she could see, no one clinging to the slimy, 
cragless sides, nothing but the still, black water — no 
bubble, no ripple, no eddy to mark his grave, the 
cruel spot where it parted to receive him. Yet they 
could not tear themselves away. A weird fascination 
riveted their eyes upon that sullen, soundless, gleam- 
less water. 

" Give him back!" she cried ; "give back my love! 
Gerald, Gerald ! " 

" Give him backV^ mocked the echoes ; *'give back 
my love. Gerald, Gerald T' 

But never a word answered the water — ^the black 
water. There it lay calm and motionless. It had 
been there perchance for ages, and had never been 
asked to give back before — it did not know what she 
meant. 

Still they stood and looked, those two, until again 
the mist came over Darling's eyes, and she almost 
fancied that the reflection of the light in the water 
was the white, dead face of Gerald Codrington. 

" I will go to him! " she shrieked. " Gerald, I am 
coming — coming ! " 
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|UT Gerald Codrington was not there. 
He had stood on the brinks had looked 
down and shuddered — shuddered and 
yet almost yielded to the longing to 
cast himself down — to finish with life and all its 
doubts and fears and perplexities — to find rest. 

^'Surely it would be here," he thought, "rest, 
sweet rest ; surely in these dark depths must reign 
eternal oblivion, never-awaking forgetfulness." 

" Not so, not so," came a voice ; " rest is not here, 
peace is not in us." And with the voice the picture 
of the little churchyard, the quiet grass-grown church- 
yard, at Worthington, and his father, the good old 
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rector, with his saintly face and silvery hair, reading 
the burial service, the grand, beautiful burial service. 
He could hear it now, could hear the clear, mellow 
intonation, as he had heard it many a time in the 
years gone by; hear the words, '* I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live." 

" I cannot die," he said, " so why not fight on 
bravely ! " and he smiled to himself as he thought of 
home and the welcome he should have there, and 
fancied almost that he could feel the warm grasp of 
his father's hand, the pressure of his mother's kiss, 
and he was comforted and took courage. 

Ah ! who is there even in this world of disappoint- 
ments, and sorrows, and bitterness, who has not 
some one who loves him, some friend who is true, 
some spot where he knows he is welcome, some place, 
however humble, called home ? Heaven pity those 
who have not, and reveal to them **the Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother ; " whisper to them, 
"Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden ; " point them to the " many mansions " pre- 
pared by Eternal Love. 

Gerald Codrington took courage. Do you marvel 
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that for a moment he lost it ? A few minutes before 
he had clasped to his heart the girl he loved, and 
though surrounded by dangers and difficulties, all, all 
had been forgotten in the unutterable bliss. But so 
it is ; so subject are we to changes in this changeable 
world, so liable to quick transitions of thought and 
feeling, that we almost believe ourselves to be the 
sport of circumstance, like a ball in the hand of 
Chance, flung now thither, now hither, bandied now 
to the right, now to the left, here, there, evers^where, 
anywhere, that it strikes his capricious whim ; 
almost wonder at ourselves, so easily are we pained 
and pleased, so little it is that turns our laughter 
into tears, our sighs to smiles, our bliss to bitter- 
ness — a word, a look, a touch — nay, less, a dream, a 
fancy ! What had caused the change in Gerald Cod- 
rington ? Only a sentence or two he had been com- 
pelled to listen to — only a word or two which he had 
allowed himself to hear, then rushed away, he knew 
not whither, stung to madness bythe knowledge that 
the girl whom he had just released from his warm 
clasp was now listening to another's vows of love, and 
that other her life-long lover, one to whom she had 
returned affection; for had he not prayed her to 

16 
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" love him as in the past," and called her his 
" dearest darling," his " precious pet," his ** little 
sweetheart." 

Ah, how often it is we hear too much, or not 
enough ! Had Gerald heard nothing of John Ap 
Griffith's and Darling's conversation, or heard all, 
how much pain of mind and body might have been 
spared them both ! how many weary months of 
anguish and uncertainty ! Mad with jealousy, he 
groped his way on, caring not, knowing not, whither, 
: — all he wanted was to get out of the sound of their 
voices. He could not stand calmly by, and hear 
another call her endearing names, — his little rescuer, 
his little nurse, the little sunbeam who had brightened 
his captivity, and at the risk of her own life, hovered 
like an angel of mercy over his sick bed, cheering him 
by her sunny smile, comforting him by her sweet 
words, soothing him by the dainty touch of her soft 
hand. Oh no, he could not stand by calmly — ^who 
can ? On he rushed until something caused him to 
stop, some strange consciousness of danger ahead — 
call it instinct if you like, but it really was Providence 
— the arm of God stretching out from the darkness 
across his pathway — the hand of God holding him 
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back. How often we push that arm aside ! wrench 
ourselves from the hand, and step into the gulf of 
misery! But Gerald paused, and, striking a light, 
found himself on the edge of the chasm, on the brink 
of death. One move forward, one step on, and he 
would have found his grave, his unfathomable grave. 
He shuddered, brave as he was — he shuddered and 
shrank back. But however brave, however fearless 
men may be, few there are who, suddenly facing grim 
death, would not shrink ; few who, looking into what, 
in another instant, would have been their own grave, 
would not falter — and such a grave as this, so dark, 
so deep, so mysterious ! How far down did it go ? 
Would any one ever rise again who descended there? 
A large stone lay near, a piece of rock ; and re- 
covering himself, and actuated by a kind of morbid 
curiosity, Gerald pushed it forward to the brink, and 
rolled it over. 

Then it was that Darling heard the fearful splash, 
the awful thud, and terrible sounds that followed. 

Gerald leaned over and listened to what seemed to 
him its never-ending descent ; listened until he grew 
sick at heart, and yearned to go down likewise ; 
listened until the voice from Worthington came, 
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and the memory of home quickened his pulse and 
nerved his soul. Drawing himself erect, he turned 

I 

back, and determined to tear himself away from 
these awful surroundings and strange scenes he had 
been among so long. Had Darling been his, he 
would have stayed, Jiave lived for ever, if need be, 
among caverns and subterranean windings ; but she 
was another's. He knew she was safe with Ap 
Griffith. So, steeling his heart, he commenced a 
search for an exit on a friendlier shore. 

The grey dawn was breaking through the thick 
mist which hung over sea and land when Gerald 
Codrington once more stood a free man, breathing 
the free air of heaven and the fresh breeze of the 
ocean. But where was he ? Wiping his clammy 
forehead, he looked around him. His exit had after 
all been sudden and unexpected ; the light dazed 
his eyes, and the pure atmosphere caught his breath. 
Soon, however, accustoming himself to the change, 
he endeavoured to collect his scattered senses. He 
was evidently standing on the beach of a small island. 
Before him, and on either hand, was the water; 
beyond, the outline of the Lavemock cliffs; behind, 
desolation and barrenness. No house, ^q shelter. 
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had that little island ; only the sea-gulls rested there, 
only the wild birds that shriek and scream among 
the storm clouds, and ride on the crest of the 
ocean. 

Very lonely and dejected it looked ; nevertheless 
Gerald Codrington thanked God for it, for there, he 
felt, was safety, at least for a time, and a way of 
escape open. But, look ! What is that coming 
across the water — plunging amid the surf ? Can it 
be a mounted horseman ? It is. Another moment 
and steed and rider are standing on terra firma^ 
shaking from themselves the foam, and gazing with 
astonishment at Gerald Codrington. 
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ND pray, who and what are you ? " 
inquired Duncan McDougal, throwing 
the reins over his horse's neck, and 
advancing towards our hero. 
" My name is Codrington," replied Gerald, fear- 
lessly, " and I am an Englishman. May I return the 
question ? " 

" Certainly, and as many more as you think fit ; 
but it would be only waste of time. You are my 
prisoner, young man." 

With the last word, he laid his hand upon his 
arm ; but Codrington was not to be so easily taken 
possession of. 
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" Stand off! " he exclaimed, wresting his arm from 
his grasp, " for by the heavens, I will not spare the 
life of such a coward." 

McDougal hesitated. The man before him was 
young, strong, athletic, and of equal height, and 
if not so heavily built, none the less likely to prove a 
match. 

The small steel dagger Gerald drew from his breast 
he did not mind. McDougal was not unarmed him- 
self—not the kind of man ever to be. He was no 
coward either — that is, physically. But he, like most 
men, liked his dirty work done for him. 

" Don't exert yourself," he said, sneeringly; " see, 
you arQ outnumbered." 

Gerald followed the direction of his finger, and 
watched the landing of a small boat, and tUtee men 
stepping out of it. 

Without speaking a word, they walked up to 
McDougal, and stood as though waiting for orders. 

" This is the man," he said, " from the alabaster 
cave ; take him, bind him, and put him in a place of 
safety." 

A desperate struggle ensued, but eventually might 
conquered right. Yet Gerald Codrington, weakened 
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though he was through his recent illness, by his pluck 
and prowess won the admiration of the ruffians. 

" He deserves a better fate than this," said one, 
as they carried him, blindfolded and vanquished, 
away. 

"Yes," answered another ; " better be killed out- 
right than die by inches." 

The third was silent — it was John Ap Griffith. 

Exhausted and almost unconscious though Gerald 
Codrington was, he could hear their words, and his 
heart sank within him. He had lost Darling, and 
now all hope of home and liberty was taken from 
him. He knew by the humid air and earthy smell 
that he was being carried back through the myste- 
rious, under-the-earth windings that he had just 
left, as he had gladly thought, for ever — knew that 
at last they placed him on the cold, damp floor, and 
went away leaving him by himself. How long he 
lay there he never could tell; but as soon as strength 
returned he rose, and, tearing off the bandage from 
his eyes, commenced an examination of his quarters. 
It was intensely dark, therefore obliging him to move 
with the utmost caution. He, however, at last con- 
cluded that it was a small cell of about twelve feet 
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in width and twenty in length, but the means of 
ingress and egress he could not discover. Was it to 
be his living tomb ? It was useless to shout for 
help, to cry for mercy. Yet he did shout, he did 
cry ; but the sound of his voice fell heavily on his 
ear — sl dull, hollow sound. No one answered — no 
reply came. Even the echoes were silent. Have 
you ever stood in unbroken quietness, when the 
stillness was so profound that you almost fancied 
you could hear it ? listened to the beating of your 
own heart, the heaving of your own breast — tried to 
quiet them and could not — even fearing to move 
your foot or finger lest the noise would startle you ? 
If so, you have experienced the feeling of Gerald 
Codrington as he stood there, with the cold perspira- 
tion on his brow and despair in his soul. Oh, how 
he longed for a sound, for the movement of some- 
thing somewhere ! But no sound came, or movement 
of any kind. Dead silence reigned there, and 
darkness, which had never known the light of day. 
Anything would have been preferable to this. With 
what delight would he have hailed the stormy tossing 
of the sea, the roar of the waters, the rattle of the 
thunder, and the rushing of the mighty northern 
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blast. But that was all past. The good ship that 
had laughed at the wind and the weather, and carried 
him safely over every ocean, was a wreck ; the 
warm-hearted, cheery-faced captain lying a cold 
corpse on his native shore, and himself a prisoner 
without hope. 

The red sun rose higher and higher, and dispelling 
the mists, shone down through the clear frosty air 
over Lavernock and the sea, fulfilled his daily mission, 
and set again in the western sky. Then, one by one 
the stars appeared, gleaming and glittering like 
precious gems on the soft, deep blue, and slowly 
moving among them all the pale-faced moon, so 
pure and calm, like a priceless pearl among flashing 
diamonds, or like a white-clad vestal virgin passing 
through busy scenes to solemn vespers, or like what 
she really is, the beautiful queen of the midnight 
heavens. But of all this Gerald Codrington knew 
nought. Day and night were the'same to him, and 
every hour like the last. He did not know when one 
ended and another began — did not know anything, 
excepting that he was alone. Overcome by exhaus- 
tion, he sank on the floor, and sleep came. When 
he awoke his limbs were benumbed, and, endeavouring 
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to move, he groaned aloud. Another instant and he 
sprang to his feet — he had heard a sound, and through 
a crevice could see a light. 

Another second or two, and a shrill, cracked voice 
shouted, " Where art thou ? " and before him stood, 
lamp in hand, Moll the Witch. 

It was with the greatest difficulty he restrained 
himself from falling at her feet, from kissing the 
hem of her garment, or from throwing his arms 
round her bony body. As it was, he grasped her 
hand and uttered, brokenly, words of gratitude. 

She must have been a woman after all, for as she 
listened to his thanks, a suspicion of moisture 
dimmed the sparkle of her black, bead-like eyes, 
and her dark withered lips shook as she bade him 
" Hisht ! " and, freeing her hand, opened a small 
basket, and placed before him food and drink. 

" How dost know," she said, " that I'm come to 
take thee from here ? " 

** I don't ; but I thank God for your coming in 
any case." 

** Ah ! but I will," she whispered ; " but ye must 
be quick. Ask no questions and follow me. Thee 
must eat a bit, though. Had enough ? Come, then." 
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Without another word he climbed after her three 
or four rugged steps, then reaching an opening, 
descended again to about the same level. 

" How long have I been here ? " he asked, as he 
followed her through a narrow passage. 

*' One day and part of the night. It is now about 
three in the morning." 

" One day ! " he echoed, contemptuously ; " say a 
week." 

**No, not a week, one day. See," she continued, 
** here we are on the beach of Sully Island." 

So they were. They had come out by the same 
opening as he had, nearly twenty-four hours before. 

Unquestioning, he followed her to the edge of the 
water, and, after her, stepped into a small, light boat. 
Dexterously pushing it out with one of her long oars, 
she rowed toward the open sea. 
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|HALL I pull ? " asked Gerald. 

" No," she answered, shortly ; " sit 
quiet and leave all to me." 

Obedience to the Witch seemed of 
late his wisest and best course, nay, his only one. 
Silently he acquiesced, passively waited the next 
scene in the weird drama in which he was forced to 
play so strange a part. That he was in company 
with an accomplished oars-woman he soon saw. 
She bent to her task with a will that spoke deter- 
mination of purpose, giving the long powerful stroke 
of an experienced hand. 
"She must possess supernatural or Herculean 
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strength," thought Codrington; "I verily believe, 
though, that 'tis the former. What woman would 
expose herself to such a sea as this ? " 

The tide was going out and a stiff breeze was 
blowing. The current alone would soon have 
carried them far down channel, but Moll helped it ; 
she was evidently in a hurry. 

" Should imagine we were bound for Lundy," 
soliloquized our hero, "or for the bottom," he added, 
as the little boat danced on the top of a wave, then 
swooped down like a bird in to a valley ; but it rose 
again lightly, as though to take breath for the next 
evolution. Through all the Witch rowed on, never 
pausing, never speaking — only thinking. 

What were her thoughts ? I cannot tell. What 
if we knew all that passed through each other's 
minds. But we do not. We can only watch their 
faces, and they smile and say sweet words, and all 
the time they are thinking unkindly of us; while 
others look stern and speak coldly, but in their 
thoughts they love us. Such is life. It is ours to 
be content. Moll's lips moved sometimes, but no 
sound came forth. She was talking to some of her 
invisible friends, maybe. 
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They were nearing a small cutter. To Gerald's 
astonishment, Moll made straight for her, and, pulling 
up alongside, gave the long, peculiar whistle he had 
heard on the Lavernock beach. Instantly she was 
answered by a man who leaned over the side and 
asked her business. 

** A rope. We are coming aboard," was the 
answer. " Climb up," said she to Codrington. 

He did, and she followed like a cat. There was 
another man on deck, but almost undistinguishable 
from the first, both wearing thick coats, the collars 
turned up, and fur caps with ears, leaving visible 
only nose and eyes — eyes that glared fiercely as they 
fell on Gerald Codrington. 

Moll beckoned them aside, and a long colloquy 
ensued. They were evidently unwilling to do her 
bidding, but she overruled all their objections, and 
had her way, as she always did in the end. 

Gerald waited impatiently. The wild scheme 
entered his head of jumping back into the boat and 
trusting to the mercy of the waves, but he knew 
that horse pistols and guns were not absent from the 
cutter. 

" I must risk it," he decided ; '* but I'll have some 
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explanation — some idea who these people are and 
whither I s^m bound." 

*' I have three questions to ask you, Moll," he 
said, as she came towards him. 

" Ask on." 

"Who are these men? Where am I going to 
next ? And who is that tall fellow the people yonder 
called captain ? " 

" One I can answer, and that not properly, for it's 
yerself must decide where thou'lt go to. Ye can 
give what orders ye like. Ye know the opposite 
coast ; land on the nearest spot to yer home." 

" But I want the name of that man, the captain, 
the man at the head of the gang who wrecked our 
ship. You see I know all ; but whatever cOmes of it 
in the future, you shall be spared, you " 

*' Hisht, fool," she whispered; " dost not see these 
men ? They'd as soon push a knife through thee as 
not ; no soul would ever know. That grave is dark 
and deep enough." 

Gerald's eyes followed the downward pointing of 
her finger, and he turned sick as he gazed at the 
turbulent waters and thought how helpless h^ was ; 
how entirely in the hands of others^ 
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'*One thing you must, shall tell me," he said, 
grasping her hand; **who my little nurse is — ^what 
secret is there about her ? " 

Moll paused; she was evidently revolving the 
subject in her mind ; then she brought her face up 
closer to Gerald, and fixing her searching eyes upon 
his, seemed to read his very heart, 

** Thee lovest her/* she said after a time. 

" Love her ? yes, with all the depth of my nature, 
O my God, I do love her." 

" Poor fellow," she said, pityingly. The agony of 
his voice had touched her. " But dost know she is 
already betrothed, bin since her childhood; and, 
what's more," she continued, as her black lips 
touched his ear, " she is the daughter of the captain 
of the wreckers. Dost love her now ? " 

He started as though he had been shot. 

** Dost love her now ? " she repeated, with a touch 
of anxiety in her tone. 

" Love her ? yes, and ever shall, whoever, what- 
ever she is. I understand it all now. What is her 
name ? " 

" Darling McDougal." 

" What ? " 

17 
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" Darling McDougal." 

" Darling ? " 

'* Ay, a fancy of her poor mother's. Now I must 
be off, and so must ye. No, I can't answer any more 
questions." 

** Stay, Moll, have mercy ! have you never loved 
yourself? Will you take her a message from 
me?" 

" A message ? No! Ever loved ? Ay, loved a man 
who is the devil himself in human form ; but I hate 
him now with hate as frantic as the love I loved 
him with." 

She ground her teeth as she spoke, and clenched 
her hands till the long nails were buried in the flesh, 
and the dark blood came. It was but for a moment, 
then she was herself again, and said calmly — 

** Two things I have to say that ye must remem- 
ber: one, that if ye expose the captain of the 
wreckers, ye'll be the death of Darling McDougal; 
the other, that if ever ye get into any diflSculty ye 
have a friend in Moll the Witch." 

Pushing a small packet into his hand, she sprang 
into the boat. Bending over after her, Gerald 
begged her to come back. He wanted to thank her, 
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to ask her a hundred things ; but the splash from her 
oars was the only reply. She was gone. 

They were heaving up the anchor on board the 
cutter and setting the sails. 

" Where do ye want to go to, sir ? '* asked the 
man who had first met them, walking up to Gerald. 
His manner was respectful. Moll had impressed 
him with the importance of his passenger in some 
way or other. 

" To ," returned Codrington, mentioning the 

nearest port practicable. 

"I thank you, sir; would you like to go below? 
just room there for you to squeeze in." 

" No, thanks ; I prefer the deck." 

It was well he did. The sails were crowded now. 
On board the cutter they did not spare canvas. 




^Ijapiev 35* 



PUT what of Darling? We left her 

9 standing on the brink of the chasm, 

q looking down into the black, silent 

■ water. You could not expect her 

to weigh possibilities just then, believing as she did 

that in those soundless depths lay, dead and cold, 

Gerald Codrington. What was life to her without 

him ? Nothing — nothing but bitterness. His love 

had been the one drop of sweetness in the cup of 

Marah that of late had ever been to her lips ; the 

one gleam of sunshine that had brightened the 

gloom of her life. He had seemed so strong and 

true and brave, even in his weakness, and had, 

but a few short minutes before, whispered bright 
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pictures in her little ear, of a vine-clad cottage in 
a sunny land, where they would live together in 
blissful love and total forgetfulness of the strange 
dark past. But a few minutes before. Ah ! yes ; 
but how much can happen in a moment of time. 
One instant we are happy, the next in the grim 
clutches of misery. During a sudden burst of 
passion, a flash of frenzy, the murderer strikes 
the blow that bids him writhe for ever in the 
tightening gyves of guilt, cower eternally beneath 
the pressing burden of remorse. God, on such 
have mercy — on sin-seared humanity have compas- 
sion t It seems to us sometimes that Fate stands 
over all, and, stern and pitiless, but waves her hand 
and all things change — the sun to shade, the day 
to night, blissful delight to black despair ; and, 
what is strangest, the innocent suffer with the guilty. 
We cannot understand it ; but so it is. 

And now the shade, and the night, and the de- 
spair had come upon Darling McDougal — had en- 
veloped and entered her soul ; then it was that in 
her frantic agony she forgot that her life was not 
hers to sacrifice — that it is ours under all circum- 
stances to endure and live on ; then it was that, 
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forgetting this, she cried in her wretchedness, 
*' Gerald ! Gerald ! I am coming ! " and, springing 
forward, would in another instant have been beyond 
all means of rescue — lost beneath the thick waters 
of the chasm. But Ap Griffith was at her side — Ap 
Griffith who loved her, and who, with the keen 
insight and subtle knowledge of that love, antici- 
pated her every impulse, and with his strong arm 
saved her. 

" Are you mad, Darling ? " he asked, for the 
second time. 

Yes, she was nearly. Can you wonder ? 

Taking her up in his arms, just as he would a 
little child, he slowly commenced retracing his steps. 
She did not resist, for sweet unconsciousness had 
come and bade her know nothing. All the way 
home he carried her, and gave her, with many strict 
injunctions, into the charge of Peggy, who, almost 
wild with anxiety, was watching for her young 
mistress's return. 

On his way back to the cavern to continue what 
he was fully convinced was a useless search, but 
which he could not give up, Ap Griffith met Mc« 
Dougal. 
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" We want to get some goods over to Sully before 
daylight," he said, " and are short-handed — come 
and help." 

Not daring to refuse, Ap Griffith obeyed. 

His astonishment at the scene which presented 
itself to him on their landing at Sully was very 
intense ; but he wisely kept silent, and calmly did 
all he was bid, though impatiently eager to 
return to Dolgelyn, and impart the good news of 
Codrington's comparative safety to Darling, and 
between them devise some means for his escape; 
but when he did get there Darling was not to be seen. 

'* The precious lamb is in a fever," sobbed Peggy, 
wringing her hands. " She don't know nobody, 
not even me, as would die this moment for her. It 
is all my own fault, it is, for leaving her go out like 
as that, in the dead of the night. Oh, dear, dear, 
dear ! " 

" Hush ! Peggy, hush ! you couldn't help it. 
Don't let me keep you from her ; go to her now, 
and tell her that Gerald is alive and safe ; but mind, 
do not say it in the presence of any one else. Til 
go to town for a doctor if she is not better in an 
hour's time. Don't allow anybody but yourself 
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to be with her, remember that — say she forbids it. 
Carry my message correctly — Gerald is alive and 
safe." 

An hour's time came and found Darling more 
highly delirious. The doctor's verdict later in the 
day confirmed Peggy's worst fears. 

"Miss McDougal/' he said, "was suffering from 
an attack of fever, and must be kept perfectly quiet.'* 
Indeed, it was not desirable that any one should 
see her save her nurse, Peggy, in whose carefulness 
and judgment he had perfect confidence, knowing 
how well and faithfully she had attended to the 
young lady's mother during her last, long sickness, 
and also through many of various kinds she was 
called to bear from the time she first came to 
Dolgelyn. 

It was well that only Peggy was admitted to 
Darling's sick chamber, for all her talk was of 
Gerald Codrington, and the scenes she had passed 
through in connection with him. Peggy's assurance 
that he was alive and safe, fell unheeded on her 
ear. The other idea had taken too firm a hold upon 
her. 

McDougal and her brothers were exceedingly 
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attentive ; they never seemed to tire in their kind- 
ness. No delicacy was too costly, no trouble too 
much to procure it. Darling's recovery was, 
apparently, their one chief wish, while as devoted 
as they were John Ap Griffith and Moll the Witch, 
In the meantime the joy-bells were ringing at 
Worthington ; for the rector's son, for whom the 
whole village had mourned as dead, was come home 
again. 



ES, Gerald Codrington was once more 
at Worthington, and great was the 
gladness at the Rectory and for miles 
around ; but soon a cloud came, and 
hung dark and thick over the little village ; then all 
was sadness, and the joy-bells were hushed. With- 
in the Rectory everybody trod softly, and spoke low; 
and without was quietness, for the villagers whispered 
as they passed along the little lane that ran by the 
shrubbery at the bottom of the lawn, and the 
children ceased their whistling and their chatter 
as they went to and fro from school, and with open 
mouth and awe-filled eyes walked lingeringly past 
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the iron gate, staring as they went up the broad 
gravel path; for "Master Gerald," their mothers 
had said, "was very low, at the point of death." 

Gerald Codrington was naturally strong, but the 
anxiety and exposure he had been subjected to, so 
soon after his recovery from what had been a really 
serious illness, were now taking effect. It was the 
same with Darling. It is possible, under very high 
pressure and excitement, to keep up longer than 
during ordinary circumstances ; but the reaction 
must come, and come with greater force. Tighten 
your tension too much and the thread breaks. 

Very wild and outrageous did Gerald's delirious 
wanderings sound to the gentle rector and his stately 
lady. 

" I cannot imagine," her ladyship said, "why the 
dear boy should rave about such strange out-of-the- 
way people and things as wreckers, and witches, and 
caverns, and cutters. It's the result, of course, of 
the roving life he leads. How I wish he had entered 
the Church. It is most peculiar, likewise, the 
changeableness with which he receives Nurse 
Bamfield's attentions. Sometimes he calls her 
' old] woman,' and tells her, in his sailor fashion, 
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to'keep off;' another time, * Moll/ which, by the 
way, I am positive she doesn't like, for Nurse Bam* 
field has never been called anything but Nurse Barn- 
field, to the best of my knowledge; and a respectable 
superior woman she is. Then it is almost as bad — 
certainly more ridiculous — ^when he entreats her to 
come to him, terms her an angel — his angel — ^and 
kisses her big red hand, and vows it is small and 
white. It is remarkable, too, that towards midnight 
she is the angel — all day, ' Moll.' Then occasionally 
he imagines the angel does not come — his distress 
then is very painful ; he sobs and cries like a 
child." 

Lady Emily did not know he was suffering from 
a relapse, and fully believed, not that he was at 
Worthington, but in the alabaster cavern at 
Lavemock. 

Gerald had got on very well on board the cutter. 
It was well for him, as we said before, that he did 
not go below; it was not the first passenger they 
had had on board, some of whom they had carried 
to their destination, some they had landed on the 
unseen shore. The men who manned the cutter 
were desperadoes ; men who, for the sake of a few 
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golden coins, had often transgressed the sixth com- 
mandment; men who would not have scrupled 
to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
He judged it well, and judged it rightly, that it 
was wisest to keep his senses about him in the 
midst of such men. Wicked people are generally 
cowards, and cowards prefer taking their prey at 
a disadvantage — of fair fighting they have an in- 
tense horror. The influence the Witch, too, had over 
the minds of these men was great, and they dreaded 
her displeasure, and in obedience to the dread, 
obeyed her bidding in respect to Gerald. Had they 
known that in the little packet she had given him, 
was money, enabling him to pay all current expenses 
and to spare, and he attended to their request to 
forget all and sleep, the consequence might have 
been different. 

Gerald Codrington's arrival home was a time of 
great excitement. They had wept for him as for 
one lost, and now rejoiced over him as one raised 
from the dead. 

** It Is the step of our son," cried the dear old 
rector, starting from his armchair, as our hero strode 
across the hall. 
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ours, however bitter it may be, is very dear, and was 
very dear to him just then. To sit once more when 
the evening closed in by the fireside, and listen to the 
logic of his father, or the loving voice of his mother 
— ^for loving it was to Gerald, however cold to others — 
to be waited upon, to have every want anticipated, 
to loll about from morning till noon, and noon till 
night, was all very pleasant, no doubt ; but we all, 
like little children, are never satisfied, ever fuming 
and fretting for that which we cannot have. Gerald 
Codrington was no better than the rest of us. He 
was sick and sad at heart, for he longed for the 
sound of a sweet voice and the touch of a tender 
hand, for to clasp once more to his breast a little 
form that had become dearer than life to him. 



NG'S recovery had been more rapid 

I Gerald Codrington's, but the roses 

never come back to her pretty 

id cheeks, nor the brightness to 

her blue eyes. All through the long summer days 

she had followed her duties as mistress of Dolgelyn 

in a kind of listless fashion, taking no special interest 

in anything, having no pleasant memoiy of yesterday, 

no anticipation for to-morrow. The little boat that 

John Ap Griffith had built her with his own hands 

lay dusty and dry in its shed, unused and uncared for, 

and even Atalanta was neglected. In vain she tossed 

her graceful head, and neighed and pleaded in her 
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coaxing way. Darling was not to be tempted. "Joe 
shall take you for a canter," she would say gently, 
smoothing her favourite's velvety nose ; ** I don't feel 
in the humour for riding; " and Atalanta's pathetic 
eyes would sadden. What pleasure was it for her to 
carry that fat, heavy boy over the breezy downs ? 
and, what was more, she would not do it without 
practical protest. Many "a clean throw off" did 
she give poor Joe during those days, many a long 
run before she would allow him to catch her again, 
wicked, beautiful Atalanta ! Oh no, she did not want 
to carry Joe ; she yearned to have Darling's dainty 
saddle girt around her, Darling's dainty foot in the 
stirrup. Darling's dainty hand upon the bridle, to 
hear Darling's clear voice urging her to daring leaps 
and wild exploits; but her yearning heart was un- 
satisfied. 

In Darling's heart there was. a yearning too — a 
yearning for something that never came — news of 
Gerald Codrington. Would the silence never be 
broken? the uncertainty never come to an end? 
Was it not probable that Ap Griffith and Moll had 
deceived her, that he had never escaped, but was 
still, if life remained, a prisoner in some damp, dark 

18 
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subterranean cell ? longing for the light, longing for 
herself ? *. 

Such was the probability. For thus she reasoned 
day after day : ,** If he has his liberty, and still loves 
me, he would surely have found some means of com- 
municating with me, and if his love has grown cold, 
the wonder is he has not investigated the wreck of 
his ship ;" for from several remarks he had dropped. 
Darling was convinced he suspected foul play. 

She did not know of the warning Moll had given 
him on board the cutter, did not know of his illness, 
nor that Gerald had kept buried in his own breast, 
for her sake, all that he knew about the " Wreckers 
of Lavernock." 

Then again there was another trouble that hung 
heavily upon her mind. Never a word had been 
heard of Archie, or of the ship in which he had 
sailed. If he also was to be separated from her, 
then indeed she was friendless, and the future was 
dark. 

McDougal likewise was daily growing more and 
more morose and moody. Anxiety about his boy 
was almost killing him. At last the suspense was 
ended, for the terrible tidings came that the ship had 
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foundered on a foreign strand, and that all hands 
had pierished. 

Let those who have experienced the like intelli- 
gence, who have passed through the same trial, 
describe the gloom of Dolgelyn. Our pen fails. 
McDougal for weeks scarcely tasted food, but drank, 
drank, drank, drank till his eyes glared with the 
glare of insanity — drank till his right hand refused to 
lift the glass to his lips, and trembled like the hand 
of a palsied man. 

The brothers also were sorrow-stricken, . for 
they, too, had loved Archie. The pet of the family 
he had been, the one centre where all their hearts 
met. 

" The dear honey," said Peggy, brushing away the 
tears that were always ready to come, " I knew when 
he went that he'd be drownded ! People that got 
brothers, and sisters, and fathers and all oughtn't to 
venture on the raging ocean, let them go as hasn't 
got nobody belonging to 'em. If I was a man, now, 
I might go, 'cause I hain't got a single creature as 
calls me kin, not a cat nor a dog if that would do. I 
don't believe though, if I was a man — and I'm pretty 
glad I. ain't — as I should be a sailor, 'cause 'tisn't in 
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the nature of me — the very smell of the brine on a 
windy day makes me sick." 

• And poor little Darling! This dreaded though 
unexpected trial nearly crushed her, but, as her 
mother used to say, " Human hearts can bear a lot.'* 
Darling gathered strength again, and seeing others 
mourn, tried to comfort them. 

" It is possible after all that Archie was saved," 
she said one day at dinner. It was a great effort, 
for her father and herself never addressed each other 
unnecessarily. ** We hear such exaggerated accounts 
of shipwrecks." 

No one answered, for she had looked straight at 
McDougal. 

'• This is true enough," he answered shortly, " too 
true ; " yet Darling saw a gleam of hope cross his 
countenance, and he ate more that day than he had 
since the news came. 

But it was no use hoping. Week after week 
passed, and no contradiction of the sad tidings 
arrived; no word either from Gerald Codrington. 
What deep truth lies in the saying of the wisest man, 
" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." How did 
Solomon know that, I wonder? Was it possible 
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that with all his riches, all his splendour and glory, 
he ever hoped in vain, was ever sick at heart ? I 
think so. So true a proverb must have been the 
fruit of experience. At any rate it was proved a 
verity at Dolgelyn. Yet all the time Archie was 
safe — that is, as safe as it is possible to be in the 
hands of semi-savages. 

The captain of the ship he went in, disappointed 
of his return cargo, went farther south than he had 
intended. That the vessel went to the bottom was 
quite correct; overtaken by one of those sudden, 
terrific hurricanes prevalent in the tropics, she had 
struck on a rocky shore, and in sight of land dis- 
appeared beneath the blue water. 

Two souls only out of the whole crew were spared 
to see the sun rise over the dim outline of the palm* 
covered hills of Madagascar. Archie McDougal was 
one of them, the first officer the other. 

The squall had calmed almost as quickly as it 
came, and left the sea like a placid lake. While 
they could keep their shattered boat clear of the 
breakers they were comparatively safe, but with only 
one broken oar it was difficult work. The heat, too, 
was becoming very intense. But they, and the 
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various pieces of wreckage floating about, had been 
sighted from the island, and' the white men were 
soon surrounded by, and the centre of attraction of, 
the swarthy occupants of eight or ten canoes. 

Their united gabble and wild gesticulations the 
Englishmen could not understand. 

**They look pretty ferocious," remarked Archie, 
who, though cheered by the hope of rescue, was 
sceptical as to the friendliness of the rescuers. 
" Still, the worst they can do is to eat us, and I'd 
rather men ate me than * haligators,' as Peggy used 
to prophesy." 

" These people are not cannibals," replied the 
mate ; " if we comply with their wishes we shall be 
all right. The unfortunate part of it is we can't 
converse in Malagasy." 



T is not to be surprised at, that, after a 

long voyage, climaxed by shipwreck, 

Archie McDougal's heart thrilled with 

joy when his feet once more touched 

mother earth. • Yielding to a sudden impulse, he 

dropped upon his knees, and there on the dry, 

shining sand, thanked God for his deliverance. 

The act pleased and impressed the natives. They 
thought it an obeisance of gratitude to themselves, 
and homage to their country; while the mate 
smiled at what he inwardly designated the boy's 
foolish ardour; but in his breast also was thank- 
fulness, though his eye became dim as he looked 
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back at the mast-tops of the sunken ship, and 
thought of the brave, merry company whose voices 
were for ever hushed, 

Thev came ashore in the chiefs canoe, a novel 
boat made out of the trunk of a single tree. The 
chieftain himself was a fine specimen of, perhaps, 
the finest Malagasy race, the Sakalavas. He was a 
handsome, intelligent-looking man of dark olive com- 
plexion, a great favourite among his tribe because of 
his bold spirit and love of adventure. 

After giving to some of the people on the beach 
what proved to be directions respecting the English- 
men, he sprang again into the canoe and returned 
with great zest to the scene of the wreck. Following 
their guides, our friends soon arrived at a small 
village about ten minutes walk from the shore, the 

■ 

houses of which were of very light construction — • 
simply a frame-work of wood and bamboos filled 
in with the large leaves of the pandanus and the 
traveller's tree. The one into which they were con- 
ducted was small, but comparatively neat and clean ; 
the walls were hung with a coarse material made of 
the fibre of the rofia palm, and the floor covered 
with beautifully made mats of rice-straw. There 
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were no chairs of any kind, but new rugs were 
unrolled, on which they were directed to sit. Very 
gladly they obeyed, though feeling unusually long of 
limb and awkward. After being served with rice 
and honey, their kind attendants left them to them- 
selves — to rest and sleep and wonder that, in a 
land so far away from dear old England, among 
people so unknown and uncultured, shipwrecked 
strangers should be so kindly treated and hospitably 
received. 

There is, after all, a great deal more good-will in 
the world than we dream of. In our sardonic 
nloments we say all hearts are stones and all men 
deceptive ; but it is not so ; through all this wide- 
spread human family of ours there runs a vein of love, 
an under-current of brotherly kindness. And ought it 
not to be so, for are we not all the children of one 
Father — all of one blood ? though separated from 
each other, some of us, by thousands of miles of 
trackless waters — though knowing as our home, some 
the frigid lands of eternal snow, some the flower- 
clad countries of unshadowed sunshine, and some 
this little sea-girt island, where comes an equal share 
of snow and sun, where reign equal rights for men 
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and women, where every child is free, and every man 
his own master — Heaven-blest England ! Oh yes, 
surely we are all brothers and sisters ! but we forget 
it — forget that our bodies are all made out of the 
diist of the same earth, our souls the breath of the 
same Divinity — differing as to our bodies but in 
colour, our souls in culture. 

Many long weeks passed before Archie and his 
companion were enabled to ship for home, and then 
in a French boat bound for a French port ; but as 
Archie said, let them once get into European waters 
and Lavernock was not far. 

It was amid much regret on the part of the simple- 
hearted people that, when the time came, our friends 
left the little Malagasy village. Especially they 
mourned Archie. The little pale-faced English boy 
had won his way into the hearts of old and young. 
He had spoken kindly to the aged, and though in a 
foreign tongue, they knew and felt them to be kind 
words and valued them as such ; and he had rompeji 
with the tawny-skinned children — and children are 
children, you know, all the world over, and love to be 
played with. Then he had accompanied the strong 
men on their fishing expeditions, and to their work 
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in the rice fields, and into the depths of the luxuriant 
tropical forests, where he had collected specimens of • 
rare flowers and ferns to carry home to Darling. 
And the women also, they quite worshipped him, for 
had he not helped them with their cooking, and 
praised their mats, and admired their gaily coloured 
■lambas; besides he had always treated them with 
the respect and politeness he would have shown to 
English ladies; and women are ever pleased by atten- 
tion and caught by gallantry, be they the fair daugh- 
ters of Britannia, or dusky Malagasy, 

Many were the pretty presents he carried away 
with him, and many the blessings. 

It was not without a sigh of sorrow, either, that 
Archie left them, though in his heart was fast 
rijpening the resolve, at no very distant day, to 
xetum and settle among them as a missionary of the 
gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The day never came, yet we doubt not that, looking 
down from the land immortal, he saw the glad time 
when the gates of freedom were thrown open, and 
over Madagascar rolled the glorious tidings of re- 
demption — witnessed after that the repeal of liberty 
— the awful persecution, and the hundreds of brave 
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men and women who for Christ's sake suffered 
degradation and death. 

That fearful time has also passed now ; but is 
Europe to-day doing her duty by these people ? Is 
she teaching them the grand lesson of " peace and 
good-will," or rousing in their semi-civilized breasts 
the spirit of enmity and thirst for war and slaughter ? 
If the latter, upon their heads, and the heads of their 
children, will rest the blood of Madagascar ! 

Archie's voyage in the French vessel was pleasant 
and uneventful; sometimes, though, the time dragged 
rather heavily, for the yearning to see the home faces 
was every day increasing in intensity. What a hearty 
reception he would have ! He could picture how each 
one would look, what each one would say. Darling 
would come first, with her sweet face all aglow with 
love and welcome; he could feel her soft arms round 
his neck, her rosy lips upon his mouth ; could imagine 
the warm grasp his brothers would give his thin 
white hand ; and John Ap Griffith, too, he would 
surely be there, and in the background dear old 
Peggy, with the tears running down her brown cheeks, 
for Peggy cried for joy as well as grief; and then, 
most important of all, his father — his father — round 
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whom, to Archie, had ever hung a mj^sterious charm ; 
his father who loved no human being but himself, 
who had never cared for meeting or parting with any- 
one save Archie, and whom no one but Archie loved. 
He knew right well that the first moment they would 
have alone together he would put his strong arm 
around him and say, in his 16w, deep voice, "Archie, 
my son, thy father's heart hath longed for thee ; he 
hath missed thee day and night, and night and day;" 
and then would stoop and kiss him as if he were a 
girl. 

Ah ! it would be a glorious time, this home-com- 
ing. Poor Archie ! 

Dream on ; such dreams are very beautiful. 

Archie McDougal remained several weeks in 
France. The French captain had taken a great 
fancy to him, and invited him to his house. While 
there he wrote home, but the letter did not reach 
Dolgelyn until after 

But we must not anticipate. 

A -bright time Archie spent in gay France, visiting 
nearly every place of interest and beauty, and 
treasuring the memory of all for Darling. 

It was with a light heart he stepped on board the 
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schooner that was to carry him to Cardiff arid 
home. 

France was very lovely, and the tropical countries 
he had seen gorgeous and grand ; but there was no 
place half so beautiful to him as Lavernock — lonely 
Lavernock, with its little weather-beaten church and 
brown hedgerows — for they would be brown when 
he got home. Lavernock, with its few scattered 

trees, and solitary cliffs, and rugged beach, where 

« 

the waves always sang the same song, and broke, 
broke, broke unceasingly. Ah ! he loved Lavernock. 

" They will scarcely know me at home," Archie 
remarked to the captain of the schooner. " I was 
very delicate when I left, but am almost robust now. 
* Wonderfully better,' they'll say." 

The captain smiled. 

'*' There's room for improvement yet," he said. 
" And now I think you'd better go down below, it is 
blowing cold, and beginning to rain ; if the day had 
kept up a bit longer, we should have been able to 
make out the Holmes by this time." 

And Archie went below, and taking his little Bible, 
sat down to read and think. 



ND what of my cousin, Trottie ? " 
asked Gerald, one day. 

" \Vhat of her, indeed," replied Lady 
Emily. " Trottie has surprised every- 
body ; in fact, quite disgraced herself. In spite of 
parents and friends, and all influence that could be 
brought upon her, she has entered a London 
hospital, and is now a fully qualified professional 
nurse. I have quite disowned her. I am sorry, 
too ; she was such a bright, pretty girl — too bright, 
almost. Of course, she has taken it in her head 
that she is converted, as these Methodist people call 
it ; as if she wasn't that before, and hadn't been 
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christened when a baby, and confirmed at the proper 
time, thereby being admitted fully into the Church, 
and declaring herself before the world to be * a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.' " 

" You are her godmother, I believe," intruded 
Gerald, drawing his hand across his face to hide the 
smile that would come. 

" Yes ; and accordingly I have always done my 
best for her ; correcting her in every instance when 
she has been visiting me, and I have seen her in 
fault ; but that is all past, and as I say, I have 
washed my hands of her, though I must acknow- 
ledge she wrote me a well-worded letter before she 
took the step, giving her reasons ; her idea is that 
hitherto — that is, up to the time she wrote — she had 
wasted her life in what she called gay frivolity ; that 
every woman should have some set aim or mission ; 
and that her resolution was, for the future, to devote 
her time and money — for she has a fortune that no 
one can touch — to the alleviation of pain and misery. 
She has a notion that women of culture and educa- 
tion should make nursing a study and profession* 
Absurd girl 1 she has found out her mistake by this 
time, I know, only she is too proud to own it. Lady 
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nurses, indeed; it will be lady doctors next ! I 
should not like a lady nurse in my bedroom. Nurse 
Barniieldy now, is quite my ideal, and I'm sure she is 
not educated. 

"Can't say she is mine, mother dear," said 
Gerald, smiling again. " I like a lady nurse ; some 
one with a light step, and a soft hand, and gentle 
voice ; who does not blow in your gruel, and put her 
big thumb in your medicine glass." 

Then Gerald's face grew serious, and Lady Emily, 
imagining he was tired, abstained from disputing 
with him, and left the room, while Gerald lay back 
among his cushions, and closing his eyes, thought of 
the alabaster cave and the little nurse who, like an 
angel of light, had come to him there. 

Trottie was in a London hospital. She had been 
there several months when Lady Emily was talk- 
ing about her to Gerald, and was quite a changed 
girl. Changed in everything, excepting her love for 
George Temperley. She had never seen him since 
they had coldly parted at Worthington; but she 
loved him then, and loved him now, and knew in her . 
heart that to love him always was her fate. 

** I wonder would he know me," she used to soli- 

19 
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loquize sometimes, as she dressed in her plain black 
gown, white muslin apron, with bib and white ' 
sleeves, and mob cap to match. 

Foolish little Trottie, to fancy he wouldn't know 
her ! Did she think a mob cap, however big, how- 
ever close, could hide the little curls that would peep 
out, and would not be smoothed into straight sober 
hair, such as Trottie thought became a nurse 1 Did 
she think it could alter her face, the face he knew so 
well, too well ? And yet she was altered ; the rogfuish 
twinkle was gone from her eyes, and the lurking 
laughter from her lips ; but her eyes were still beau- 
tiful — beautiful in their calm quiet ; her mouth still 
sweet — sweet in its sad seriousness. 

But at last the day dawned when George Temper- 
ley came to the hospital. Thfey met in one of the 
long passages, Trottie and he, and he passed her by. 
For all instant only her eyes had rested on his face ; 
then they fell, and for worlds she could not have 
lifted them again : he was gazing then on into the 
distance; intent upon his object, whatever that may 
have been. Whether, when they neared each other, 
he had glanced at her, she did not know; all she 
knew was that it was Mr. Temperley, and that he 
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had passed her — passed her near enough to brush 
Jier white muslin sleeve. She could not look after 
him, he might be looking back also, and see the 
burning flush on her cheeks, the tears of indignation 
in her eyes ; for he must have noticed her ; why 
should he be more blind than she. And Trottie's 
heart swelled with pride, and her cheeks paled. 
And yet not many Sunday evenings after that, a 
little figure, robed in black and thickly veiled, took 
her seat in an East-end coach, and, getting out, 
inquired for St. Jude's. 

" Saint — what did you say, ma'am ? ** . returned 
the conductor roughly. 

** St. Jude's,*' said Trottie, a little louder, at the 
.same time glancing round to see if any one else were 
listening, as though anybody in Mile End Road 
cared where she was going ! 

" Don't know, ma'am ! " shouted the man, as he 
jumped upon the step, and the coach rattled away, 
** somewhere in the back slums." 

The discouraging reply rather disheartened 
Trottie. Still she was not to be easily daunted ; her 
object stimulated perseverance. She had seen his 
face, and now she wanted to hear his voice ; she had 
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tasted "of the sweet draught that ne'er would 
satiate ! *' and it was hers to thirst. Why not, 
through thirsting, learn contentment, Trottie ? Why 
drink deeper and thirst more ? Ah ! why ? It is 
an old-world question ; who can answer ? 

Trottie found St. Jude's at last ; but the service 
was far advanced, and she was afraid to enter, until 
a little widow woman, with a kindly smile, who was 
also late, noticing her timidity, said, *' Come in with 
me, miss, we shall be in time for the sermon ; it is 
sure to be very full ; it always is, the vicar is such a 
favourite. Still, no doubt, we can manage to squeeze 
in. I always manage to find room," continued the 
little woman, ** because I determine to." 

** And because you are so small," thought Trottie* 
" It would be full if there was no room ioryou ; you 
are less than myself." 

But she hid her thoughts, and with a quiet 
*' Thank you," followed her guide. 

St. Jude's was an old church, dingy, and draughty, 
and badly lighted; yet it was thronged with people, 
and to Trottie Bartlett it was a glorious temple. 

What was it transfigured thus the holy edifice ? 
Ah ! it was the preacher, the pale, intellectuaHook- 
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ing preacher, towards whom all faces were turned ; 
whose earnest eye flashed with fervour; whose 
impassioned voice was tremulous with intensity; 
whose fervid words held that vast assembly spell- 
bound, electrifying, as with magic spell, their mind 
and spirit, captivating all their senses, inspiring 
them for conflict, for nobler words, and actions nobly 
brave. 

The little widow, diminutive as she was, could not 
find room for herself and Trottie until they were 
half-way up the aisle. Then they sat down in what 
seemed to Trottie a line with the preacher's eyes. 
All the time she fancied his gaze was riveted upon 
her, and for a few minutes her colour came and went 
beneath her close veil like the flush and fade of the 
blush of the northern sky. But soon she forgot her- 
self — ^forgot all, as the piercing words rent her soul 
and sent her heart-blood quickly through every vein, 
and the words of his text, oft repeated, came to her 
with a more forcible meaning than ever they had 
before ; for did they not apply to her more than to 
any other person that night worshipping in St. 
Jude's ? " He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me ; he that loveth 
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son or daughter more than Me is not worthy of 
Me." 

Was she worthy of Him, worthy of this great 
Christ of whom the preacher spoke — worthy of His 
love, His compassion ? When every head had 
bowed for the benediction, and all was over, and 
Trottie rose to go, the little widow whispered, " Isn*t 
he beautiful ? Come again, miss ; come as often as 
you can, for my belief is that he is not long for this 
world ! " 






|VERY Sunday evening after that, when 
Trottie was not on duty, she found her 
way to St, Jude's. She had escaped 
unobserved so many times now, that 
she was waxing bold ; still she could not venture to 
set aside her thick veil, much as she yearned* to have 
a clearer vision of the preacher's face; neither to 
enter the church, save under the escort of her always 
waiting friend, the little widow. The summer days 
were coming, though, and the light evenings ; how 
she should manage then she did not know. Trottie 
measured her life now by the Sunday service at St. 
Jude's ; every other day was nothing excepting that 
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it brought her nearer Sunday. So many blanks they 
were, when she merely existed — only on Sunday she 
lived; then her whole being was quickened, every 
sense sharpened, her very soul strung to its highest 
possible pitch. To every breath of the preacher's 
did her spirit respond, like a harp to its master's 
touch— not an inflection of his voice but found 
therein an answering chord ; not a whispered word 
but had its echo. 

But an end came to all this, and the last green 
spot, the last oasis in the desert of her life, was past 
at last, and the future looked strangely dark* It 
was on this wise that the sudden termination came. 
One Sunday evening— the last Sunday evening in 
February — Trottie always remembered it — as she 
rose to go, the little widow held her by the dress. 
" Mr. Tdmperley, our dear clergyman, wished me to 
ask you for your name and address, miss," she 
said. " He has noticed that you always sit by me ; 
he is so observant," she continued ; " and wants to 
call upon all who attend St. Jude's, especially if he 
fancies they need sympathy or help. You'll excuse 
me asking you, miss, but I couldn't refuse him any- 
thing." They were nearly at the bottom of the 
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aisle now, and Trottie was quickening her pace ; but 
the little widow kept up with her. 

" It is very kind of him," she replied hurriedly ; 
*' but I live so far from here, it " 

"Oh, he wouldn't mind distance," the little 
woman answered, somewhat anxiously. " He'll be 
so disappointed, miss ; the slightest thing seems to 
vex him now. He has never been the same, miss, 
since a couple of Christmases ago ; he went into the 
countrj' for a holiday, and " 

*' Good-bye,'* interrupted Trottie, who could bear 
no more; " I am tied to time." And away she rushed 
across the muddy road, never pausing even to glance 
back at the little widow, who, thunderstruck at her 
behaviour, was still standing on the stone steps of 
St. Jude's. 

" Had he really recognized her after all ? and what 
was she going to say about his holiday at Worthing- 
ton ? " were the two questions ever uppermost in 
Trottie's mind after this ; but there was no one to 
answer. " If he did know me, he thought I was 
following him up," she would say to herself; and 
then, with a choking sob in her little throat, " but 
he shall never see me there again ; never, never." 
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** A heartless girl " he had called her that night in 
the library, and yet the next moment he had asked 
her to be his wife; she could hardly reconcile the 
two. It must have been infatuation — that he had 
called it himself. Remembering the hard words, 
Trottie*s soul would fill with pride, as she would vow 
never more to look on George Temperley. 

One by one the weary weeks dragged by ; one by 
one the spring months came and went; then the 
summer weather, when the badly-ventilated London 
hospital was heavy with sickness and fevered breath, 
when never a waft of wind disturbed the oppressive 
atmosphere, and every ward was fulL A dreadful 
epidemic had broken out in the East End ; men, 
women, and children were dying by hundreds. 
Every house of charity was full, yet scores of 
sufferers were neglected. Trottie's friends wrote to 
her begging her to come home at once. But refusing 
gratefully, she stood firm to her post ; now was her 
time to prove that at least she was not " heartless.** 
George Temperley might never know that she had 
bravely faced her duty, though grim death stood at 
her side ; but for herself was the satisfaction that 
she would not have lived wholly in vain, that her 
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hands had smoothed some dying pillows, her fingers 
closed some sad eyes, her voice spoken words of 
hope to some trembling hearts, who shrank from 
eternity — whispered of heaven and home in some 
ears that could hear the rushing of the river and 
** the splash of the boatman's oar." 

The hospital was very full, as we have said 
before ; each day many died, but others filled 
their places. 

" All this almost accustoms one to death," Trottie 
remarked to' one of the doctors one day — a benign 
old gentleman he was, a great favourite of Trottie*s, 
as she was of his. 

•*Yes," he answered, "that's true, that's true; 
but it is not until you stand by the deathbed of a 
loved one you ' really realize death, Miss Bartlett — 
not till then — not till then ! These are all strangers 
to you." 

" I wonder," sighed Trottie, as he went away, 
'* when I shall be called to realize death ? " Hush, 
Trottie ! do not wonder ; the experience will be 
yours too soon. 

It was the dead of the night — the night of the 
same day — Trottie, lamp in hand (for the lights 
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were lowered), was visiting each of her patients in 
turn, and giving directions for a bed in the far corner, 
where a little boy in whom she had taken a great 
interest had just died, to be put in readiness for 
another occupant, when her doctor friend came and 
said, " Have you an empty bed. Miss Barflett ? I 
have a sad case just come in — should like to put him 
under your care ; I see you have. It is a very sad 
case — a young clergyman from the ea,st — ^he has 
fallen a victim to, and is already in, an advanced 
state of fever; worked, they say, to the' last among 
the sick and dying of his parish ; a very rising man 
too, making a name — great pity ! " And off he 
hurried, the kind-hearted doctor, too busy to notice 
Trottie's cheeks blanch, to see her white lips try to 
ask the young clergyman's name. And then they 
carried him in, and put him on the bed in the far 
corner, and Trottie knew that it was George 
Temperley. 

For days and nights she scarcely left him, only as 
she was forced to attend to others. But he did not 
recognize her, though in his delirium he had often 
sobbed her name, covering his face in his hands the 
while, as she had seen him that night at Worthington, 
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Yet nobody but herself knew there that she was 
called " Trottie," so it mattered little ; still it spoke 
volumes of comfort to her, for she learnt therefrom 
that he had not altogether forgotten her. 

** Is he any better, think you ? Can you see any 
hope now ? " she would ask anxiously every day ; 
and the doctor would, never varying, shake his head 
and say, " Very little, very little ; in fact, none ! 
Nevertheless, do your best ; it is a life worth saving." 
And then he would move to the next bed, little 
dreaming how his words had rent the soul of his 
favourite nurse. 

" The turn will come to-morrow," the doctor said 
one day, and so it did. A splendid summer after- 
noon it was — that is, it was splendid in the country : 
in the country, where the rays of the great sun fell 
through leafy trees and on the soft green grass, 
where the air was laden with the breath of flowers, 
and the haymakers laughed as they tossed high 
the sweet-scented, sun-browned clover, and rejoiced 
in the Heaven-sent sunshine. But in the London 
hospital all was different; there the rays, if they 
came, had to struggle through a smoky sky and 
soot-begrimed windows; there they fell, not on 
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daisied meadows, but on coarse counterpanes and 
the flushed faces of fevered sufferers ; there the 
laughter was hushed, and no sound broke the 
solemn stillness, save the sighing of the sick and 
the groan of the dying; from thence was all 
rejoicing banished ; there all was sorrow, pain, and 
death. 

All day long Trottie had stood by the side of 
George Temperley, waiting for, watching for the 
turn. He was sleeping, and she was very tired ; she 
had stood so long, and her heart was so full, that 
almost unconsciously she sank upon her knees by 
the bedside, and buried her face in the coverlet. 
No one could see her, for she had brought a large 
screen from her own room to shield from curious 
eyes this bed in the far corner. What length of 
time she had been kneeling there she did not know. 
All had been forgotten in the earnestness with which 
she prayed for strength, to bear calmly " the ex- 
quisite pain,** or " the exquisite bliss,'* that awaited 
her. Minutes passed in rapid succession ; still she 
prayed and allowed freely to flow her burning tears, 
until — scarcely breaking the stillness, so weak was 
the voice — came her name, " Trottie.*' She started. 
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and lifting her face, met the calm, pure eyes of 
George Temperley. 

** Why those tears ? " he asked ; " are they for 
me?" 

But Trottie could not reply, it was too sudden; 
she could only hide her face again and cry. 

" Poor little Trottie," he said, resting his wasted 
hand upon her mob cap, " how came you here ? " 

Still no answer. 

" Trottie dear, look up ; can it be that you have 
loved me all the time — all these long months ? " 

Then Trottie lifted her head, and with flushed 
cheeks and brimful eyes, answered in her simple, 
childlike way, " Yes, Mr. Temperley ; all the time." 

Silence came again, while the sick man turned 
away, and Trottie watched the tear-drops slowly 
trickle down from beneath the dark lashes. 

Rising quietly, she softly dried them and said, in 
a low tone, " I am forgetting my duty ; you must 
have a little nourishment now, and keep very 
quiet." 

*' Kiss me, then," he asked, with a yearning, 
hungry look in his eyes. 

Instantly she stooped to obey. But he stopped 
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her. " I forgot," he said, " you must not ; the fever 
is infectious, you ought not to be here at all." 

" I will, though ! " she persisted, while the flush 
deepened on her pretty face, and the half-shy, half- 
roguish light came into her eyes that had captivated 
him at Worthin^ton ; then their lips met in a long, 
sweet kiss — their first kiss. 

Three quarters of an hour later — ^when he awoke 
from a short sleep Trottie had insisted on his taking 
after his medicine — he said to her, ** Trottie." 

'* Yes, Mr. Temperley." 

" Kneel by the side, like you did before, and take 
off that cap, I want to see your hair^" 

She did so; and a slant of light fell across her 
head. 

" Pretty little curls," he said lovingly, nestling his 
hand among them. 

The tears again filled Trottie's eyes ; it seemed so 
strange now to be spoken to like that, 

" Was it you used to come to St. Jude's, back in 
the winter, Trottie ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Temperley." 

'* I thought so ; something told me it was you. 
Why did you never come again, Trottie, after I 
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tried to get your name ? and why did you refuse me 
so scornfully at Worthington ? Look up, darling ; 
don't be shy now. Did you hear the cruel words I 
said about you in my agony ? " 

" Yes." 

" Ah, cruel words ! and they have kept us apart all 
this time — will do so now for ever ; and yet not for 
ever, Trottie ; we shall meet on the other side, dear." 

" Oh, Mr. Temperley, you are not going to die ! '* 
she sobbed. 

" I fear so, Trottie ; pretty little girl, try to be 
brave, will you ? " 

" I cannot, Mr. Temperley ; oh, I cannot ! I 
have been brave so long, I can't bear this." 

Then once more silence came, broken only by 
Trottie's sobs. Soon the doctor arrived ; he under- 
stood all at a glance. 

" This must not be," he said firmly, " the excite- 
ment will bring premature death. Miss Bartlett 
must rest a little ; another nurse will relieve her.". 

"No," replied George Temperley, in a weaker, 
but quite as decided a tone; ''she shall not leave 
me for a moment ; I shall be here but a short time." 

" But, my dear sir, every sentence you speak 

20 
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hastens the end; it is useless for me to conceal 
the fact.'' 

" I know it ; I know it. How long have I to live, 
doctor ? Speak plainly. Be brave, Trottie, we must 
face the worst." 

" If you keep very quiet, until to-morrow ; if you 
go on like this, only a few hours.** 

No one spoke for several seconds ; even the dear 
old doctor was choked. At last he asked — 

'* Which do you choose, Mr. Temperley ? " 

'* A few hours, doctor, with Trottie, rather than a 
lifetime without her." 

Then the doctor moved to leave them together. 

"Good-bye," he said; "good-bye, Mr. Temperley ; 
you have sacrificed your life in the cause of Christ, 
great will be your reward ; good-bye ! " 

" Yes, Trottie darling," he said, when they were 
alone, " I shall see Him as He is ; will not that be 
beautiful?" 

"Oh, Mr. Temperley!" sobbed Trottie, "(lon't 
talk like this. I have seen people as low as you are 



recover." 



" Yes, dear ; but it is not only the fever in my 
case; there is no recovery for me; this has only 
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hastened death. Precious little girl, the sunshine is 
falling like a halo on your head ; it won't be so very 
long, Trottie, before you follow me, even if you live 
to be old. You must leave this place, dearest, when 
I am gone ; will you promise me ? " 

" Yes, I'll promise an5rthing." 

" Go home and try to grow strong ; and then 
sometimes, dear, I should like you to go to St. Jude's 
and visit some of my poor people. I do love them, 
Trottie." Here his voice failed, and Trottie could 
not speak. "And my old housekeeper, Trottie ! " 

" Yes, my love ; do not exert yourself to mention 
any one, they shall be my special care." 

" And the little widow ? " 

" Yes, and the little widow." 

" I love them all, T^pttie." 

" Yes, Mr. Temperley." 

" Don't call me Mr. Temperley ; say George; you'd 
have called me George if I had lived, Trottie, and 
you would have come to live at the vicarage, and 
been my little wife, my pretty — pretty — little — ^wife." 
His breath was shortening now; the end was draw- 
ing near, " wouldn't you, Trottie ? " 

"Yes, George; yes, my darling. great God! 
this is hard. If I had only been true to you and 
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to myself that time at Worthington we might have 
been spared all this." 

"If I had only asked you the second time," he 
added. "But all is past." 

And then at intervals they talked of many things 
— of Trottie's change of life, and what she should 
do in the future, and then of the home in which 
they would meet by and by, never to be parted more. 

" I should like to die with the day," he said. " I 
always liked the twilight; I used then to sit and 
think of you." 

His wish was granted. In the soft evening hour, 
when over all things seems to fall a sweet calm, a 
gentle hush, the angel of death beckoned. His eyes 
had been closed for a long time, and Trottie almost 
fancied that he slept ; but opening them he turned 
to her. 

" I am going now, little one," he said ; " going — 
good-bye ; it is beautiful to die knowing you love 
me, and that Heaven is waiting." 

A radiant light was in his eye, and a smile on his 
pallid lips. " Kiss me, Trottie, once more." 

And while she kissed him, he died — ^while she 
kissed him, the last breath of George Temperley fled 
Jback to God who gave it. 





|T was late in the autumn. A damp 
night and dark. Peggy had just 
brought in the lamp to the Dolgelyn 
parlour, and was lingering and fuss- 
ing about the room, brushing up the hearth, and 
adjusting the chairs in a manner which clearly 
indicated to Darling that she had " something on 
her mind," as the country people say. 

"Well, Peggy," said she, anxious to help her 
make a start, " have you fastened up securely ? " 

" Ay, Miss Darlin' ; " but, with a hopeless shake 
of her heaid, " bolts and bars won't fasten out ghosts 
and goblins and spirits, and the like." 
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'* Whatever do you^ mean, Peggy ? We've never 
seen anything of the kind in this house, nothing 
worse than ourselves." 

" Perhaps ye haven't, Miss Darlin'; but I knows 
them as have. I can't say for certain as I've seed 
an3^hing myself; but then 'tisn't all folks as have 
got second sight ; them is the ones that sees things. 
Many's the time, though. Miss Darlin', as I've heard 
sounds afore comin' evil, and noticed the hens 
acrowin' afore a death ; they be crowin' awful 
to-night, miss." 

"You often bring in that intelligence, Peggy," 
responded Darling, carelessly, and then, with a shade 
of anxiety in her voice, "Is that all, or are there 
any foolish stories about again ? " 

" Ay, Miss, plenty. They say the cliffs is haunted 

fearful this last week or more." 
" What they ? Who says so ? " 

" Why, Joe the mill. Miss, and one or two of the 
men in the kitchen." 

" What have they seen ? " 

" Oh, all kinds of ghostises, lights and things." 

" How very silly ! I hope you won't encourage any 
talk of that sort, Peggy," said Darling, quietly^ but 
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firmly, though with a sickening feeling at her heart, 
for she knew too well what the ghosts and lights 
meant. 

"They have commenced again, then," she 
thought; "they intend having another winter of 
wrecking." 

" It's going to be a frightful night, miss," con- 
tinued Peggy, anxious to prolong the conversation ; 
" the cows is a bellowin', and the sheep all a huddlin' 
together; the wind is blowing dreadful too — can 
scarce stand by the back door." 

" Oh, well, we have nothing to do but hope it will 
soon subside. Get the girls to bed as early as you 
can, it will be a busy day to-morrow." 

Thus dismissed, Peggy made her exit, and Dar- 
ling sat down to ponder over what she had heard. 
How vividly all this brought back the previous 
winter ! However had she lived through that fear- 
ful time ? But it was no good thinking of the past, 
though we cannot blame her for so doing ; it is a 
very ' human failing this, dreaming of the bygone 
days. How the dreams vary, though ! some so 
sweet, some so sad. Darling went to bed, but 
sleep would not come to her eyes. An irresistible 
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something at last compelled her to rise, dress, 
envelope herself in the white shawl, creep down- 
stairs out into the dark yard, and with Nero as her 
guardian, make^her way towards the cliffs. It was 
windy, but Darling didn't mind that. She was a 
real child of nature ; the wind and the waves and 
the stormy sea had been her companions, and almost 
only playmates, since babyhood ; the flowers and 
the trees too — what hundreds of daisy-chains she 
had made; how many golden buttercups she had 
gathered and held under her little chin for 
"mamma" to see the yellow reflection on her 
soft skin ; how many trees she had climbed ; how 
many sunny hours sat among their leafy branches, 
reading her story books, or in her merry joyousness 
pelting Archie, who sometimes sat beneath, with 
leaves, or fruit, or laughing banter ! But that time 
also was in the past, the happy past of childhood ! 

Once more Darling and Nero stood on the edge 
of the cliffs. Several months had passed by since 
they had stood there last in the darkness ; but the 
scene seemed unaltered ; the glaring lights stretched 
across the rolling waters; the surf, white and foam- 
• ing on the beach, and, borne nearer and nearer by 
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each advancing wave towards the terrible rocks, a 
death-doomed vessel. On she came, with terrific 
speedy straight as an arrow to her doom. A high 
billow, an awful crash, and the scene was changed ; 
she had struck with fearful force upon the jutting 
rocks, and mighty though she was, built by British 
hands of British oak, she was nothing to rocks, 
nothing to the sea — her end had come. A stream 
of light fell right athwart the wreck at this moment, 
and revealed, clinging to the broken masts, and 
shattered hulk, and floating spars, the terror- 
stricken forms of the ill-fated sailors. Mingled 
with the wind and the roar of the water were their 
cries for help ; one by one they lost their hold, and 
sank into the surging sea. * Two or three remained. 
The wreckers came out now and stood on the beach, 
ten of them, and all strong men ; but not a finger 
was moved in response to those pitiful prayers for 
succour, not a rope thrown to save. Nero was 
howling fearfully and would not be. silenced ; he was 
frantic to go on the beach. 

" Come, then," said Darling, " you saved one life 
last winter — a very precious life — try. again." 

Swiftly they descended, and Darling, hiding in 
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a dark crevice of the cliff, within a few yards of 
McDougal and his men, quietly bade the anxious dog 
go and do his best. She remembered after that she 
stooped and kissed his smooth head before he went, 
and that he whined in his grateful way, then 
hurriedly licking her hand, bounded off, impatient 
to be gone. She little thought that never again 
would he hear her voice, never again demurely walk 
by her side, if she were sad or on a midnight errand, 
never again joyously spring and jump and bark 
before her if the sun shone, and she were glad and 
gay. Poor old doggie ! faithful, true doggie ! 
Rushing down to the breakers, Nero sprang into 
the midst of them, and made for the ship. It was 
a hard struggle, but he reached her at last. In 
about twenty minutes Darling could see him return- 
ing through the foam, dragging with him a dark 
figure. It seemed to Darling to be alive, and aided, 
rather than otherwise, Nero's efforts for life and the 
shore. They were in the full blaze of the wreckers' 
lights now, and were watched with keen interest by 
McDougal and his companions. 

*' I vow the dog will land him," swore one. 

" Ay," said another, " that he will." 
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" They've come near enough now," observed Mc- 
Dougal ; " go to meet them," he ordered, turning 
to the man next him. 

It was Ap Griffith, and he hesitated, although he 
did not recognize the dog ; for Nero had gone out 
unnoticed; but he shrank from obeying the merciless 
mandate, which he so well understood. 

*'Thou hast become a regular fool and coward 
lately, John," sneered the captain, and, snatching 
the grappling hook from John's hand, Duncan 
McDougal himself strode down to the water, and, 
stretching forward, with two awful blows of the 
iron struck first the brave dog and then the human 
being. The dog instantly sank ; but as the second 
blow fell a heart-rending cry of " Father, save me ! " 
filled the air. Every ear on the beach heard it, and 
every heart throbbed, for they recognized in that 
agonized death cry the voice of Archie McDougal. 
He never spoke again, for simultaneous with the 
words fell the blow, and the life-blood gushed from 
the broad white forehead, and mingled with the 
feathery foam. 

Like a raving madman, McDougal rushed forward 
followed by every man, and in the midst of them. 
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like a sheeted ghost, too terrified to speak a word, 
Archie's sister Darling. Moll the Witch was there 
also, but she grimly stood still and looked on. 

Pushing everybody aside, McDougal lifted his son, 
" his little son," as- he used to call him, in his arms 
and carried him into the cavern. There he laid him 
on a heap of rugs, and kneeling beside him broke out 
in passionate prayers to God and heaven to spare to 
him "Archie." Then he would beseech the still 
form to ** speak only just one word to his father," 
while like a torrent streamed the tears down his 
stern face. 

Ah ! God brings every man to his knees some time 
or other ! This was McDougal's time. 

" Archie," sobbed Darling, bending over him ; 
" Archie, look up at Darling," at the same moment 
wiping away the blood and putting a liquid to his 
lips. 

" Stand off," raved McDougal ; " no one shall touch 
him but myself." 

"Fool and murderer," breathed Moll in his ear, 
" if thou hast killed thy child, what rigl)t hast thou 
to touch him with thy black hands ? Move aside, he 
is not dead!" 
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McDougal glared at her fiercely, but did not stir 
or answer, neither did he interfere with Darling 
further. 

Life was not quite gone. To the astonishment of 
all but Moll, Archie McDougal opened his eyes, and 
fixing them on Darling, smiled. He tried to speak, 
and she bent close to his blue lips; but no sound 
came. 

" Look at me," hoarsely begged McDougal ; and 
the large eyes slowly came round to his father's face ; 
but as they rested there, a terrified expression came 
into them, and with a shudder, which ran through 
his slight frame, they closed. 

McDougal groaned. It was awful to be looked at 
like that by his dying boy. Soon his eyes opened 
again and lovingly gazed on Darling ; then catching 
sight of his brothers and Ap Grifiith among the 
group of men, a bright light came into his face, and 
he tried to beckon them forward. Quickly each one 
came, the big rough fellows, and, kneeling by his side, 
kissed the white hand extended to them. Then the 
death damp came on his brow, and the death pallor 
on his cheeks, and the death film on his eyes, and 
with one last look at Darling, and feebly pointing his 
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finger heavenward, he died — murdered by his own 
father. 

Surely this .was retribution for McDougal. He 
still knelt by the side of his dead child, and Moll, 
hard and relentless, stooped down towards him. 

" Rememberest thou the verse he read thee from 
thy mother's Bible the morning after thou triedst 

to . Perhaps thou hast forgotten, this was it: 

' Be not deceived ; God is not mocked. Whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap.' No, no ! " 
she laughed ; " ha, ha ! the devil won't be mocked 
either; he'll have thee altogether afore long, Mc- 
Dougal." 

" Out upon *thee, wretch," he frantically gasped. 
" Will no one take her from my sight," he continued, 
looking wildly round ; but not a man stirred, they 
were too terrified, the lesson had come home to them 
also. 

" No, no! " she hissed ; " ha, ha ! I wouldn't leave 
thee, McDougal, now thou art in trouble ; thou didst 
not leave me when I needed thee, didst thou ? " 

"Hush, Moll!" pleaded Darling, "for Aw sake," 
pointing to the dead. 

"Ay, for his and thine, pretty one, I will," she 



c 
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answered scrftly. " Poor little lad," she added, 
** what would his mother say ? '* 

'*0h, mother, mother," sobbed Darling; "why 
didn't you take me with you ? Why did I live for 
this ? " 

Hours passed, but they could not persuade Mc- 
Dougal to rise, to cease his entreaties on the great 
God to give him back Archie. Now he clasped his 
hands and groaned in agony, and now prostrated 
himself upon the cold dead form, vowing it should 
never be torn from his grasp. But at last the men 
forced him to move ; and through the dark night they 
carried the mortal remains of Archie McDougal to 
Dolgelyn. 



CHIE was laid in the bleak, scanty 

graveyard of the old church. The 

terrible particulars of his death were 

kept within the circle of those who 

had been present, though for the orthodox nine days 

the fact that his corpse had been " washed up " on 

the Lavemock beach so near his home was the talk 

of the wonder-mongers ; then it died the orthodox 

death, and he was forgotten. Not so with McDougal 

— he, the murderer, could not forget. He would 

have given worlds, had he owned them, to have 

enjoyed an hour's rest, or to have laid his head for 

a short time— however short that time might be — on 
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an easy pillow, and have slept. Like the pictures in 
a never-ending, ever-moving canvas, those awful last 
scenes, day and night, passed before him in slow 
succession. The white face and red blood sinking in 
the dark water ; the terrified look in the eyes ; the 
cry that rang out ; the dull sound of a heavy blow — 
that blow from his own arm — on the head of his own 
son; and then the funeral, when he had to stand 
calmly by, and watch them lower the coffin ; listen to 
the words " Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; ** hear the 
thud of the mould as it fell upon the coffin-lid, while 
all the time stood opposite him Moll the Witch, 
with her mocking gaze riveted on his face, and her 
black lips moving in the inaudible pronunciation of 
one word — he knew what that word was! It was 
truly a trying time for McDougal. It seemed as if 
the pictures would never cease coming, or be shut 
off from his sight ! Painted they were by the master 
hand of Conscience, coloured with the deep dyes of 
guilt — not a stroke was wanting, not a shadow 
omitted. The conscience-pictures excel all others 
in their minutiae — nothing is left unportrayed in them, 
— strikingly vivid the veriest trifle. 

Late on the night of the funeral, McDougal crept 

21 
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out of the house, and in the silence and darkness 
stood by the newly-made grave ; he wanted to be 
alone and to think. He had not been there long 
before he became conscious of another presence than 
his owi?. He tried to move away, but failing, stood 
there in the gloom with the perspiration on his brow. 
By a mighty effort at last he moved, but a hand 
on his arm arrested him, and a voice in his ear 
whispered, " Stay, murderer ! " 

Springing round, McDougal caught by the throat 
the Witch. 

"Wretch!" he said, **dost want to madden me ?" 

Yes, that was just what she did want. She gasped 
as his grip tightened, and her, bead-like eyes started 
from their sockets. Could he have held on another 
moment, and had she not been less woman than 
witch, he might have rid himself of her that night; 
but suddenly his fingers lost their strength, and his 
arm its nerve. 

"The very place for a murder, McDougal," she 
hissed, " by thy son's grave ! Go home, man ! thou 
art not fit to stand on consecrated ground." 

And like a guilty culprit he obeyed. 

To Darling also, Archie's death was a bitter trial. 
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Peggy, likewise, refused to be comforted. The only 
thought that mitigated her grief was the knowledge 
that she had prophesied some evil at' hand the very 
night that the dear lamb was washed ashore. ** I 
always did say," she would continue, "that he'd 
never come back alive ; no more he didn't." 

" No more he didn't," her auditors would echo as 
they sat around the kitchen fire ; " no more he 
didn't." And Peggy would at those moments con- 
sider herself a heroine. Poor Nerd, too, was gone ; 
no one ever knew how Darling missed him. The 
last she had seen of him was stretched upon the 
pebbles as they slowly followed the lifeless form of 
Archie to Dolgelyn. McDougal, who was walking 
in front with tottering steps and bleared eyes, 
stumbled over him, and with a fearful oath kicked 
him aside. 

" Let me never see him again," he said; " some- 
body bury him." 

*'That shall be my work," answered John Ap 

Griffith. *' You've lost a faithful friend in Nero, 
Darling," he remarked, turning to her, anxious to 

divert her attention for a few moments from the 

greater loss. 
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* " I have," she answered, in a choking voice, ,as 
she stopped to smooth for the last time the curly 
coat of her dead doggie. 

About a fortnight after this, in the middle of a 
tempestuous night. Darling fancied she heard some- 
one trying to open her bedroom door. She rose, and, 
striking a light, demanded who was there. 

** It is I,** replied her father in a low whisper ; 

" dress immediately, I want you.'* 

With a sinking heart she did so, and as quickly as 
possible, for she knew that all the time he was 

standing on the landing in the darkness waiting for 

her. 

" Bring your shawl," he said, as she opened the 
door ; then silently led the way downstairs, and out 
into the night. 

" Where are we going ? " asked Darling, hesita- 
ting, yet fearing to stop. 

*'To the cavern. You've come often enough to 
spy and please yourself, you shall come to please me 



now." 



Roughly grasping her arm, he hurried her on, and 
she dared not shrink. 
No further conversation passed between them, but 
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an awful dread took possession of Darling. They 
found within the cavern a merry company eating and 
drinking. It was a relief to see them there — nothing 
was more terrifying to Darling than being alone with 
her father. Surprise, she noticed, was depicted on 
each face as they entered, and questioning glances 
passed from man to man as McDougal walked by 
them to the end of the cavern. He stood then, with 
clenched hands and glaring eyes, surveying the 
whole, and looked from face to face until he dis- 
covered Ap Griffith. Darling stood within a few 
yards of him, and heard Moll, as she brushed by 
him, saying, "Thou art gone mad then, at last, 
McDougal. I see it in thine eye." 

He did not reply, but glared more fiercely, and 
clenched his hands more tightly. 

" Ap Griffith," he called at last. 

Instantly John rose and quickly advanced, eager 
to know the meaning of it all, and relieve Darling, 
if possible, from her embarrassing position. He 
could see that she was quite overcome by terror and 
shame. 

" Take charge of her until my return," he ordered. 

Ap Griffith bowed in reply, and as McDougal dis- 
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appeared through one of the secret passages, he 
turned to Darling. "Why did you come here to- 
night ? " he asked. 

" Because my father forced me. Oh, John, some- 
thing dreadful is going to happen ! I believe he means 
to murder me ! " 

'* Murder you ! " he echoed. " My dear child, how 
can you mention such a thing ? " 

But his face paled, and Darling knew that he did 
not consider even that beyond the range of Mc- 
Dougal's capabilities. 

" Come," he said, *' you can sit down here, and be 
less looked at." 

She gladly followed him, and felt some of the old 
confidence in John returning, as he earnestly assured 
her that, come what might, he would be her true 
friend, her protector, while she needed him, and life 
lasted. " You'll never find or hear of me among this 
company again. Darling," he said. " Your father's 
influence over me has been unbounded, but it died 
with Archie, and I'm determined to shake myself 
free. The fear of losing you, too, by offending him 
has bound me; but I've always shrank from the 
awful deeds whoever calls McDougal captain 
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is compelled to assist in. You believe that. 
Darling ? " 

" Yes, John." 

Soon McDougal re-appeared upon the scene, 
arrayed, to the intense astonishment of everybody, 
in the white surplice of a priest, and in his hand a 
prayer book. He was apparently calm and sane — the 
glare was gone from his eyes. Only the experienced 
could have detected, under their cold stem expression, 
the restless iire of madness. 

*' John Ap Griffith and Darling McDougal, forward ! " 
he commanded. 

" What for ? What does he mean, John ? " asked 
Darling, terribly alarmed. 

" I don't know. But we had better obey as far as 
possible." 

Together they walked up and stood before him. 

"That's right/' he said, "just how it should be. 
Gentlemen," he added, addressing the wreckers, by 
way of slightly explaining this scene, "I would inform 
you that I intend going abroad shortly for a few 
months, and want to settle various little matters before 
I depart. This affair between my daughter and Ap 
Griffith has been of long standing — it is full time it 
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was ended ; therefore I desire this night to unite them 
in the bonds of matrimony. I am as fully qualified 
to perform the ceremony," he added, "as any or- 
dained priest ; for I ** 

Here he lost all semblance of control, and, con- 
quered by a sudden flash of frenzy, he forgot his 
subject. Then suddenly calming, and recollecting 
himself, he continued in a whisper, " For I, the 
other night, stood on consecrated ground." 

As the last word fell from his lips the Witch's 
mocking " Ha, ha ! " rang through the cavern, and 
Darling McDougal sank on the ground unconscious. 
Ap Griffith carried her back to her former place 
and, leaving her in the charge of Moll, returned to 
McDougal. 

" Bring her back!" he ordered, in his usual stem 
voice ; "there is no time for shamming; this business 
must be gone through." 

" It's useless your talking like that, sir," replied 
John, bravely ; for the first time in his life opposing 
McDougal. " Darling has never consented to be my 
wife, and shall not be forced to go through any farce 
of this kind." 

" Then you intend to defy me ? " 
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** Yes, if j'ou persist in this course." 

" You do ? " 

" I do ! " 

" Take him and bind him ! " he commanded, 
quivering with rage. 

But no one moved. The day of obedience to 
Duncan McDougal was for ever past. There was a 
moment of profound silence while the two men gazed 
at each other. Then more sudden than the swoop 
of the eagle, swifter than the dash of the tiger on his 
prey, the madman sprang upon Ap Griffith. A flash 
of bright steel from beneath his white surplice, a 
death groan, and all was over ! 

Darling had recovered, and in an instant was at the 
side of the prostrate figure. Kneeling, she raised his 
head upon her arm; but while she did so — with a look 
of love in his eyes — intense love and gratitude — and 
her name upon his lips, John Ap Griffith died — true 
to Darling, faithful to the last. 

Another moment, and Darling McDougal would 
have shared the same fate ; but a strong arm grasped 
McDougal, and Darling with a cry of joy recognized 
Gerald Codrington. 



(S^\japiev 41* 



MOMENT, and four only were left in 

the cavern. In the hour of need every 

friend ofMcDougal'sforsookhim; Moll 

only remained. They did not dream 

that Codrington was alone, but imagined him to be 

the leader of justice officers. What did they care for 

their captain ? Every man for himself when danger 

threatens — at least, so it was among the wreckers. 

They were men without a shadow of feeling or a 

gleam of honour. If they ever possessed even the 

name of either, McDougal had crushed it out of them, 

and now he reaped his reward. 

Very plainly they could see that the welUbalanced 
mind had lost its equilibrium, and the man whom for 
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years they had feared, they sneered at, and laughed 
to scorn his wild vagaries. 

But McDougal, though mad, was not the man to 
be made prisoner ; with one effort he wrenched him- 
self from the iron grasp, and bounding across the 
cavern, disappeared through one of the numerous out- 
lets. Gerald attempted to follow him, but Darling 
prevented. 

" It would be worse than folly," she said ; " you 
would lose your way, or fall into their hands again, 
and be murdered without scruple." 

" Where does this lead to?" he asked, pausing and 
addressing Moll ; but she sullenly refused to tell. 

" I hate him," she said, " but I won't betray him. 
I tell ye, though, that ye'd better get from here, and 
take the little missie out of harm's way ; 'tisn't so 
certain that they be all gone for good." 

" No, that is true. Come, little missie," he echoed, 
smiling, "you should be my first care; and you, 
Moll, won't you let me take charge of you also, and 
try to return your kindness to me ? Come away from 
all this ; I'll see that you are kept comfortably till 
the end of your days." 

" No, no, get away yerselves as quick as ye can. 
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but leave me. Ye don't understand Moll the Witch; 
she must be here till the last. Ye love each other, go 
and be happy ; if a hag's blessing is anything better 
than a curse, ye have it ; go ! " 

Her cracked voice shook, and her black eyes were 
dimmed with something very akin to a woman's tears. 
Darling gazed at her in amazement. It is very true 
that there is no heart so hard but has some hidden 
chord, which, struck, must respond, must thrill, 
must waken old memories and scenes of long ago, 
must vibrate through the whole being, and vibrating, 
soften and subdue the hardness of years. Could it 
be that this woman had ever loved in the past time ? 
I think so, and that the sight of the devotion of these 
two to each other revived the recollection — the sweet 
recollection; and their kindness and consideration for 
her called back the other well-nigh forgotten days. 

" What about him ? " asked Darling, softly, 
pointing to the dead. 

" Leave that to me," replied Moll. 

"Thank you," said Gerald; "if you will just for a 
few hours keep guard, I will be here first thing in 
the morning, and see what is to be done." 

Then Gerald Codrington put his arms round 
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Darling, and led her from the wreckers' cavern, never 
to re-enter it again. As quickly as possible he 
hurried her along the beach, and up the cliffs ; but 
they found time to explain many things in each 
other's conduct which had hitherto been mysterious ; 
they also made time to pause every now and then to 
take breath. When they reached the top. Darling 
started at the sight of two tall figures standing within 
a few yards of them. 

" Don't be alarmed, dearest ; I ought to have told 
you these are friends waiting to receive us — one is 
your grandfather, Herbert St. Lawrence, the other 
an old and trusty servant. Mr. St. Lawrence, I 
must tell you, is a distant connection of my mother's, 
strange to say ; but all that can be talked over here- 
after." 

Before Darling could express her surprise, St. 
Lawrence, in his stately, well-remembered manner, 
lifted her hand to his lips and kissed it. 

" We did not come a moment too soon, sir," said 
Gerald ; " and the quicker we get Miss McDougal 
away the better." 

** Did you explain our arrangements, and does my 
granddaughter approve of them ? " 
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" No, sir, I really haven't had time.'* 

Oh, Gerald, Gerald, you had time for love-making, 
and kisses to boot ! But it did not matter much ; a 
very few minutes sufficed to inform Darling that 
they had seen McDougal and herself leave Dolgelyn, 
followed them, watched the proceedings in the cavern 
from one of the passages, until Gerald had sprung 
forward to save Darling from death ; then, when all 
had fled, St. Lawrence also went, and making his 
way to the farm, roused Peggy, and directed the 
faithful old woman to be ready in the morning to 
follow her young mistress to Hague House. The 
servant man had remained on the clififs, half-way 
between his master and Mr. Codrington and Darling, 
ready to be of service to either if needed. 

Darling, of course, readily acquiesced, and gladly 
resigned herself to their care. Crossing the fields, 
they soon reached the road, and Darling was lifted 
into the comfortable carriage that awaited them, and 
was rapidly driven in the direction of her mother's 
home. 

As they were about starting, a rumbling sound 
shook the night air, and the ground beneath them. 

"What is that?" every one exclaimed. But 
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neither answered the other, though each one felt 
certain they could have replied. 

Soon they reached the top of the long avenue 
where Darling and Ap Griffith had paused to drink 
in the beauty of the scene that lovely summer's day 
when they rode together to Hague House. How 
many the changes since then ! 

Arriving within doors, Darling was placed under 
the care of a waiting-woman, and taken direct to a 
cosy bedroom hung with warmly coloured tapestry 
and illumined by the glow of a bright wood fire. It 
was delightful to be there and to nestle among the 
downy pillows, feeling safe; but amid all the luxury 
and attention with which Darling was now sur- 
rounded would come the remembrance of awful days 
and nights she had passed through so lately. A week 
elapsed before she was well enough to join the party 
in the drawing-room. Had Jt not been for Peggy's 
careful nursing, she would probably have been an 
invalid much longer ; at least, so Gerald said, thereby 
calling forth a shower of tears from that worthy 
woman, and vows of life-long faithful service to him- 
self and " the dear honey little mistress." 



) marry Darling McDougal, whoever she 
be, was Gerald Codrington's immov- 
able detennination. The bare sugges- 
tion of it had completely " unstrung 
Lady Emily's nerves." 

" To think of our son forming such a mesalliance 
is preposterous," she said. For Gerald, when he be- 
came strong enough, had told his parents the whole 
story of the wreck and the alabaster cave; also 
made known his resolution to spare the wreckers 
from public disgrace for the sake of the daughter of 
their captain. 
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** It would bring down my grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave," declared her ladyship. 

" Not your grey hair, mother dear," replied Gerald, 
smiling and bowing ; " I cannot imagine your glossy 
tresses grey." And Lady Emily smiled and bowed in 
return ; she fully appreciated a compliment, even from 
her son. Nevertheless, she could not reconcile her- 
self to the prospect of Darling becoming her daughter- 
in-law. The rector was silent, he had learned by 
bitter experience that it was wiser to marry for love 
than aught else. 

Now every year the Rev. Augustus Codrington 
and his lady spent a month with her ladyship's kins- 
man, Herbert St. Lawrepce. This year, Gerald, 
being home, and in delicate health, was invited to 
accompany them. He gladly availed himself, urged 
to do so by the knowledge of the comparatively close 
proximity of Hague House to Lavernock. After 
being there a few days Gerald confided in Mr. St. 
Lawrence, and discovered to his great astonishment 
his relationship to Miss McDougal. Darling's grand- 
father very naturally felt for and heartily responded 
to the wishes of the young man, and together they 
formed the plan of visiting Dolgelyn and the cavern ; 

22 
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the result of which the reader already knows. The 
rector and his wife were kept in the dark. 

" We will let them see Darling," suggested St. 
Lawrence, "before we introduce her as the wrecker's 
daughter." 

It was therefore with no little anxiety that they 
watched the effect of Darling's presence the first 
evening she was considered sufficiently convalescent 
to join the dinner party. The rector and Lady Emily 
were standing by the drawing-room fire when she 
entered, conducted by Herbert St. Lawrence, who 
introduced her simply as his granddaughter. 

Very beautiful she looked in her soft black tulle 
dress — ^very beautiful, yet not queenly, nor beautiful 
with the beauty of a princess, but pure as the white 
snowdrops that nestled on her white bosom — sweet 
as the wild rosebuds that grew on the Lavemock 
cliffs — and graceful too with the gracefulness which 
nature gives to the winding clematis, or the tall white 
lilies that bend to every breeze. 

"Your granddaughter!" exclaimed Lady Emily; 
" I never knew you had one. .Why is it that one so 
lovely has been kept in the background ? Truly you 
may be proud of her. There is a wife for you now. 
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if you can win her," she continued to Gerald aside ; 
** one delightful to look upon ; wealthy and of noble 
lineage." 

" I am glad to hear you so enthusiastic, mother, 
and proud to tell you I have won her; but her 
name — will that make any difference? — is Darling 
McDougaV^ 

Her ladyship stood speechless, and Gerald, putting 
his arm round blushing Darling, led her forward. 

" The little nurse, mother, who risked her life so 
many times for me," he said, in a trembling voice ; 
" will you not receive her ? " And Lady Emily's heart 
melted, for Gerald was all the world to her. 

''Receive her, yes!" she echoed, and folding 
Darling to her bosom, she kissed again and again 
the wrecker's daughter gratefully and tenderly. 
Then the rector came near, and resting his kindly 
hands upon her golden hair, breathed a holy bene- 
diction. 

" This is too surprising," said Lady Emily, re- 
covering herself, and looking from one to the other ; 
" how do you explain it ? " 

" By recalling to you my daughter Bertha, who 
married in opposition to my wishes, and telling you 
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that Darling McDougal is her child." And her 
Ladyship was satisfied. 

" This ring has been the betrothal ring in your 
-father's family for generations, Gerald," she said, 
drawing from her hand a circlet of curious workman- 
ship, set with a single diamond of surpassing bril- 
liancy ; " take it and place it on her finger as a token 
of your love, to remain there until, in the future, she 
be called upon to part with it under like circum- 
stances." 

So commenced a brighter era in the life of our 
little heroine, who smiled through her tears, like the 
sunny sky behind a summer shower; and Herbert St. 
Lawrence, who had never been known to weep but 
once before, wept over her, and blessed her with the 
blessing he had withheld from Darling's mother in 
the long ago. That evening, while Gerald and 
Darling were sitting together in one of the roomy 
window seats of the library, he discerned, half-hidden 
by a stray curl, a deep mark on her pretty forehead. 

" What is this ? " he asked. 

**The consequence of a fall one night in the 'ala- 
baster cave." 

" What night ? when ? " 
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" The night you lost your way and we heard the 
splash of the stone in the chasm." 

" My precious pet, tell me all about it." 

When she had ended her story of that eventful 
night, he told his — told how he had heard poor John 
Ap Griffith call her endearing names with the loving 
familiarity of one long accustomed so to address her. 
** Then," he said, ** madly jealous, I rushed away, 
caring not whither, only to be out of the sound of his 
voice. I fancied later on that I heard him calling 
me, but I was too proud to reply, imagining that I 
could easily find my way out again. When I cooled 
down, and had time to consider, it seemed so wrong 
of me to have, for a moment, doubted your loyalty to 
me, after your sweet confessions and devotion under 
such dangerous circumstances. How often we mis- 
trust our truest friends and rush away from happi- 
ness ! " 

True to his word, Gerald returned to Lavernock 
the morning after Darling's rescue ; but, as he and 
Mr. St. Lawrence had anticipated, all trace of the 
wreckers' cavern was gone. Where it had once 
been was a wide fissure in the cliff, and the sky looked 
down on large slabs of rock and crumbling earth. 
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" This is the effect of the explosion we heard last 
night," said Gerald to himself ; " they must have 
kept a quantity of powder in readiness for such an 
emergency ; it was a good thing that Darling and I 
escaped when we did. I wonder if poor Ap Griffith 
lies beneath the debris.'' 

Yes, Gerald, he rests there till the trumpet shall 
sound, and all humanity shall rise, a mighty multi- 
tude, to meet their Judge in the air, or until, in the 
progressive future, the quiet stillness of the lonely 
beach be broken by the ring of the pickaxe and the 
sound of workmen's voices ; then, perchance, the 
dry bones of the noble-hearted, though misled Welsh- 
man will be spied by some crazy antiquary and 
declared to be the remains, perhaps, of a prehistoric 
hunter who roved through the primeval forest in 
the days when Wales was a tropical country ! 
What matter if he avows the outline of the skull, or 
the formation of the foot, to be aboriginal, or what 
strata they be found in ; for have not there ever been 
explosions, natural and unnatural, rendings and 
heavings, which have in many places turned the ' 
poor old earth topsy-turvy, and caused the once 
under layer to be the upper crust ? So he would 
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reason, and where is the scientist wise enough to 
prove him wrong ? And one other lay buried there 
also whose fate or whereabouts Codrington would 
fain have discovered — ^but more of that anon. 

One fine frosty morning, a fortnight after this, 
Darling and Gerald set out to try to find the " poor 
old mother" of the captain of the Sea-Gull. 
Darling was mounted on Atalanta, and Gerald on 
a handsome grey. The rector and his wife, Herbert 
St. Lawrence, and a little lady in black, who had 
come to Hague House the night previously, watched 
them ride up the avenue. 

" God bless them ! " murmured the rector, and each 
heart echoed the prayer. 

" The captain had well provided for the old lady," 
said Codrington to Darling ; " but I feel it is my 
duty to see after her ; ought to have done so before, 
but every one and everything have had to give place 
in my mind for you." 

Ere they returned that evening, they found the 
** little home " the captain had described as " taut 
and trim " just out of Cardiff, and the " poor old 
mother" still living, and still waiting her son's 
arrival. She had been told many times of the wreck 
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of his ship, and that all hands were lost, the neigh - 
hours said ; but she never seemed to believe or 
realize it. 

" It's second childhood, you see, sir. She is very 
happy, for she always thinks he's coming in a day 
or two. She never cries or anything of that sort, 
only sometimes when she hears a man's step coming 
to the door, she tries to rise then from her armchair 
to go to meet him ; then when she sees it isn't he, 
she sits back and sobs quietly for a few minutes, 
but soon forgets it, and is happy again. I've never 
known her cry so long as this, though, sir. She was 
all right till she heard your footstep. It's no wonder 
she takes on so, he was such a good son." 

" Dear old woman, don't grieve like this," said 
Darling, in her coaxing, low voice ; " it is very pain- 
ful to be always expecting and always disappointed ; 
it would be much better for you to believe that he 
will never return to you, but that very soon you will 
go to him — ^very, very soon ! " 

Lifting her withered face from her withered hands, 
she looked up and listened. She liked the sound of 
Darling's voice and the touch of her hand, as she 
adjusted her clean frilled cap, and smoothed the 
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white hair that neatly rested on the age-wrinkled 
forehead. 

"This gentleman knew your son," continued 
Darling. ' 

" Knew him, did you ? " she asked, eagerly. 

" Yes ; and the last time I talked to him he spoke 
of his mother." 

" Did he ? How long will it be before he comes ? 
I am tired waiting." 

" He never will come again, but he is waiting- for 
you the other side." 

" Was he drowned, then ? " 

" Yes; the ship went down." 

" Dear, dear." 

" She understands it now," decided Gerald, as 
she bowed her head and wept. But the neighbours 
shook their heads. 

"Wait a few moments," they whispered; and 
they waited till she once more looked up, and smil- 
ing, said in a confidential tone, " My son will be 
home soon. I am expecting him every day." 

" Poor old woman ! don't try to undeceive her 
again," said Gerald. "The time cannot be far 
distant when she will meet him and know all." 



AT evening, on their way home, Gerald 
and Darling turned aside from the 
main road to take a peep at Dolgelyn 
and the cliffs. Very desolate and neg- 
lected the old house looked — at least, so Darling 
thought. 

McDougal and his three sons had not been seen 
or heard of by any one since the night of the ex- 
plosion. Ap Griffith, also, and two or three others 
were missing from the neighbourhood ; the general 
conclusion was that, for some reason or reasons 
unknown, they had decamped together. True, there 
were stray whispers and dark hints, but only whispers 
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and hints ; the families connected with the wanting 

gentlemen were too far above suspicion, and in too 

good a position, for any one to speak audibly. 

Dismounting, they put their horses in the deserted 

stables, and, at Darling's urgent request, walked to 
the edge of the cliffs. Together they stood there 

in the moonlight ; all was quietness and peace below. 
Never again would the lurid lights lure the storm- 
tossed mariner to destruction ; never again the 
revelry of the wreckers break the stillness of the 
quiet beach. 

" I suppose people will conclude this to be a 
landslip, or something of the kind," said Darling, 
pointing to the chasm where the cavern had been. 

" Very likely ; it is just as probable that it will 
not be noticed at all ; it is such an out-of-the-way 
spot." 

" I wish, oh, I wish, we could find out what has 
become of my father ! " 

" I wish so too, my dear, for your sake, and 
because it is difficult to determine the right and 
wisest course to take respecting the whole affair 
under present circumstances." 

** Silence is best," said a cracked voice behind 
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them ; and turning, they confronted Moll the 
Witch. "Silence is best," she reiterated. "The 
murdered and the murderer are gone." 

" Oh, tell us all you know, Moll ! " exclaimed 
Darling, grasping her arm eagerly. "My father, 
is he " 

" Dead," finished the witch ; " dead ! dead ! dead ! 
so ye can't have him tried, nor hanged, nor nothing 
o' that kind. Ha ! ha ! Duncan McDougal hanged 
would ha* bin a pretty sight I " 

"Enough, woman," interrupted Gerald, sternly. 
" Tell your story without comment ; know you not 
to whom you are talking ? " 

" Ay, ay, know well as ye do ; but if ye want to 
hear all, ye'd better let me have my say in my own 
way. 'Twas many years ago that I first met Mc- 
Dougal. I came of as proud an old Welsh family 
as ye may see in the country. My father died, and 
I was left, a child of fifteen, to the care of an uncle 
who lived in Scotland. There I met young Duncan 
McDougal, and we fell in love with each other. Ye 
may think it strange, looking at me now, but I tell 
ye that I was as bonnie a lass as ever ate oat-cake 
north of the Tweed, with eyes as black as sloes, and 
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cheeks like red roses. Then I was sharp, and clever, 
and plenty of spice in me, and that was what he 
liked ; but love was not enough for McDougal ; he 
wanted money, and just when he made me worship 
him, as few woman could, he left me — the wretch ! 
and coming down south, married your mother. For 
a time I was like a mad fool ; then a terrible sickness 
seized me ; I lay between life and death ; would to 
God that I had died ! but I clung to life at the time, 
for I wanted to follow him, to make his life miserable, 
to kill him if I could. When I saw my face first 
after my illness it was yellow and wrinkled, and all 
the bloom gone. What did I care ? what mattered 
it to me if my eyes were sunk, and my plump figure 
lost ? there was no one now in the world I cared a 
a pin for. There was one who loved me, though, in 
spite of all — even of the knowledge that my heart 
was another's. A poor soft idiot he was, but it 
suited my plans to marry him, and marry we did. 
Then I said I wanted to go back to my native countr}% 
and he, being easy to lead, came, never dreaming 
that I was following Duncan, the youngest son of 
the Laird of Dunkeld. It suited my purpose too to 
add to rather than try to change my withered ap- 
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pearance, and to talk and act after the manner of 
women of a lower station than the one in which I 
was brought up. A few months after McDougal 
settled at Dolgelyn, my husband and I took the 
cottage I still inhabit, rented some fields, and kept 
a few cows, thinking to get a livin' in that way ; but 
though good-natured and kind, he was too sleepy to 
gain a livin' for himself, much less for his wife, and 
so we couldn't manage to make both ends meet. 
Then my baby was bom, and I loved him with a mad 
passion. O God, how I loved him ! Late one night , 
on the cliff I met McDougal ; I spoke to him, and 
instantly he knew me. I told him all, and he cursed 
me — cursed the hair of my head and the ground on 
which I stood; but never a word did I answer. 
When his raving ended I asked him quietly to come 
with me to see the child, and he came — the deceitful 
murderer, he came ! My husband was dead asleep 
in another room, so he stayed some time and talked ; 
then before he went he stooped to the cradle, and 
taking the little thing up in his arms, kissed it ; then, 
turning to me, spoke kind words — just as he used to ; 
and once more he won me, once more I was his 
slave. He came often after that, but always at 
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night, and my handsome boy got to know him, and 
would hold out his chubby arms to go to him, and 
he, as was natural, was fond of the child. He 
alway complained sore of poverty, and I could have 
done the same, only I was proud ; but in the end 
his vile scheme came out. At first I was shocked, 
and declared I would have nothing to do with any- 
thing so cruel as wrecking ; but he over-persuaded 
me after a time, said it would save him from public 
disgrace, and I should be able to bring up my son 
like a gentleman. Then I consented — consented to 
sell my soul for Duncan McDougal ! My poor 
husband was easily cajoled, and made to think 
wrecking a fine and right thing. So we commenced 
that winter ; but I was kept as poor as ever, while 
his coffers and barns were filled. Still I bore it 
patiently, thinking he would make it up to the boy 
in the future. Before that winter ended my husband 
was done away with ; McDougal had come across 
two or three characters firmer and more desperate 
than he, so he was not wanted. I didn't mind 
much ; indeed, I was glad to be rid of him. I still 
had my child, and he was everything to me — just 
beginning to prattle, and such a beauty ! One fine 
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moonlight night — I hate the moon ever since ! give 
me blackness and darkness ! " 

Here she paused, as though endeavouring by a 
mighty effort to conquer her feelings. • She had 
hitherto spoken comparatively calmly, and with a 
refinement that astonished Darling; but now she 
lost control ; her face became livid, and she gnashed 
her teeth in fury. Darling shuddered, and Gerald 
would have taken her away, but the witch planted 
herself in their path. 

"Ye shall hear the end," she swore; " never mortal 
ears have before nor will again, but ye shall.*' Then, 
gasping for breath between each sentence, she, con- 
tinued — 

" One moonlight night I wanted to see McDougal, 
and as my boy Was awake I wrapped him in a shawl 
and took him out with me. McDougal and I met 
just on that point there. I asked ,him for money — I 
needed it — needed for my child — told him so." 

Here, goaded to madness by the scene she now 
described, her language became so terrible that even 
Gerald Codrington trembled where he stood. Her 
words were such as could never be repeated, but the 
gist of them was that when in her earnest appeal to 
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him she held the child up to his sight, he snatched 
him from her, and holding him at arm's length over 
the fearful precipice, let him drop from that awful 
height to the rocky beach below. She said that, in 
his terror, the little one grasped with his soft baby 
hands McDougal's arm, but he shook him off — shook 
him off with an oath — even while she, his mother, 
sprang to save him ! 




23 



HERE were a few moments of dead 
silence, while Moll writhed in the 
agonies of recollection, and her audi- 
tors, horror-struck, stood speechless ; 
then, again calming herself, the witch proceeded 
with her story. " From that night," she continued, 
" I hated McDougal — hated him too much to murder 
him, but with the persistency which has forced me 
for more than thirty long years, day and night, to 
watch his every movement, and dog his eveiy foot- 
step, until at last he, like all the poor dull folk 
around here, believed me to be more devil than 
woman — and, as far as that goes, they ain't far out, 
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for one of the spirits of darkness I am, and with 
them and McDougal I mean to spend my eternity. 
But Fm keepin' ye here in the cold, Miss Darlin', 
and ye are a delicate thing. Many a time he has 
tried to kill me, but he couldn't ; I always said Fd see 
the last of him, and so I did. After ye went from 
the cavern, I went to look for him, and found him in 
a dark corner, dying; he had stabbed himself to the 
heart — he did it while ye stood at his side, but ye 
didn't know it, did ye ? Ye didn't see the red blood 
ooze through the sacred white garment, but I did, 
so I hurried ye off for fear he'd die by hisself. Ha, 
ha! then I found him, and knelt by his side, and 
held his head, like you did Ap Griffith's, and put my 
face down close to his, and whispered him that verse 
from his mother's Bible about sowing and reaping, 
and caught his last breath, while he, with his death 
groan, tried to grapple at my throat. He asked me 
to put him where he could see the ships comin' up 
channel, so I stuck him up straight in a niche in 
the rock, and then I lit the brand and went out on 
the beach to watch the buryin' of poor John Ap 
Griffith and Duncan McDougal. And now I must 
be gone ; I wanted to tell ye all ; I must off 
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after him; he's bin down below too long without 



me. 



Before Gerald or Darling could interpose, this 
strange woman — if woman she was — disappeared 
down the clififs. Soon they saw her, by the bright 
light of the moon, step from the shore into her long 
black boat, push out to sea, and away over the dark 
waters. Without exchanging a word,lhey watched 
the boat grow smaller and smaller in the distance, 
until, just as she crossed the pathway of the moon, 
they saw, or fancied they saw, the weird figure of the 
witch standing erect ; heard, or fancied they heard, 
a shrill shriek, while she wildly waved her arms in 
the night air, then, with a headlong leap and plunge, 
vanished for ever beneath the tide ; but whether it 
was an eternal vanishing or not, I cannot say. The 
simple-minded country people of the olden time said 
no, and used to affirm that whoever was brave 
enough to^ venture on the Lavernock cliffs of a 
gusty, windy winter's night, would see or encounter, 
wandering to and fro, as though watching some 
one, dogging some undiscernible form, the shrivelled 
Welsh woman with the glittering eyes, known as 
" Moll the Witch." 
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The following evening, Darling, Gerald, and the 
little lady in black, who had come to join for a week 
the party at Hague House, and whom Lady Emily 
had introduced as Trottie Bartlett, sat together by 
one of the library windows, and talked while the 
twilight deepened and the subdued music of the 
organ softly rose and fell. Darling had been drawn 
to Trottie from the first moment they had met, but 
felt doubly so as she listened to her sad story ; for it 
is sorrow " makes the whole world kin " — not joy. 

" But don't you think, Trottie," suggested Gerald, 
"that it would be better for you to live in some 
healthier part of London, and pay weekly visits to 
the parish of St. Jude ? " 

"Oh no; to do any real work you must be on 
the spot always; besides," she added, in a low tone, 
" I like it. From my house I can see the vicarage 
where he lived, and the dear old church he loved so 
much ; I shouldn't care to make my home anywhere 
else. It is my happiness to feel that I am among 
scenes and people he was among — doing the work 
he would have me do — until the time will come when 
we shall meet again." 

Then Darling told her story, Gerald helping 
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towards the end. The tears fell thick and fast as 
she spoke of John Ap Griffith ; but Gerald was not 
jealous; he knew that her whole heart was his 
own, and respected her the more for those silent 
tributes to one who, whatever his faults had been, 
had truly loved her. 

*' I have finished now,", concluded Darling; "the 
future, I trust, will be brighter than the past. My 
brothers, I believe, are gone abroad to live in another 
land — it is to be hoped, a better life. They have 
taken all their ill-gotten gains with them ; but I still 
have plenty, for my grandfather is rich, and all will 
be Gerald's and mine." 

" And my parent's property will also be ours," put 
in Gerald ; " but if we lost it all, we still should love 
each other, and love is everything, isn't it, little 
one ? " 

*'Yes," replied Darling, softly, ''everything." 

Times have changed. Other characters stand on 
life's stage to-day, and play their many parts. Those 
of whom we have written have years since made 
their exit, and one by one have passed down to the 
quiet grave, and for them the reaping time has come. 
All are dead — the stately Lady Emily and the 
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venerable rector — the proud Herbert St. Lawrence 
and faithful Peggy — the brave Gerald Codrington 
and golden-haired Darling — all dead, and gone 
down to the narrow bed where the great and the 
lowly, the wicked and the weary, rest. And now-a- 
days peace reigns, and all is quietness along that 
lonely shore. But should you chance to wander 
there one summer's evening, and call at a little 
cottage that nestles among the trees within sight of 
the sea, the old grandfather who sits in the chimney 
corner will tell you in his shaky voice long tales of 
the past, what he saw and did when a " little chap;" 
and then, growing more and more excited, will at 
last rise from his armchair, and resting on his trusty 
stick, if you choose to listen longer, will repeat to 
you thrilling stories which his " poor old father " 
used to relate to him, of the dark murders and daring 
deeds wrought by " The Wreckers of Lavernock." 



THE END. 
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EUPHORION : Studies of the Antique and 
the Mediaeval in the Renaissance. By Vernon 
Lee, Author of " Ottilie," &c. In 2 vols. Demy 
8vo., cloth extra i 

'*The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete with well- 
defined and unhackneyed ideas, clear impressions, and vigorous 
and persuasive modes of writing. . . . Large questions have 
been scrutinized in a comprehensive spirit, and are treated with 
both breadth and minuteness, according to the scale of the work. 
This will be apparent from a list of articles in the two volumes. 
After an introduction comes 'The Sacrifice,' 'The Italy of the 
Elizabethan Dramatists,' ' The Outdoor Poetry,' and 'Symmetria 
Prisca,' . . . 'The Portrait Art,' 'The School of Boiardo.' . . . 
lastly comes the longest essay of all, * Mediaeval Love,* filling 
nearly one hundred pages. This is certainly a masterly per- 
formance, going over a wide field, and showing at every stage 
abundant discrimination. " — A fhenaum, 

" It is richly suggestive, stimulating, and helpful. No student 
can afford to pass it by, and no library of importance should be 
without it. By the side of Hallam's volumes and Mn Adding- 
ton Symonds' History it will be handy as a supplement and as a 
kind of appendix ; and as such we very cordially recommend it." 
— British Quarterly Review. 

" It is a distinct advance on Vernon Lee's previous work. The 
impressions it records are as vividly individual as ever, the know- 
ledge which informs it is fuller and riper. It deals with a period 
incomparably more interesting than the ' teacup times of hood 
and hoop, ' through whose mazes her first work led us so plea- 
santly ; and it has more unity and continuity than ' Belcaro.' 
Its title is most happily chosen, since the studies all converge 
upon that mystic union of the mediaeval Faust with the Helen of 
antiquity from which the Renaissance sprang." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

" Every page of ' Euphorion' give evidence of immense read- 
ing in Renaissance and in mediaeval literature, and the author 
possesses the sure instinct so needful in a student of old books, 
which leads her to the passages where intellectual booty is to be 
found. . . . Deserves a most cordial welcome as a fresh and 
original contribution to the history of civilization and art; written 
in graceful and often eloquent English." — Spectator, 

" Careful study, independent thought, and fine writing — this 
is a book notable and noteworthy in every respect." — Academy 
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ARMINIUS VAMBERY; His Life and 
Adventures. Written by himself. With Portrait 
and 14 Illustrations. Fourth and Popular Edition. 
Square Imperial i6mo., cloth extra o 6 o 

"A most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious 
experiences." — Contemporary Review. 

•* It is partly an autobiographic sketch of character, partly an 
account of a singularly daring and successful adventure in the 
exploration of a practically unknown country. In both aspects 
it deserves to be spoken of as a work of great interest and of 
considerable merit." — Saturday Review. 

• • This remarkable book is partly an autobiographical sketch 
of character, partly a record of a singularly bold and successful 
attempt to explore a country which at the time when Professor 
VamWry undertook his journey was practically terra incognita. 
. . . Professor Vamb^ry's Autobiography is omnium consensu 
a work of very great interest and merit." — Life. 

*' We can follow M. Vamb^ry's footsteps in Asia with pride 
and pleasure; we welcome every word he has to tell us about the 
ethnography and the languages of the 'Ea&V ^—Academy. 

"Professor Vamb^ry, of Pest, has just published a book in 
England that tells the story of his life ; a book that forms, under 
every aspect, most agreeable reading. It is not only a deeply 
interesting account of his adventurous career, but it is also 
written in a light and attractive manner, so that the reader's 
attention does not flag for a moment."— Z>*> Gegenwart, 

"The character and temperament of the writer come out well 
in his quaint and vigorous style. . . . The expressions, too, in 
English, of modes of thought and reflections cast in a diflerent 
mould from our own gives additional piquancy to the composi- 
tion, and, indeed, almost seems to bring out unexpected capacities 
in the language. ' ' —A thenceum. 

"There is something in his travels which reminds us of the 
wanderings of Oliver Goldsmith. . . . The English public will 
find their interest in him increased rather than diminished by this 
graphic account of his life and adventures." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

" Has all the fascination of a lively romance. It is the con- 
fession of an uncommon man; an intensely clever, extraordinarily 
energetic egotist, well-informed, persuaded that he is in the right 
and impatient of contradiction."— Z>ai/r Telegraph. 

* ' The work is written in a most captivating manner, and illus- 
trates the qualities that should be possessed by the explorer.'* — 
'Novoe Vremya, Moscow. 

" We are glad to see a popular edition of a book, which, how- 
ever it be regarded, must be pronounced unique. The writer, 
the suiventures, and the style are all extraordinary — the last not 
the least of the three. It is flowing and natural — a far better 
style than is written by the majority of English travellers."— 5/. 
Jameses Gazette, 

\* Over Eighty other English and Foreign periodicals have 

reviewed this work. 
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THE AMAZON : An Art Novel. By Carl 
VOSMAER. With Preface by Professor George 
Ebers, and Frontispiece drawn specially by L. 
Alma Tadema, R. A. Crown 8 vo., cloth o 6 o 

" It is a delineation of inner life by the hand of a master. It 
belongs to the school of Corinne, but is healthier and nobler, and , 

in its thought and style fully equal t6 Madame de Stael's famous 
work. We do not wonder at the European recognition of its 
great merits." — British Quarterly Review, 

••Throughout the book there is a fine air of taste, reminding 
one a little of Longfellow's ' Hyperion." " — The World. 

" It is a work full of deep, suggestive thought. M. Vosmaer, 
in writing it, has added another testimony to his artistic greatness 
and depth." — The Academy, 

"One meets with delicate and striking views about antique and 
modem art, about old Rome and Italy. Moreover, the plot is 
interesting. One cannot but feel interested in the persons. 
Their characters are drawn with great skill." — Revue Suisse, 



GLADYS FANE : The Story of Two Lives. 
By T. Wemyss Reid. Fourth and popular edition. 
In I vol. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 6 o 

" One of the most delightful novels it has been our pleasure to 
read for many a long day." — Pictorial World. 

' ' * Gladys Fane ' is a good and clever book, which few readers 
who beg^n it are likely to put down unfinished, and which shows 
considerable powers of telling a story." — Saturday Review. 

"The author of the delightful monograph on 'Charlotte 
Bronte ' has given us in these volumes a story as beautiful as life 
and as sad as death. . . . We could not ' wear in our heart's 
core ' the man who could read aloud with unfaltering voice and 
undimmed eyes the last pages of this prose story, which is almost 
a poem, and which 

' Dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age.' " — Standard. 
" Mr. T. Wemyss Reid, the t^en ted editor of the Leeds Mercury, 
has in • Gladys Fane ' developed wonderful power as a writer of 
fiction. 'Gladys Fane ' is no ordinary tale; the conventionalities 
of the present-day novel writer are not observed, but Mr. Reid 
gives us what should be the aim of all who produce light literature, 
something novel.** — Guardian, 

•• She is thoroughly original ; her portrait is carefully finished ; 
and it may safely be said that if Mr. Reid has a few more char- 
acters like this in reserve, his success as a novelist is assured. . . . 
It is a sound piece of work, and, above all, it is very enjoyable 
reading. " — Academy. 

* ' The beautiful and terse descriptions of scenery which we find 
in this story themselves suggest a genuine poetic element in Mr. 
Wemyss Reid. . . . We heartily welcome his success in this new 
fiiAdu— Spectator, 
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SUMMER: From the Journal of Henry D. 
Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. With 
an Index. Map. Crown 8vo., cloth, 382 pp. ... o 7 6 

This volume vrill contain passages selected from Thoreau*s 
Journals, comprising his observations and reflections diuing the 
summers of many years. Some of these are descriptive, with 
that fine photographic accuracy which marks Thoreau's pictures 
of natural scenes. Other passages contain those subtle reflections 
on society, religion, laws, literature, which also characterize 
whatever Thoreau wrote, and which pique the curiosity and 
stimulate the minds of his readers. The book has a full index. 
Thoreau himself seems to have contemplated a work of this 
kind, for in his Journal he writes of ''A book of the seasons, 
each page of which should be written in its o«m season and out- 
of-doors, or in its own locality, wherever it may be." 

HENRY IRVING: in England and America, 
1838-1884. By Frederic Daly. With a Vig- 
nette Portrait, specially etched from a Private 
Photograph taken by S. A. Walker, by Ad. 
Lalauze ; printed on hand-made paper by M. 
Salmon, of Paris. Second thousand. Crown 
8vo.) cloth extra o 5 ^ 

* ' Mr. Frederic Daly has brought together an interesting mass 
of facts which will be acceptable to the admirers of the eminent 
actor. Mr. Daly writes with judicious moderation, and without 
excessive adulation, thoroughly appreciates the deservedly high 
position occupied by the subject of his biography." — AthauBum. 

** Mr. Daly is a strong though by no means undiscriminating 
admirer of Mr. Irving. This easy and well-written narrative gives 
a good idea of the popular actor's career." — Contemporary Review, 

" Conscientiously full, thoughtfully considered, and gracefully 
written '^— Daily Telegraph, 

"It refers succinctly to Mr. Irving's literary efforts, essays, and 
addresses, and concludes with a survey of Mr. Irving's personal 
characteristics. ... An interesting and useful volume. ... A 
portrait of Mr. Irving, etched by M. Lalauze, is admirable in 
execution." — Saturday Review. 

*• Written with discriminating taste."— ZA* World, 

" Mr. Dsdy sets forth his materials with a due sense of propor- 
tion, and writes in a pleasing vein." — Daily News, 
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a charming story of real life, and one that is as true to 
human nature as it is true to facts." — Congr^gationalist, 

"ApleassHit and wholesome little novdette. . . . It is agree- 
ably written." — Society, 
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THE FUTURE WORK OP FREE 

TRADE IN ENGLISH LEGISLATION. I. 
Free Trade in Land. II. Financial Reform. III. 
Monopolies. ( The C^bden Club Prise Essay for 
1883.) By C. E. Troup, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., cloth... o 3 6 

" Mr. Troup has written a valuable contribution to the history 
of the dispute between Protection and Free Trade. Though it is 
possible to differ from his conclusions, no one can deny the ability 
with which he has marshalled his facts." — Oxford and Cambridge 
Undergraduates' yournal. 

' * Lucid in style, and based on a thorough comprehension of 
economic science, the book deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the questions of which it treats— questions which 
are likely to assume prominence in the not-distant future." — 
Scotsman, 

" Leaves no doubt in the reader's mind that Mr. Troup fully 
earned his prize by treating the whole subject in a spirit of dis- 
crimination as well as with undoubted ability." — Leeds Mercury, 



ORIENTAL CARPETS: How they are Made 
and Conveyed to Europe. With a Narrative of a 
Journey to the East in Search of Them. By 
Herbert Coxon. Illustrated with Plates and 
Map. Demy 8vo., cloth extra 036 

• ' We have many new and interesting facts, put in an extremely 
readable form, concerning carpets and the makers and dealers in 
them." — Literary World. 

' • Mr. Herbert Coxon has put together on this subject a read- 
able and interesting volume." — Derby Mercury, 



STOPS ; or, How to Punctuate. With Instruc- 
tions for Correcting Proofs, &c. By Paul 
Allardyce. Third edition. Demy i6mo., 
parchment antique or cloth o 

" Is a clear and useful little book, which is written with more 
literary skill than is usually shown in such manuals. Mr. Allar- 
dyce will no doubt do more important work." — Athenaum, 

* ' At the end Mr. Allardyce gives the useful example of how to 
correct a proof — ^an art which some of those who live by the pen 
never master thoroughly.'* — Saturday Review. 

*' We have hardly any words but those of praise to rive to his 
very thoughtful, very dainty little hoo\iJ*^ -' J oumalof Education. 

"We can conceive no more desirable present to a literary 
aspirant."— ^^a<fe«y. 
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CENTENARY SERIES. 

1. JOHN WICLrIF, Patriot and Reformer : his 

Life and Writing. By RUD0I,F Buddensieg, 
Lie. Theol., Leipsic. Parchment covers, Antique 
printing ... ••• ••• ... ... ••• o 2 o 

" Mr. Fisher Unwin has printed in delicious old text, with a 
frontispiece and vellum binding worthy of an old Elzevir, Mr. 
Rudolf Buddensieg's brief extracts from Wiclif 's writings. . . . 
These are full of interest, and the little volume will be useful for 
reference. ' ' — Graphic, 

' ' The matter is equal to the manner, consisting of a summary 
of the career of the great Reformer, drawn up by an acknowledged 
master of the subject, and of a judicious selection of characteristic 
passages from Wiclif 's works." — St James's Gagetie. 

"No better summary of the conclusions could perhaps be given 
than that which Dr. Buddensieg has epitomized.'' — British 
Quarterly Review. 

" A charming book got up in the 'old-style,' bound in parch- 
ment and weU printed on thick paper, containing a scholarly and 
appreciative account of Wiclif s life.'* — Nonconformist, 

*' Beautifully printed in the old-fashioned manner, and bound 
in imitation of vellum, this book is a thing of beauty. The 
specimens of Wiclif 's writings are deeply interesting." — Sword 
and Trowel, 

2. THE TABLE TALK OF DR. MARTIN 

LUTHER. Fcap. i2mo., Antique Paper, Parch- 
ment boards ... ... ... ... ... ... o 2 o 

This is an entirely new selection and translation by Professor 
Gibb, from the ever-popular Tischreden oder Colloquia of " The 
Monk that shook the world," and forms an appropriate souvenir 
of the 4th Centenary now being held throughout Christendom. 

"His words are half-battles." — Richter. 

*' ' The Table-talk. ' The most interesting now of all the books 
proceeding fiom him.*' — Carlyle. 

* ' Deserves the very highest praise. Great discrimination has 
been shown in the choice of extracts, and considerable skill in the 
grouping of them under appropriate heads." — Congregationalist, 



3. DOCTOR JOHNSON: His Life, Works 
and Table Talk. By Dr. Macaulay, Editor of 
The Leisure Hour o 2 o 

This little work will form an interesting souvenir of the great 
lexicographer, as described in its title. The first part will be a 
newly-written life by Dr. Macaulay, and the remaining part of 
the book will be short extracts illustrative of his writings and 
coAversation. 
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OUR MODERN PHILOSOPHERS : 

Darwin, Bail), and Spencer ; or, The Descent of 
Man, Mind, and Body. A Rhyme, with Reasons, 
Esssys, Notes, and Quotations/ By ** Psychosis." 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 236 pp o 4 6 

" He is a powerful writer. . . . Many of his stanzas are happy 
illustrations of wit and wisdom." — Literary World, 

"This is a clever, amusing, and instructive book." — The 
Christian. 

" This work is highly creditable to the learning and industry of 
its author." — Glasgtno Herald, 

THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS: 

Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1882. By F. 
Watson, M.A., Rector of Starston, and some 
time Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8 vo., cloth o 6 o 

"It is worthy of careful and critical review. . . . The book 
will be read with great interest by those who are interested in 
questions that it treats." — British Quarterly Review, 

" Mr. Watson's lectures must be awarded unqualified praise. 
The lectures themselves are admirable, and nothing less can be 
said of the subsidiary additions, which are very valuable as con- 
firmatory of the main arguments and theses." — ClergymatCs 
Magazine, 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. AnArgu- 
ment grounded on the Facts of His Life on Earth. 
By John Young, LL.D., Author of " The Life and 
Light of Men," " The Creator and the Creation," * 
&c. Seventh and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 
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OFF DUTY : Stories of a Parson on Leave. 

By Charles Wright. Crown 8vo., cloth 026 

*' So genial in its conception, and so modest in its pretentions." 
■^Christian Million, 

"It is a pleasant miscellany of prose and verse, with sunny 
gleams of humour." — Christian Leader, 

' ' A playful little volume, full of cheery chat, often running 
away from the flats of prose into airy verse — with racy anecdote, 
wise suggestion, and sound good sense underlying even its fun." 
— Greenock Daily Telegrafh, 

*' The idea of the book is well conceived and carried out. . . . 
The book is just the one for the sea-side or holiday resort, and 
only needs to be read to be thoroughly enjoyed." — Banbury 
Guardian, 
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LIGHT IN LANDS OP DARKNESS: 

A Record of Mission Work in 

GREENLAND, LABRADOR, 

EGYPT, SOUTH AMERICA, 

SYRIA ARMENIA 

PERSIA, Etc., etc. 

By Robert Young, Author of " Modem Missions.*' 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
OF Shaftesbury, K.G. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra. Second edition o 6 o 

This volume may be considered as a second series of Modem 
Missions (see page ii). It has been issued in response to the 
general demand fur a completion of the record of a// Protestant 
Missions throughout the world. 



HALF-HOURS WITH FAMOUS AM- 

BASSADORS. By G. Barnett Smith, Author 
of '* The Life of Gladstone,'' &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, with Steel Portrait o 7 6 

*»* Including Talleyrand, Sir R. M. Keith, Gondomar, The 
Chevalier D'Eon, Metternich, Harley, Alberoni, and Lord 
Malmesbury. 

''More entertaining than many a sensational novel" — £cMo. 

The Gift Book of the Season. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 

• CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Newly Edited 
after the Original Editions . With Twenty Illus- 
trations, by Kauffman, printed in colours, Fcap. 
4to., cloth extra ... ... ... ... o 7 ^ 

"This is irrefutably the edition of ' Robinson Crusoe ' of the 
season. It is charmingly got up and illustrated. The type and 
printing are excellent." — Standard. 



MOLrlNOS.— Golden Thoughts from *'The 
Spiritual Guide" of Miguel de Molinos, the 
Quietist. With a Preface by J. Henry Short- 
house, Author of "John Inglesant." 136 pp., 
large Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra or parchment ... o 2 6 

Readers of "John Inglesant" will be ^lad to have the oppor- 
tunity of renewing their acquaintance with this Spanish Mystic 
of the Seventeenth Century, through the medium of a carelul 
selection and translation of the best things in his "Guide." 
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PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Sylva 

(The Queen of Roumania). Translated by Helen 

ZiMMERN, Author of " The Epic of Kings." With 

Portrait-etching by Lalauze. Square Crown 8vo., 

cloth extra ... *.• ••• ..• .*. ... o 5 

"For this nature of literature the Queen appears to have a 
si)ecial gift. . . . And never has she been happier than in her . 
LHdens Erdengang^ which lies before us to-day. The funda- 
mental idea of this cycle of stories is wholly symbolical. . . . 
The next story . . . is a piece of exquisite writing ... It 
is said that for the very charming motherly figure of Patience, 
the Queen's own mother, the wise and good Princess of Wied, 
has furnished the prototype. . . . The last story of the 
cycles, caUedi A Life^ changes into an elegiac tone, and depicts 
an existence spent in the search of Truth. Though sHghtly 
veiled, it is impossible to ignore its autobiographic character. We 
have here the soul of the Queen laid bare before us." — Littrary 
World (Review of the German edition). 

"If to write poetry upon a throne be rare of itself, it is 
certainly still rarer to find Queens giving artistic form to those 
moments of existence that approach the mysteries of human life. 
Already, in her " Sappho," the German poetess, who now occupies 
a throne, has treated of the relationship of man to the eternal, 
but the antique garb somewhat veiled her purpose, while here (in 
*' Pilgrim Sorrow") she moves amid modem as well as universal 
life, and is thus able to reveal the whole depth of her feeling and 
lament For nhat has inspired her poetic phantasy is the ever- 
unanswered question : Wherefore and whence is sorrow in the 
world? The treatment is throughout symbolical. ... It 
deserves to be counted among the modem monuments of our 
literature." — Review of the first German edition in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeituni^t Nov. 2, 1882. 



OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 

Vernon Lee, Author of " Belcaro," " Prince of the 

Hundred Soups," &c. Square 8vo, cloth extra ... o 3 6 

"A graceful little sketch. . . . Drawn with full insight 
into the period described." — Spectator, 

"Pleasantly and carefully written. . . . The author lets 
the reader have a glimpse of Germany in the ' Sturm und Drang ' 
period. " — Atheneeum, 

* 'Ottilie von Craussen is a charming character." — LeedsMercury, 

"A graceful little picture. . . . Charming all through." — 
Academy, 

"Of exquisite literary workmanship ; it is full of interest." — 
Galignani's Messenger. 

"ft is a prose-poem which cannot fail to exercise on most 
readers a refining and purifying influence." — Scotsman. 

•• To all who relish a simple", natural, and most pathetic story, 
admirably told, we recommend this eighteenth century idyl." — 
St. James' Gazette. 
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THE EPIC OF KINGS. Stories retold from 
the Persian Poet Firdusi. By Helen Zimmern, 
Author of ** Stories in Precious Stones," " Life of 
Lessing/' &c. With Etchings by L. Alma 
Tadema, R.A., and Prefatory Poem by E. W. 
GOSSE. Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth extra 076 

*' Charming from beginning to end. . . . Miss Zimmern 
deserves all credit for her courage in attempting the task, and for 
her marvellous success in carrying it out . . . Miss Zimmern 
has indeed mastered a pure simple English which fits the anti- 
quity of her subject, and the stories are told in a manner which 
must provoke the envy and admiration of all who have attempted 
this singularly difficult style of composition." — Saturday Rtvitw. 

' ' The carefulness and intelligence she displays in her selections 
from the * Shfth N&meh,' no less than in her graceful renderings 
of them, are deserving of high praise. . . . Miss Zimmem's 
translations in this volume can be read with great pleasure. . . . 
A striking feature of the volume is Mr. Gosse's narrative poem, 
' Firdusi in Exile,' in which is told, in charming verse, the pic- 
turesque story of the poet's exile and death." — AthetKsum, 

"Miss Zimmern has succeeded to admiration. . . . The 
result appears in a language at once dignified and simple, free 
from affectation, and at the same time sufficiently antiquated to 
carry one into the atmosphere of the stories themselves. . . . 
The choice of legends is a wise one." — S, Lane-Poole^ in The 
Academy, 

" Miss Zimmern has been well advised in attempting to para- 
phrase this work. In one volume she presents her riders with 
the essence and the gist of Firdusi's Epic, carrying the story 
down as far as the death of Rustem — that is, as far as the end of 
the purely poetical portion of the poet's work. She has selected 
well, and written the stories in a vivid style. Firdusi's stories may 
have a chance of becoming reaUy popular in England." — The 
Times, 

' ' Of Miss Zimmem's fitness for writing stories of this kind there 
need be no question. She has in other fields of literature shown 
how well she could adapt the productions of foreign writers to 
British tastes." — Scotsman, 

Also an Edition de luxe^ on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, Super Roy. Quarto, limited to 200 copies. 
Artist's Proofs on Japanese Paper, signed and 
numbered, bound in Parchment extra 3 3 o 

Later Impressions, limited to 300 copies, on 
English Super Roy. 4to., the Etchings on India 
Paper^ unsigned, bound in Cloth extra 2 2 o 

♦»• A h'mited number of these editions may still be had. 
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THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Small 
Crown. New Editiony with Introductory Essay 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of "John 
Inglesant." 

This is a facsimile reprint by typography oj 
the Original Edition of 1633. No pains have been 
spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
paper i size, print, and binding, 

4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 050 

Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges o 5 o 

Imitation Morocco o 6 o 

**The style of Mr. Shorthouse's dainty little preface is, we 
should say, nearly perfect in its kind. . . From the delicate 
bit of word-painting with which it opens to the closing paragraph 
there is one clear thought runoing through the who]^." — 
Spectator, 

"This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author of 'John Inglesant.*" — 
Academy, 



TALES OF MODERN OXFORD. By 

the Author of "Lays of Modern Oxford. 

Crown 8vo., cloth extra 060 



POEMS AND HYMNS. By the Rev. G. T. 

Coster, of Whitby. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 

gilt edges ... ... ... ... ... ... o 5 ^ 

*• The descriptive poems are very fine, especially ' The Village/ 
* Elarly Days,' and 'The Children.' These suggest Crabbe in 
truthfulness of portrayal and purity of expression. The hymns 
are also possessed of more than average merit." — Leeds Mercvry, 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwhty 26, Paternoster Square. 

MEDITATIONS & DISQUISITIONS 

ON THE FIRST PSALM : On the Penitential 
and the Consolatory Psalms. By Sir Richard 
Baker, Knight, Author of "The Chronicle of 
England,*' &c. &c. A verbatim reprint in modem 
spelling. With Introduction by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
LL.D., F.S.A Portrait and Autograph. Crown 
Svo., cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... o 6 6 

* ' We have long known the comments of Sir Richard Baker, 
and we have often wondered how they escaped reprinting. . . . 
He turns his text over and over, and sets it in new lights, 
and makes it sparkle and flash in the sunlight after a manner 
little known among the blind critics of the midnight school. 
Deep experience, remarkable shrewdness; and great spirituality 
are combined in Sir Richard. It is hard to quote from him, for 
he is always good alike, and yet he has more memorable 
sentences than almost any other writer. " — TAe Sword and Trowel, 



THOMAS CARLYLE, The Man and His 
Books. Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, 
Table Talk, and Anecdotes of Himself and his 
Friends. By Wm. Howie Wylie. Third edition, 
revised and corrected. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 7 6 

Reviewing the latest volumes on Carlyle, the Spectator of No* 
vember i2, 1881, says: — "The best specimen is that by Mr. 
Howie Wylie, previously reviewed in these columns, a work 
which we know to have been read with pleasure by at least one 
warm and intimate friend of Carlyle, and to which, after perusing 
others of its kin, we return with a somewhat heightened estimate, 
from the point of view of the critic." 

" One of the most masterly biographies— a bit oi work, in- 
deed, which it would be hard to surpass for sympathy, delicacy, 
liberality of view, and wealth of friendly 'xD&S^V^-'Contemforary 
Review, 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS: Sketches 

of Thought, Philosophic and Religious. By 

William Benton Clulow, author of " Essays 

of a Recluse." New and enlarged edition, with 

Portrait and Appendix. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... o 5 o 

'• Should be a great favourite with the small class of readers 
who love condensed and concentrated expression, and who value 
a book in so far as it sets them thinking for themselves. Such 
readers will regard ' Sunshine and Shadows ' as great spoil, as a 
companion in rambles, a book to be pencilled in the margin, to 
be taken down at odd moments as a refreshment. Readers who 
love Landor and Hare and Pascal will welcome Mr. Clulow's 
work and prize it highly." — Bradford Observer, 



New and Recent Books. 



FOOTPRINTS : Nature seen on its Human 
Side. By Sarah Tytler, Author of "Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls," &c. With 125 Illustrations. 
3rd and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
coloured edges ... ... ... ... ... o 3 6 

" A book of real woTth."S/ecfa^r. 



MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 
Triumphs. By Robert Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 050 

'•Tells the great story of the trials and triumphs of Modem 
Missions. It was a happy idea to endeavour to include that 
story, as briefly told as might be, in one small volume, so that 
Christian people of every Church might read within its four 
hundred pages the tale of what has been done in every 1 nd 
and by aU sorts of Christians for the evangelisation of mankind. 
This book should certainly be placed upon the shelves of parish, 
congregational, and Sunday-school libraries. It is brief and 
comprehensive.*' — Christian World. 

GERMAN LIFE ANP LITERATURE. 

In a Series of Biographical Studies. By A. H. 

Japp, LL.D. Demy 8vo., cloth o 12 o 

OPFNIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* ' This volume, as a whole, is admirable, each chapter being 
characterised by thoroughness, impartiality, fine critical dis- 
cernment, an always manly literary abiUty, and, above all, a 
moral healthiness of tone. In fact, we are not acquainted with 
any English work, or, for that matter, with any Continental or 
American work, which we could place with so much confidence 
in the hands of a young student of modem German literatiu-e as 
the volume under review, and as special proof of our assertion we 
would select the essay on Goethe. . . . For this work we 
must express sincere gratitude to the author." — Spectator, 



THE . ^HUMAN VOICE AND THE 

CONNECTED PARTS : A Popular Guide for 
Speakers and Singers. By Dr. J. Farrar. With 
Thirty-nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 036 

"A veiy careful and minute exposition of vocal phenomena. 
Its utility is enhanced by a large number of diagrams." — The 
Scotsman, 

" A work that is sure to be found of real practical value." — 
British Quarterly Review, 



Mr, r. Fisher Unwin^ 26, Paternoster Square. 

THE ROMAN STUDENTS ; or, On the 

Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the Renaissance. 
By the Author of ** The Spanish Brothers," &c. 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
Cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., cloth extra ... o 4 6 

" A thoroughly good historical tale. From its opening scenes 
in sunny Venice to its close in a German village, the interest is 
absorbing, while the reader feels invigorated by the healthy type 
of Christianity displayed, as well as enriched by much knowledge 
concerning ttue ways of men who have long since passed away." 
-^Christian. 

"One of the best stories of the year." — British Quarterly 
Review, 



AMERICAN DISHES, and How to Cook 
Them. From the Recipe-book of an American 
Lady. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 2 6 

" A smart little tome . . . Fisheries and fish being at present 
in the ascendant, I should recommend all culinary students to 
turn to the section of the lady's book devoted to fish recipes and 
general instructions how to choose and prepare the denizens of 
the deep for the table . . . She is great also in fish-balls . . . 
Consult her pages likewise for baked beans, hominy, potato 
puffs, rye meal, squash biscuits, and minced cabbage. In soups 
she is strong." — G. A. S., in Illustrated London News. 

" The author has done a really good service to the public. All 
who want to know what American cookery is, will possess them- 
selves of this book, and they will be sure to meet with their 
reward. * ' — Scotsman, 



DICK'S HOLIDAYS, and What He Did with 
Them. A Picture Story Book of Country Life. 
By James Weston. Profusely Illustrated. Im- 
perial 4to., Cheaper edition, cloth extra o 3 6 

••Tliis is precisely the book that sensible parents must often 
have been wanting. . . . This delightful book." — Academy, 

"A delightful collection."— Gra/Aw:. 

•• Mr. Weston has been successful in introducing a new tvpe 
picture-book of the liveliest and most instructive kind." — 
Manchester Guardian. 

*'A new departure .... all the more acceptable on account 
of its originality." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 



New and Recent Books. 



I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING : or Rambles 
among our Gipsies and their Children in their 
Tents and Vans. By George Smith, of Coal- 
ville, Author of " Gipsy Life," " Canal Adventures 
by Moonlight," &c. IVith an Appendix showing 
the Author^ s plans for the Compulsory Registration 
of Gipsy VanSy and the Education of Gipsy Chil- 
dren, New and Revised and Popular Edition. 
12 Illustrations 036 

Her Majesty the Queen has been j^ciously pleased to accept, 
and to thank Mr. Smith for, a copy of the above work. 

The Ri, Hon, Sir Stafford Northcote, M,P., thus writes to the 
author : — "Accept my best thanks for your book, which cannot 
fail to be most interesting, both on account of the subject and of 
the author. Your good works will indeed live after you." 

** Mr. Smith's sketches of his visits to the gipsies are graphic 
and varied, and will, we trust, serve to excite a wider interest in 
the perplexing question of their amelioration, to which the author 
has already given yeoman's service." — Contemporary Review ^ 
September, 1883. 

" The author of * Gipsy Life ' has so far made the characteris- 
tics and social condition of this race the study of his life, that 
nothing from his pen is likely to be otherwise than instructive. 
• I've been a-Gipsying ' will fully answer the expectations of its 
readers." — The Record, 

' * No imaginary picture is drawn of distant sufferers on a dark 
continent, for the evil, vice, wretchedness, and misery may be 
seen any day at our very doors." — Daily Chronicle, 

" A rugged book by a rugged man in real earnest about his life 
work . . . These graphic sketches cannot fail to do good service 
by calling public attention to a crying evil, and so helping to 
hasten the day when an awakened Parliament shall wipe away 
this reproach from the nation. " — Christian. 

"Those who deliberately and carefully go over Mr. Smith's 
book will be able to see this is not exactly the sort of philanthro- 
pical work which is habitually dismissed with a careless wave of 
the hand." — Modem Review. 

"The earnestness, the enthusiasm, the high moral purpose of 
the man everywhere shine through, dominate the book, and 
enforce respect alike for the author and his design." — Christian 
World. 

"More interesting than any novel, and holds the reader spell- 
bound . . . The revelations contained in this book are very 
startling and painful." — Sheffield Independent. 

* * Will do considerable goojd, and it throws a flood of light on 
a subject of which most men know scarcely anything." — 
Christian Leader, 

"Merits a wide circulation, both on its literary merits, and 
the importance of its purpose." — Liverpool Daily Post, 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwtn, 26, Paternoster Square. 

THE ^* LIVES WORTH LIVING*' SERIES 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. lUustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra per vol. 036 

z. Leaders of Men. 3. Master Missionaries. 

2. Wise Words and Loving Deeds. 4. Labour and Victory. 

5. Heroic Adventure. 



I. LEADERS OF MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
phies specially written for Young Men. By H. A. 
Page, author of "Golden Lives." Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, with Portraits. Fourth edition ... o 3 6 

The Prince Consort. 
Commodore Goodenough. 
Robert Dick. 



George Moore. 



Lord Lawrence. 



Samuel Greg. 
Andrew Reed. 
John Duncan. 
Dr. John Wilson. 



*'Mr. Page thoroughly brings out the disinterestedness and 
devotion to high aims which characterise the men of whom he writes 
He has done his work with care and good taste." — Spectator, 

** No one knows better than Mr. Page how to put within mode- 
rate compass the outstanding features of a life that has blessed 
the world so as to present a striking and impressive picture. This 
is just the volume to enlarge the views and to ennoble the aims of 
young men, and to such we specially commend it." — Literaty 
World, 

" Here is a book which should be in the hands of every boy in 
the kingdom in whose mind it is desirable to implant a true ideal 
of life, and a just notion of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
we may congratulate Mr. Page upon having carried out his task 
with all possible care and skill. ' L^iders of Men ' is every way 
an admirable volume." —CV?«r/ Circular, 



2. WISE WORDS & LOVING DEEDS : 

A Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. Conder 
Gray. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Portraits. 
Fifth edition ... ... ... ... ... ... o 3 6 



Mary Somerville. 
Lady Duff Gordon. 
Sarah Martin. 
Ann Taylor. 
Charlotte Elliott. 



Madame Feller. 
Baroness Bunsen. 
Amelia Sieveking. 
Mary Carpenter. 
Catherine Tait. 



•* A series of brightly-written sketches of lives of remarkable 
women. The subjects are well chosen and well treated." — 
Saturday /Review. 



• New and Recent Books. 



"LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERIES. 

3. MASTER MISSIONARIES: Studies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By Alexander H. Japp, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Third edition o 3 6 

• ' An extremely interesting book. The reader need not be afraid 
of falling into beaten tracks here." — TA€ Guardian. 

*' A collection of sketches from the practised pen of Dr. Japp, of 
men who have rendered good service to their race. All are 
graphic and very interesting. " — Nonconformist, 

••It brings before the reader a vivid conception of all the 
grandest chapters in pioneer effort throughout the world. There 
are many who must have felt the want of just such a handy book 
as this, and these will be grateful to Dr. Japp." — Glasgow Mail. 

"A really excellent and readable book." — Literary Churchman 



4. LABOUR AND VICTORY. By A. H. 

Japp, LL.D. Memoirs of Those who Deserved 
Success and Won it. Third edition, Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... ... o 3 6 



Bishop Selwyn. 
Sir Titus Salt. 
Thos. Davidson. 
Friedrich Augusti. 



Sir James Outram. 
Thomas Edward. 
Sir James Simpson. 
William EUis. 

" There must assuredly be a large number of readers to whom 
these stories of the lives of such men will prove very acceptable. " 
— Spectator. 

" We should be glad to see this volume in the hands of thou- 
sands of boys and young men. '* — Leeds Mercury, 



5. HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in 
Recent Exploration and Discovery. Illustrated. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 3 6 

#*:je Containing in a popular form an account of 
the travels and adventures of great explorers of 
modem tintes^ including Schweinfurthy Prejeval- 
sky. Commander Markham^ Vambery^ Serpa Pinto^ 
and Nordenskiold, 

* * Gives freshness to the old inexhaustible story of enterprise 
and discovery by selecting some of the very latest of heroes in 
this field." — Daily News. 



Mr, 1\ Fisher Unwin, 26, Paiemosier^Square, 



New and Cheaper Editions. 



GUDRUN, BEOWULF, and ROLAND. 

With other Mediaeval Tales, By John Gibb. 
With 20 Illustrations. Second and cheaper 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 3 6 

"This volume will be certain to charm youthful readers ; and 
a safer or more acceptable gift-book it would be difficult to 
find. . . . Without some such work these precious prototypes of 
Anglo-Germanic romance would have remained sealed volumes 
for all youthful readers ; they therefore owe a debt of gratitude 
to him who has translated, condensed, and put them into a popular 
prose form for their perusal." — Academy. 



THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. By 

Edward Garrett, Author of " Occupations of 
a Retired Life," &c., &g. With Frontispiece. Third 
and Cheaper edition. Crown 8 vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 

*'The girls with their Quaker and Moravian training, the 
worthy and benevolent Mrs. Pendlebury, and society generally, 
rich and poor, in Perford, are depicted with skill." — Daily News, 

"The picture he gives us here of the Enticknapp household, 
with its Moravian and Quaker traditions, is one nearly perfect'of 
its kind for sobriety of taste and freedom from all sentimental 
exaggerations. ' ' — Graphic, 



THE PRINCE OF THE HUNDRED 

SOUPS : A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface by Vernon Lee, Author of 
" Belcaro," " Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy," &c. With Four Illustrations in Sepia, by 
Sarah Birch. Cheaper edition. Square 8vo.,cloth o 3 6 

"There is more humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen 
ordinary pantomimes. *' — Spectator, 

" The preface is really more interesting than the ' Prince of the 
Hundred Soups,' and that — as we hope our readers will find out 
for themselves— is saying a good deal." — Academy, 

" For myself, I can say that it had upon me the appetising 
effect of that dish in Horace which ' replaced the sated guest upon 
his elbow ; ' for though, when I took it up, I was utterly weary and 
dazed with the number of bpoks I had gone through, yet I 
devoured it from cover to cover with a new zest." — Truth, 



New and Recent Books. 



INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES : Glances 

Here and There in the World of Labour. Written 

and Edited by Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D., 

F.R.S.E. Third edition. Crown 8vo., doth extra 036 

" Would make an excellent prize or present-book, especially 
for boya with a taste for miscellaneous information. Anyone, 
however, whose notion of a book is not limited to novels ought 
to be able to read it with pleasure, and can hardly do so without 
profit. " — Academy, 

"Dr. Japp travels through a variety of subjects, always 
entertaimng and instructive." — Spectator, 

" Nowadays boys are so fed upon story books and books of 
adventure that we welcome a book which tells them something 
about the facts of the world they live in." — Graphic, 



OLD FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. By 

Newman Smyth, D.D. Crown 8vo., cloth ...036 



PLANT LIFE : Popular Papers on the Pheno- 
mena of Botany. By Edward Step. With 148 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Third 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ,.036 

OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

" The author has produced a little volume well suited to attract 
the attention and stimulate the curiosity of the student. By 
clothing the dry details of morphological construction with in- 
formation as to the life history of plants, and by calling attention 
to the varied adaptations of form to function, he has lollowed in 
the wake of that numerous band of naturalists who have at once 
done so much to extend the bounds of botanical science, and to 
make it attractive to the amateur." — Athenceum, 

" More delightful reading for the country at this season of the 
year authors and publishers have not provided for us." — Pat/ 
Mall Gazette, 

•• An unpretending book, whose contents cover a very great 
extent of botanical ground.'* — Science Gossip. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS, 1884. Comprising Seventy- 
five Facsimiles of Sketches by the Artists. Demy 

ovu. ... ... •.• ... ,,, ... ..• o 
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NEW AND RECENT POETRY. 

A MINOR POET : And other Verses. By 
Amy Levy. Crown 8vo., paper board style, uncut 

CQcTeS ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• asaO ^ O 

"A distinct advance in power on Miss Levy's former verse. 
... It will be hard if her verse does not win many friends by its 
sympathy and tenderness."— Caw^rj^^*? Review. 

*'Some of her more ambitious pieces remind one of George 
Eliot's poems." — St. James's Gazette. 

" Her idea of the character of * Xantippe ' is certainly original, 
and several of her shorter pieces are simple, heartfelt, and bar- 
monius." — Whitehall Review. 

* ' Deserves to be singled out from the mass of every-day verse 
for special commendation. The book is very much above the 
average of such productions." — Derby Mercury. 



MEASURED STEPS. By Ernest Radford. 
Crown 8vo., cloth •• 

"He is very happy in his 'Translations from Heine,' fully 
entering into the poet*s humour, and deftly reproducing the half- 
sarcastic, balf-pathetic spirit in which Heine so often wrote." — 
Whitehall Review. 

* ' Mr. Radford is himself a poet of no mean ability, and with a 
good deal of Heine in his composition." — Shejle/d Independent. 

' ' He has imported into his deeper verse the beauty of a half- 
regretful subtlety and the interest of a real penetration. He can 
think with fineness and record his thoughts with point." — 
Frederick Wedmaret in The Academy. 



POEMS AND BALLADS. By Pryce 

GWYNNE. Square Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 



COLLEGE DAYS: Recorded in Blank Verse. 
Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. Fcap. 8vo., 
parchment ••• •.• ... ... ... ... o 5 ^ 



A RIVER HOLIDAY. The Lay of a Boat- 
ing Trip. With 17 Illustrations by Harry 
FURNISS. Demy 8vo. o i o 

"This delightful brochure is exquisitively illustrated."— *Saf«>/K. 



New and Recent Books, 



THE TREASURE BOOK OF CON- 
SOLATION : For all in Sorrow or Suffering. 
Compiled and Edited by Benjamin Orme, M.A.^ 
Editor of "The Treasure Book of Devotional 
Reading/' Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top ... o 3 6 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The book is a striking testimony to the fact that, whatever 
else Christianity may be, it is emphatically a power that consoles. 
Pain and sorrow, as mirrored in these extracts, are no accidents 
of human Me, not evil to be endured with what firmness a man 
may, but something by which life is made wider, deeper, purer, 
and infinitely more glorious than it otherwise could have been."— 
Spectator. 



BEAUTIES AND FRIGHTS, WITH 
THE STORY OF BOBINETTE. By Sarah 
Tytler, Authol^of " Papers for Thoughtful Girls," 
" Footprints, " &c. Illustrated by M. E. 
Edwards. Second Edition. Small 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges o 2 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*• Delightful sketches of girls' lives." — Academy. 

** Miss Tytler is one of the few writers of modem times who 
know how to write girls' stories. It is impossible for her to be 
dull ; her tales are always sprightly, easy, and clever, and while 
she does not condescend to preach, there are admirable life-lessons 
to be learned in all she wni&s"— Literary World, 

'* Clever bits of character sketching."— /'w^/MA^rj Circular. 



THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER: A 

Quarterly Maritime Magazine. Edited by W. 
R. Buck, Secretary of the Shipwrecked Mariners* 
Society. Illustrated. Published in January, April, 

July, and October 006 

Yearly Volumes 036 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwin^ 26, Paternoster Square. 

VERS DE SOClfeTE & PARODY, with 
other Essays. By H. A. Page, Author of " De 
Quincey," and " Thoreau." Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 

' ' We have been much interested in this amusing and instructive 
volume, the first half of which is devoted to ' ' Vers de Soci^t6 
and Parody." ... If published alone this essay itself would 
have deserved to have been placed alongside of the famous 
Rejected Addresses." — Litei^ary World, 



THE ILLUSTRATED POETRY BOOK 

for Young Readers. Sm. Crown 8vo,, cloth extra 026 

Gilt edges 030 

" It is the best book of the kind which has passed through our 
hands for some i\mt.^^— Bookseller. 



THE WAY TO FORTUNE: A Series of 
Short Essays, with Illustrative Proverbs and Anec- 
dotes from many sources. Third edition. Small 
8vo., cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... < 

'• Profusely illustrated with proverbs and anecdotes, which 
being throughout apt to the injunctions, are likely to act as useful 
memories, when the text of "The Way to Fortune " is not at 
hand. ' ' — The Inquirer, 

" The author is not only a man with a large outlook upon 
human affairs, but with a wide and varied knowledge of English 
literature. Any young man— or, for that matter, any young 
woman — who will lay the counsels of this book to heart, cannot 
fail to find the way to nobility, fruitfulness, and usefulness of life, 
if not to fortune. We could wish nothing better for this book 
than to see it in the hands of all who set any value on self-help. " — 
Library World, 

' ' This is not a big book, but it contains no fewer than fifty 
essays. Each is necessarily brief, and yet there is not one that 
does not contain a large amount of wisdom, made more effective 
by the help of illustrative proverbs and anecdotes. We gratefuUy 
recognise the high-toned manliness and spirituality of the skilftd 
maker of the book. It ought to become a standard, and will make 
a useful present to a young man — all the more that it is certain to 
be read, so full is it of interest, so amusing and vivacious, as well 
as instructive and solid."— 7%^ Freeman, 




New and Recent Books. 



MARGARET THE MOONBEAM: A 
Tale for the Youn^, By Cecilia Lushington, 
Author of " Over the Seas and Far Away." With 
Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. Second Edition. 
Sniall 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges c 



SPBC:iIBN OF THK ILLtrSTBATlONS. 
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PRINCIPLES TO START WITH. By 

Isaac Watts, D.D. Introduction by Thomas 
BiNNEY, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 32mo, red 
edges, cloth elegant, or in the new wood binding : 
maple, cedar, walnut, and sycamore o i 

* ' A gem in the way of printing and binding, while the excellence 
of the short practical precepts offered by the writers can hardly 
be over-estimated.'* — J^oc^. 

"Just the sort of book for a young man setting out in life. It 
can easily be carried in the waistcoat pocket, and we can conceive 
of no better vade mecum. It is seldom that we meet with so much 
good sense packed into so small a s^CQ,''^Congregationalist. 



THE CHILDREN'S BOUQUET OF 

Verse and Hymn. Gathered by Aunt Sarah and 
Cousin Grace. 32mo, red edges, cloth elegant, 
or wood : maple, cedar, walnut, or sycamore .. . o 

** Love for the little ones has clearly been at work in the making 
of this selection ; good taste as well, and a most. catholic sym- 
pathy." — Christian Leader. 

*'Its little verses and hymns are selected with fine taste and 
appreciation of children's likings. Externally, the book is a little 
%<sni*^— 'Baptist 

''One of the daintiest of dainty little books for little people. 
The selection of verses is admirable, containing, with some old 
favourites, many that will be fresh to most children."— CArti/M«. 



THE STARRY BLOSSOM, and OTHER 

STORIES. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author 
of " Minna's Holiday," &c. Illustrations' by Miss 
Joanna Samworth. Small 8vo., cloth extra... o 



DAN STAPLETON'S LAST RACE. By 
Mrs. Milne Rae, Author of " Morag,** " Hart- 
leigh Towers," &c. Small 8vo., doth extra ... o i 



WINMORE & CO. A Tale of the Great Bank 

Failure. Small 8vo., cloth extra o i 



New and Recent Books. 



A Handbook to 

THE FERNERY AND AQUARIUM, 

containing full directions how to make, stock, and 
maintain Ferneries and Freshwater Aquaria. By 
J. H. Martin and James Weston. With 43 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o i o 

Paper Covers... 009 

*^* Issued also in two parts, paper covers, 6d. each. 

' ' We cordially recommend it as the best little brochure on ferns 
we have yet seen. Its merits far exceed those of much larger and 
more pretentious works." — Science Gossip. 

"Though what Mr. Weston has to say is comprised within 
fifty pages, it forms one of the best manuals on the subject we 
have seen." — English Mechanic. 

" Few of the people, perhaps, who are sincere lovers of flowers 
and gardens, imagine the ' fern paradise ' it is possible for them 
to make with very little trouble. To such we would commend 
this admirable manual. In brief compass, and without wasting 
words, it tells all that is necessary to be known tor the general 
cultivation of these lovely plants." — Literary World. 

"Those who are anxious to know the methods by which the 
fresh-water, the insect, the microscopical and the marine aquaria, 
are managed with success will do well to consult Mr. Weston's 
pages." — Field Naturalist, 



ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD (How to 

Detect the). By the Author of " Ferns and Fern- 
eries." Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

sc ** cu .•• ... ... ... ... ... •*. w u ^ 

" The litde work before us offers many useful hints to house- 
holders as to the detection of every day adulteration." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 



THE BATH AND BATHING. By Dr. J. 

Farrar, F.R.C.P.E. Crown 8vo., limp cloth ..» o o 9 

"Dr. Farrar's manual is not only cheap, but it is so clear, 
concise, and practical that no one need fail to carry out his 
instructions, or in deriving wise counsel and direction from his 
p%ges."-'Literary World. 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwin^ 26, Paternoster Square. 

HALF. HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS: 

Guides to Rambles round London. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and Bicycle Routes. Crown 8vo., s. d. 
se weci ••• •■• •■• ••• ••• •,• «.c o o 

Cloth I o 
I. KINGSTON - ON - THAMES AND 
DISTRICT. 
II. ROUND REIGATE. 

III. DORKING AND DISTRICT. 

IV. ROUND RICHMOND. 

V. GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND 
LONDON : A Guide to Old- World 
London. 
VI. ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
VII. GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, AND 
DISTRICT 

VIII. FROM CROYDON TO THE NORTH 
DOWNS. 
IX. ROUND BROMLEY, KESTON,AND 

DISTRICT. 

X. ROUND SYDENHAM & NORWOOD. 

XL WIMBLEDON, PUTNEY, AND 

DISTRICT, including BARNES, 

ROEHAMPTON, MERTON, &c. 

EPPING FOREST AND DISTRICT. 

HAMPSTEAD, HIGH GATE, 

FINCHLEY, AND DISTRICT. 
GUILDFORD, GODALMING, 
AND DISTRICT. 
7 he last three are in preparation. 

"We could not do better than consult one of these cheap 
Handbooks." — Times, 

" Those ' Half- Holiday Handbooks' are very useful. But why 
not • Whole Holiday Pocket Books,' showing where to go, when 
to go, and how to go it? If Mr. Plsher Unwin doesn't look sharp, we 
shall have this series out ourselves about Whitsuntide. " — Punch, 

"Will be a boon to the weary Londoner, anxious to commune 
with nature." — The Inquirer, 

" Capital guides to walks in the districts." — Daily Chronicle, 

" A pleasant and convenient series of books for the guidance 
of the pedestrian.'' — Literary World, 

" An idea with which we and our fellow-naturalists heartily 
sympathise. The series is one marked by thajt feeling for nature 
which it is so desirable to extend." — "H. W., in Bayswater 
Chronicle, 

" The publishers have hit upon a good idea in their Half- 
Holiday Handbooks, which are lil^y to become popular 
favourites."— Grfl/iijV. 



New and Recent Books. 



" The publishers have done well in issuing these little readable 
manuals for the guidance of the Londoner, who, pent up all the 
week over his desk, or otherwise debarred from the sight of more 
natural objects than city sparrows, seeks in the short space 
Ejanted him by the Saturday half-holiday movement, or on the 
Kast-days of St. Lubbock, that closer acquaintance with the 
rural delights so necessary for his bodily and mental health. It 
is, of course, impossible in the short space of some seventy or 
eighty smsdl pages to do more than indicate the chief attractions 
of localities so pleasant by nature as those above named ; but 
these are very fairly set forth, and being illustrated by sections of 
a map on the scale of nearly one and a half miles to the inch, 
will be found of decided utility to the pedestrian in search of 
an object."— ZA^ Field. 

' ' Fulfil their purpose thoroughly as a tourist's companions in 
his rambles about districts within a short distance from London." 
- Bookseller, 

' * They combine the useful information of the hackneyed 
local guide-book with something which is rarer and more difficult 
to present—the fostering of a love of nature and the kindling ot 
some enthusiasm for the objects generally passed unheeded by 
the run of holiday excursionists, because they have had no chance 
of learning how to observe, nor have tasted the delights of 
it. . . . The information is very closely packed, and justice is 
done to the lovely scenery and scientific novelties of the neigh- 
bourhood. The books are certainly cheap and well got up." — 
Noncon/ormtsl, 

'* The best guides of the kind we have yet seen." — Land and 
Water. 

" Will be found to add much interest to a Saturday afternoon 
walk into the country." — Nature. 

"Should achieve a wide popularity." — Court Circular. 

' * All models of what a gossiping guide-book should be." — 
SoutA London Press, 

GENESIS THE THIRD : History, not 
Fable. Being the Merchants' Lecture ifor March, 
1883. By Edward White. Crown 8vo., Cloth 



extra 



^.« ••• ••• •.• \j I \j 

Sewed 006 



SISTER EDITH'S PROBATION. By 

E. CONDER Gray, Author of " Wise Words.*' 
Small 8vo., cloth extra 

" The three tales of which this volume is composed are not 
only well written, but cannot fail to strengthen those who read 
them, especially the young, in pure and holy living." — Literary 
WorH, 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwin^ 26, Paternoster Square. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

ARMY EXAMINATION SERIES. 

I. GEOMETRICAL DRAWING: Con- 
taining General Hints to Candidates, Former 
Papers set at the Preliminary and Further Ex- 
aminations, and Four Hundred Questions for 
Practice in Scales and General Problems. By 
C. H. OcTAVius Curtis. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra* o 2 6 

II. AMANUALOF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Le Compte de la Houssaye, Officier de la 
Legion d'Honneur, French Examiner for Military 

and Civil Appointments. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... 026 

III. GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS: Espe- 
cially adapted for Candidates preparing for the 
Preliminary Examination. By R H. Allpress, 

M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 



EASY LESSONS IN BOTANY. ByEDWARD 
Step, Author of "Plant Life. " With 1 20 Illustrations 
by the Author. Third Edition. Linen covers ... o 
Also in two parts, paper covers, 3d. each. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

•' Numerously illustrated, clearly written, with a good deal of 
matter packed with much dexterity into a small space." — Science 
Gossip. 

' ' The arrangement is good ; the illustrations are very numerous, 
there being three or four on almost every page ; and the writer 
has done much to simplify the subject." — School Guardian, 

" Still another primer of botany! Well, we cannot have too 
many, provided all are as good as this one." — The Inquirer. 



POETICAL READER FOR THE USE 

OF SCHOOLS. Arranged on an entirely new 
principle, with Illustrations specially done for the 

work. In Two Parts, each o 

Or in sections separately. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"The editor of these two httle volumes has managed to strike 
out an entirely new line for his pupils, and one which scarcdy at 
any point crosses the beaten track. ... To many readers besides 
school-children his volumes will present all the charms of novelty. 
The compiler has evidently a large acquaintance with the poetical 
literature of our country, and an excellent ear for the music of 
poetry. . . . The work is therefore one of exceptiooal interest." — 
School Board CAronicU. 



New and Recent Books. 



AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS. Adapted to the Requirements of 
the Revised Code. In Three Parts. Price 2d. 
each, or complete in one cover o o 6 



*#* Adopted by the London School Board. 

FIRST NATURAL HISTORY READER. 

For Standard II. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the Revised Code. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth •.. ... ... ... ... 009 

"Written in a simple and pleasant style." — School Guardian, 

' ' The woodcuts, which are to be found on every page, will make 
the lessons pleasant to the scholars, and the text is wisely put 
in a semi-conversational form, calculated to induce intelligent 
reading." — Publisher's Circular. 



THE HOUSE PURCHASER'S GUIDE : 

Practical Hints for all Householders. By 
Frederick Snelling. Demy i6mo., Cloth 
limp ... ... ... «•• '... ... ... o o w 



A CUP OF COFFEE, Illustrated. Fcap. 

8 vo., boards ... ... ... ... ••• ... o i o 

' ' This pleasant gossiping monograph . . . '. light and genial 
throughout." — Daily Chronicle. 



THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 

Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel JOHNSON, LL.D. 

A new edition, small crown 8vo. ... ... ... o i o 



ARRANGED 



p. 



Epic of Kings. Edition de Luxe. Artists' Proofs, signed and numbered. Parchment 

. Etchings on India i>aper, unsigned. Cloth extra. 

Euphorion : Studies of the Antique and the Mediaeval in the Renaissance. Two vols. 
German Life and Literature 



.330 
.330 

.110 

. O 13 O 



7s. ed. 

Epic of Kings. Pop. ed. 
Half' Hours with Famous 

Ambassadors. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Summer. By Henry D. 

Thoreau. 
Thomas Carlyle. 

6s. 6d. 

Meditations on First Psalm. 

6s. 

Amazon, The. 

Arminius Vamb^ry. 

Gladys Fane. 

Iaw and the Prophets. 

Light in Lands of Darkness. 

Tsdes of Modem Oxford. * 

Temple. Imitation Morocco. 

5s. 

College Days. 
Henry Irving. 
Modem Missions. 
Pilgrim Sorrow. 
Poems and Hymns. 
Sunshine and Shadows. 
Temple, The. 

4s. 6d. 

Our Modem Philosophers. 
Roman Students, The. 

4s. 

Measured Steps. 

38. 6d. 

Christ of History. By Young. 
Dick's Holidays. 
Footprints. By Sarah Tytler. 
Future Work of Free Trade. 
Gudmn, Beowulf & Roland. 
House by the Works. 
Human Voice, The. 
Industrial Curiosities. 
I've been A'Gipsying. 
Old Faiths in New Light. 
Oriental Carpets. 
Ottilie. By Vernon Lee. 
Plant Life. By Edward Step. 
Poems and Ballads. 



38. 6d. — continued. 

Prince of the 100 Soups. 

Settling Day. 

Shipwrecked Mariner. Yearly 

Vols. 
Treastire Book of Consolation. 
" Lives Worth Living " Series: 

Leaders of Men. 

Wise Words and Loving 
Deeds. 

Master Missionaries. 

Labour and Victory. 

Heroic Adventure. 

3s. 

Illustrated Poetry Book. Gilt 
edges. 

2s. 6d. 

American Dishes. 
Beauties and Frights. 
Illustrated Poetry Book. Cloth 

extra. 
Margaret the Moonbeam. 
Molinos : Golden Thoughts. 
Off Duty. 

Vers de Soci6t6 and Poetry. 
Ways to Fortune. 
Army Examination Series : 

I. Geometrical Drawing. 

II. Manual of French Gram- 
mar. 

III. Geography Questions. 

2s. 

Dr. Johnson. 

John Wiclif. 

Table Talk of Martin Luther. 

Is. 6d. 

Dan Stapleton's Last Race. 
Starry Blossoms. 

Is. 3d. 

Poetical Reader. Two parts, 
each IS. jd. 

Is. 

Children's Bouquet, 
Cup of Coffee. 

Fernery and Aquarium. Cloth 
extra. 



Is^T-^onitnued. 

History of Rasselas. 

lUust. Cat. of Roy. Society of 

Painters in Water Colours. 
Principles to Start With. 
River Holiday, A. 
Sister Edith's Probation. 
Stops. By Paul Allardyce. 
Winmore and Co. 
Half-Holiday Handbooks : 

I. Kingston and District. 

II. Round Reigate. 

IIL Dorking and District. 

IV. Round Richmond. 

V. GeoL Rambles round 
London. 

VI. Round TunbridgeWells. 

VII. Greenwich & District. 

VIII. From Croydon to 
North Downs. 

IX. Round Bromley and 
District. 

X. Round Sydenham, ftc 
XL Wimbledon, &c. 

• Epping Forest & District. 

* Hampstead and District. 

* Guildford and District. 

• These are in pre^raiitn, 

Od. 

Adulteration of Food. 
Bath, The, and Bathing. 
Fernery & Aquariuiju. Paper 

cover. 
First Natural Hist Reader. 
House Purchaser's Guide. 
Half-Holiday Handbooks. Sd.: 

For List, see Books at xt. 

7d. 

Early Lessons in Botany. 

6d. 

English Grammar. 

Fernery & Aquarium, a pts., 
each 6<f. 

Genesis the Third. Swd. 

Shipwrecked Mariner. Quar- 
terly Parts. 



ymm : T. fisher UHWIH, 26, PATEBHOSTER SQDABE, E.C. 
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